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SNOW-LADEN gale blew 
down the loch, but the sound 
of it merely served to make 
the little parlour above the 
shop seem cosier and brighter. 
Mr. Brown, who had _ just 
come up from closing his place of business 
for the night, grunted with satisfaction as he 
inserted his grey-stockinged feet into well- 
toasted carpet slippers, and Mrs. Brown, 
watching him over her spectacles, smiled in 
her gratification. His grunt was more to her 
than a thousand politely expressed thanks. 

“Ye’re early feenished the nicht, Peter,” 
she remarked, settling herself a thought more 
comfortably in her chair, and dropping the 
lace she was crocheting upon her lap. 

“Oh, there’s naebody aboot on a nicht 
like this,” he returned, taking his pipe from 
the mantelpiece. “‘ But if ye think I’m up 
ower shin, Ill gang doon again.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed at the ancient irony. 
“Ye ken fine I hate to see ye takin’ yer 
ease,” she retorted. “ But I'll let ye aff this 
time.” 

“Thenk ye. I’m shair I’m greatly obleeged 
to ye,” said Mr. Brown, as he filled his pipe 
in a methodical manner. 

His wife resumed her work, but laid it 
down almost immediately. 

“Is that somebody at the door?” she 
asked, looking inquiringly at her man. 

“It'll be Joseph Ridhorn,” said Mr. Brown, 
as a tapping was heard. “He said he had 
something o’ great importance to tell me. 
He was in the shop the day, but I was busy, 
so he said he wud come up at nicht.” 

“Och!” cried Mrs. Brown, in a tone of 
disgust ; “I canna pit up wi’ Joseph Ridhorn. 
He aye looks as if he thocht something was 
gaun to fa’ on him. What has he got to tell 
ye the nicht ?” 

“T dinna ken. 
him in, Jean.” 

“T suppose he'll chap at the door till ye 
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But I suppose I’d better let 





dae. Let him in, an’ I'll get oot ma wee bag 
o’ lavender, for I canna endure the smell o; 
pent 

“He canna help the smell o’ pent, him 
bein’ a penter,” said Mr. Brown, soothingly. 

“ Aweel,” she returned, in a tone of resig- 
nation, “awa’ an’ let the greetin’ buddy in, 
an’ I'll bring ben a bottle o’ ginger wine an’ 
some snaps.” 

“Hoots, Jean! Ye’re ower severe on the 
dacent man,” said her husband, with a laugh, 
as he hastened away to admit the visitor, 
who had now commenced a third series of 
slow and solemn taps. 

Mr. Joseph Redhorn. the village painter, 
paperhanger, and decorator, was a bachelor, 
but he certainly had not the appearance of 
finding his single condition one of bliss. 
His age was about fifty, and, although his 
business yielded him rather more than he 
absolutely required, he was given to com 
plaining of the harshness of existence as well 
as of the state of his health. He was tall, 
thin, and loosely built ; his somewhat pallid 
countenance was cast in a melancholy mould; 
he wore a straggling moustache, while his 
scanty hair, allowed to grow as long as it 
would, was economically plastered across the 
top of his head; his eyes, pale blue and 
watery, seemed generally to be fixed on the 
future with a painful foreboding. His voice 
was high-pitched, but not aggressive, and he 
had an annoying habit of breathing loudly 
through his nose. 

“Come in, Joseph, come in,” said Mr. 
Brown, hospitably, holding the door with one 
hand and a lamp in the other, “It’s a 
coorse nicht.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Redhorn, “it’s a nicht o’ 


meesery.” He stepped indoors and con 
tinued: “I chappit three times, an’ was 
comin’ to the conclusion that I wasna 
wantit.” 


‘“* Man, man, ye ken fine ye’re aye welcome 
in this hoose. Come awa’! Ye're jist blae 
wi’ the cauld. ‘Yer nose is like a——” 








** COME IN, JOSEPH, COME IN, SAID MR. BROW 


“ That’s ma_ defective circulation, the 
doctor says,” remarked the painter, allowing 
himself to be pushed into the cosy sitting- 
room. “ Ye think ma nose is cauld, but if I 
was lettin’ ye feel ma feet the noo, ye 
wud——_” 

“Pit yer feet to the fire. 
Joseph,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Na! I daurna dae that. Cauld feet is 
meeserable, but chilblains is excruciatin’! 
Did ye ever ha’e chilblains ?” 

“Never. But can the doctor no’ dae 
onything for ye?” 

“Oh, he’s gi’ed me bottles an’ bottles, an’ 
I’ve tried dizzens o’ patent meddicines, but 
wi oot relief. I’m on ma road to the tomb.” 
And Mr. Redhorn sank upon a chair at a 
safe distance from the fire. 

Before Mr. Brown could reply his wife 
entered, bearing the ginger wine -and snaps. 


Tak’ this chair, 
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She set them on the table and shook 
hands in a friendly enough fashion with 
the visitor. 

“Weel, Maister Ridhorn,” she said, 
pleasantly, “an’ hoo are ye keepin’ this 
bad weather ?” 

The painter presented and withdrew a 
limp hand. -“I was jist tellin’ yer man I 
was on ma road to the tomb,” he said, 
dolefully. 

“Mercy me!” she cried, cheerfully. 
“T thocht ye was gaun to spend the 
evenin’ wi’ Peter an’ me.” 

Mr. Redhorn essayed to speak, but she 
went on, briskly :— 

“Ye'll ha’e a gless o’ wine to warm ye 
up, Maister Ridhorn. Eh? That’s richt! 
An’ try a snap. They gang weel the- 
gither. ‘There ye are! Keep the bottle 
aside ye an’ help yersel’. Peter an’ me’ll 
maybe jine ye later on.” 

“Thenk ye, Mistress Broon, thenk 
ye,” said the visitor, brightening a little. 
“This is an exceedingly revivin’ drink,” 
he added, after several sips; and pre- 
sently, “‘ The snaps, as ye say, gangs weel 
wi’ it; I maun confess to a cravin’ for 
onything wi’ ginger in it. It’s ma system, 
ye ken.” 

“ Ginger’s fine for the digeestion, I’ve 
heard,” Mrs. Brown remarked, taking a 
surreptitious sniff at her little lavender 
bag. 

“That’s true ; but I doot ma digees- 
tion’s ower delapidated to get muckle 
benefit,” said Mr. Redhorn, relapsing into 
his previous gloom. “Did ye ever try 
charcoal biscuits?” 

“T yinst had some in the shop,” the 
grocer replied ; “ but there was nae demand, 
an’ I gi’ed the boax to yin o’ the laddies at 
Hallow-e’en. He thocht they wud dae for 
blackin’ his face, but they wasna a great 
success.” 

“T read in a paper that charcoal biscuits 
was guid for an indiveedual in ma state. It’s 
a peety ye wastit the boax,” said the painter, 
regretfully, finishing his wine. 

“T’ll order a boax for ye, if ye like,” said 
Mr. Brown. “But they lookit fearsome 
things for a human bein’ to eat. The wife 
wudna let me gi’e them to the hens. Wull I 
order a boax for ye ?” 

“ Aw, I’ll conseeder the matter,” hurriedly 
returned Mr. Redhorn. “I’m no’ jist shair 
if ma organs——” 

“Fill up yer less, 
interposed the hostess. 
an’ try anither snap.” 
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Maister Ridhorn,” 
“Fill up yer gless, 
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“-Thenk ye,” replied the guest, doing as he 
was told, and once more brightening. “The 
wine is baith soothin’ an’ warmin’. It’s like 
gettin’ close to the biler o’ a steamboat on a 
cauld day.” 

Conversation lapsed awhile, Mr. Redhorn 
sipping his wine and breathing sibilantly, the 
host smoking conteinplatively, and the hostess 
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aboot it a month back. But we’re obleeged 
to ye for thinkin’ o’ warnin’ us.” 

Mr. Redhorn gaped at the undisturbed 
elderly couple. He had looked for a panic. 
But he had still another shock to administer. 

“It’s no’ an ordinary grocer,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Tt wud need to be an exfraordinary 





PS LIKE GETTIN ¢ SEK TO THE BILER O A STEAMBOAT ON A CAULD DAY. 


busily plying her fingers, pausing only for an 
occasional inhalation of lavender. 

“* Ha’e ye catched the cauld in yer heid ?” 
the visitor suddenly asked her. 

‘A—a wee bit, maybe,” she replied, in 
some confusion. 

““Dinna neglect it, Mistress Broon,” he 
said, solemnly. ‘Caulds in the heid ha’e 
proved fatal afore this.” 

After which silence fell again, and lasted 
until Mr. Brown mildly reminded his guest 
that the latter had promised a communica- 
tion of great importance. 

Mr. Redhorn took an extra large sup of his 
wine, as if to invigorate him for an effort. 

Mr. Brown continued placidly to smoke 
his pipe, but Mrs. Brown halted in her work 
and looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

‘“*McKay’s auld shop is let!” announced 
the painter, abruptly, with somewhat of the 
air of one casting a bombshell. 

“Och,” said Mr. Brown, calmly, “that’s 
piper’s news, Joseph.” 

“* But it’s let to a grocer!” cried the other. 

“So’s that. Me an’ the wife heard a’ 


grocer, if he’s gaun to mak’ a livin’ in Fair- 
port,” said Mr. Brown, with a laugh which 
his wife echoed. ‘“ Ye ken as weel as I dae, 
Joseph,” he went on, “that there’s no’ room 
for twa grocers in Fairport. I’ve been here 
over thirty years, an’ the trade’s jist the same as 
it was when I startit. Fairport hasna increased, 
an’ if onything the simmer trade’s getting 
less than it used to be. I’m no’ complain 
in’, mind ye, but I’m pretty shair there’s 
no’ room for anither man here.” 

The guest shook his head and applied 
himself to his glass. 

“ Anither thing,” Mr. Brown continued. 
“That auld shop o’ McKay’s has aye been 
unlucky. It’s never prospered in ma time. 
It maun be five years since puir McKay 
failed at the greengrocery business, an’ the 
shop’s been shut since then. Afore that it 
was shut mair years nor it was open. I mind 
a fishmonger tried it an’ cam’ to a sad end ; 
an’ then a butcher tried it, but he stopped in 
time ; an’ then the post-office had it for a 
wee while, but it-was ower big for their pur- 
pose ; an’ then “ 
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“ But never a grocer!” put in the painter, 
in a voice of dismal triumph. 

“Man, Joseph,” said Mr. Brown, with a 
wink at his wife, “d’ye no’ ken that o’ a’ the 
men that keep shops grocers ha’e the finest 
brains?” He chuckled, adding, teasingly, 
“* Maybe penters come next to grocers.” 

But Mr. Redhorn did not understand 
banter. 

“Weel, I’m shair I’m gled ye can joke 
aboot it,” said the painter, “but I canna 
help seein’ the serious side. I’m tellin’ ye 
it’s no’ an ordinary grocer that’s gaun to set 
up in opposeetion to ye. It’s a comp’ny— 
The New Century Stores, Leemited—an’ 
their shop here’ll jist be like a shop in the 
toon, everything in gran’ style. They’ve been 
settin’ up shops a’ ower the country, an’ 
mony a country grocer has regretted it. Ay!” 

“ Och, they'll shin get tired o’ wastin’ their 
money,” said Mr. Brown, carelessly. “ The 
Fairport folk are no’ gaun to be dazzled wi’ a 
fancy shop efter dealin’ wi’ me for thirty 
years. I'll maybe lose a few o’ ma simmer 
customers, but that'll no’ ruin me, .an’ it'll 
no’ pey the comp’ny. TI’ll bet ye a boax o’ 
charcoal biscuits, Joseph, agin a coat o’ pent 
for the hen-hoose that the comp’ny’ll no bide 
in Fairport mair nor a year.” 

“If ye mak’ it a bottle o’ ginger wine,” the 
painter returned, seriously, “I'll tak’ on the 
bet—no’ that I’m wantin’ to win it. But ye 
sudna depend ower muckle on auld cus- 
tomers. Folk change awfu’ quick an’ awfu’ 
easy nooadays.” 

“No’ the Fairport 


folk,” Mr. Brown 


replied. ‘“ Has the comp’ny gi’ed ye the job 
o’ pentin’ the shop, Joseph?” he asked, 
presently. 

“Na, na. They've got their contractors 


for everything. They'll no’ pit ony money 
into Fairport. I jist hope they'll no’ tak’ 
ower muckle oot the place.” 

Mr. Redhorn relapsed once more into 
gloomy silence till pressed to refill his glass. 
The remainder of his visit was passed in a 
discussion on the war, the host and hostess 
being determined to keep him off the subject 
of the New Century Stores, Limited. 

When he had departed, Mrs. Brown gave 
a long sigh of relief. 

Her husband laughed, and 
“ Ye’re gled he’s awa’, Jean.” 

“’Deed, ay, Peter! He a’maist maks ye 
believe ye’re on the road to ruin. Does 
he no’ ?” 

“‘He’s no’ what ye wud ca’ a cheery chap, 
but we mauna be ower hard on him. He 
means weel. We maun jist thole him. He 


remarked, 
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_ never gangs to see onybody but us, ye ken. 


Ye’re no’ vexed at me lettin’ him come the 
nicht, are ye ?” 

“Na, na,” she answered, kindly. “ But I 
doot he'll be nane the better o’ a’ that ginger 
wine. He took a terrible dose.” 

A little later she asked the question which 
she was unable to get out of her mind. 

“D’ye think we'll ha’e trouble wi’ the 
opposeetion, Peter ?” 

“Weel,” he replied, cheerfully, “ if we ha’e 
trouble wi’ the opposeetion, it'll be naethin’ 
to the trouble the opposeetion’ll ha’e wi’ us !” 

And ere long they were both sleeping 
peacefully. 

II. 

THE New Century Stores, LIMITED, 
opened the Fairport branch in May with a 
flourish of advertising. In the opinion of the 
managing director, who was present at the 
opening, the new premises were “ magnifi- 
cent”; in that of a poor strolling artist they 
were “infernally vulgar, an unpardonable 
insult to the village.” Mr. Redhorn con- 
sidered them, from a painter’s point of view, 
a conglomeration of inappropriate colours 
applied in thoroughly unworkmanlike fashion ; 
but the majority of his neighbours, while 
suspicious, allowed them to be “gey braw.” 
Mr. Brown expressed no definite opinion on 
the premises, but thought the company was 
“ daft.” 

The company, however, knew very well 
what it was about. In a few years the 
managing director had become an old cam- 
paigner in country districts. He knew his 
business, as did also his Fairport lieutenants. 
Nothing could exceed the urbanity of 
these two sleek-headed, carefully-shaven 
young men who stood behind the counters, 
covered from neck to ankle in stainless 
white, and whose tongues were as pleasant as 
their hands were deft. They were models of 
attention and smartness ; no trouble was too 
great, no trifle too unimportant for them to 
undertake, if by any chance they could oblige 
a customer, or even a possible customer. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Brown they were in- 
variably respectful and courteous, never 
showing the pity which, as decent-hearted 
fellows, they felt for the elderly couple. 

Fairport peeple began to drop into the 
Stores for fancy goods which Mr. Brown did 
not stock. Sometimes it was difficult to pass 
the Stores, the windows were so temptingly 
dressed, and fresh attractions appeared every 
Wednesday and Saturday. And then the 
prices were surprisingly low. Within the 
shop the display was positively appetizing, 
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from the splendid marble-topped counter 
bearing provisions pure and simple to the 
shelves containing the stock of fruits and 
vegetables preserved in_ shining _ glasses. 
Moreover, one could purchase, in addition 
to food, any household implement at the 
same price as one would pay in the city. 

“They're creatin’ a big splash, but they 
canna keep it up,” remarked Mr. Brown to 
his wife one evening towards the end of May. 
“T noticed three kegs o’ butter on the pier 
this mornin’ gaun back to heid-quarters. 
hey maun be makin’ a heavy loss on things 
that dinna keep.” 

‘But the comp’ny’s sellin’ proveesions 
chaper nor us, Peter.” 

“Second quality !” 

“ But—but what if the folk dinna ken the 
difference ?” 

Mr. Brown laughed conti- 
dently. ‘*’Deed, auld wife, 
ye’'re like Martha, troubled 
aboot mony things !” 

‘I canna help it, Peter,” 
she replied, with a sigh. 

He regarded her tenderly. 
lhen suddenly his face grew 
stern. 

“If necessary,” he said, 
slowly, “‘ we can sell as chape 
as the comp’ny. — I’ve been 
established here three-an’- 
thirty years this month, an’ I’m 
no’ gaun to be pit oot by ony 
fancy concern like the New 
Century Stores, Leemited !” 

She made no response, and 
he continued : 

“Wud ye like to see me 
knucklin’ doon to the com- 
pny? Wud ye like to see 
them get the better o’ me, 
jist because I was feart to lose 
a bit siller? Wud ye, Jean?” 

“Na; I wudna, ye ken I 
wudna,”’ she answered, 
promptly. 

“T was gaun to see Rid 
horn aboot pentin’ the oot- — “‘!* N&cESsaRy, 
side o’ the shop, but I dinna 
see the use o’ pittin’ pent on the inside for 
you to scrub aff,” he said, Jater. “ Ye're a 
terrible scrubber, Jean !” he added, smiling. 

“T wud rather see the shop clean nor 
gorgeous,” she remarked, modestly. “ Dinna 
let Joseph Ridhorn ha’e his ain wey wi’ the 
pentin’. He doesna like to mak’ a plain job ; 
the mair curly-wurlies he gets pentin’ the 
better he’s pleased.” 
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“ Ay; he likes bein’ a decorator as weel 
as penter, does Joseph. But I’ll see that he 
doesna play ony tricks wi’ the shop.” 

Mr. Redhorn was forthwith commissioned 
to renovate the old shop, so far as paint could 
do so, and after sulking for nearly a week 
because his own schemes of decoration were 
firmly rejected he got to work and did as he 
was ordered, with a good deal of con- 
temptuous muttering. 

June came, and with it a number of people 
from town. It was not till July, however, that 
the majority of visitors occupied their summer 
quarters ; and not till then did the struggle 
between the man and the company fairly 
begin. 

But disappointments met the former almost 
at the start. Fairport folk began to complain 





HE SAID, SLOWLY, “WE CAN SELL AS CHAPE AS THE COMP NY 


that his reduced prices were still high, and in 
many cases drifted gradually into purchasing 
at the Stores. Others continued to deal with 
him when they desired credit, but passed his 
door when they had a little cash in hand. 
His summer customers began to ask for all 
manner of goods which they had never before 
mentioned at his.counter, and by the time he 
had stocked such goods the customers had 














already found them at the Stores and had, 
in too many instances, placed their entire 
patronage there. 

“Old Brown isn’t half up-to-date,” said the 
summer people. “He never has the things 
you want. It’s a pity; but, of course, he 
can’t expect to compete with a modern place 
like the Stores.” 

The natives of Fairport doubtless thought 
the same, but seldom said it. For a while 
they could not enter or leave the Stores 
without some unnecessary and rather foolish 
explanations to any of their neighbours who 
happened to be near. 

Mr. Brown was disappointed, but not cast 
down. To Mrs. Brown, who kept her doubts 
to herself, he said on more than one occasion, 
“If we’re makin’ a loss the comp’ny maun be 
makin’ fifty times as big a yin. A’ that’s 
needit is patience.” 

About the middle of July he copied the 
Stores in a moderate reduction all round on 
the prices of provisions, but with momentary 
success only, for the Stores, having communi- 
cated with head-quarters, followed suit in a 
couple of days. A fortnight later he made 
a further, and rather a reckless, reduction, 
which Mrs. Brown found difficulty in approv- 
ing of, and which Mr. Redhorn characterized 
in his excitement as “ insanitary.” 

One afternoon early in August a large 
gentleman, with a shaven countenance the 
colour of lard, entered the shop and pre- 
sented a card, upon which was inscribed :— 

Mr. FREDERICK F. GOODMAN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

THE New Century Stores, Lrp. 

Mr. Brown looked calmly at the visitor, 
whom he had seen arrive by the steamer 
and enter the Stores an hour earlier. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Brown,” said the 
managing director, with a cold smile. “My 
card has informed you who I am, and perhaps 
you have guessed the reason of this call.” 

The grocer shook his head. “I presume 
ye get yer groceries an’ nick-nacks frae the 
Stores,” he said, quietly, “ but if ye want ony 
proveesions 0’ the dest quality 1 daursay I can 
supply ye—for cash.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Goodman returned, 
endeavouring to conceal his annoyance ; 
“but that is hardly my reason for coming 
to see you to-day.” 

“* Weel, I’m afraid I canna guess ony ither 
reason for ye comin’ to see me the day.” 

“TI thought one might have occurred to 
you, Mr. Brown,” said the other. He cleared 
his throat, and remarked that business with 
Mr. Brown appeared to be dull. 
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“ Ay,” returned the grocer. “ But I’m no’ 
complainin’.” 

The visitor frowned impatiently, and 
abruptly put the question :— 

“Have you never considered the advis- 
ability of disposing of your business, Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Ahem! Er—don’t you think it miglit 
be advisable to do so soon ?” 

Mr. Brown swallowed something, and 
replied : “ Is that your opeenion, sir?” 

“Well, since you ask me, I. may say it ¢s 
my opinion, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Then, sir, ye’re vera welcome to it. Is 
there onything else the day ?” 

Mr. Goodman was quite unused to chaff 
in any form, and his countenance grew pink. 

“You don’t appear to realize your posi- 
tion,” he said, angrily. 

The grocer gripped the edge of the 
counter and held his peace. 

“ My company,” continued Mr. Goodman, 
recovering himself, “is anxious to deal fairly 
with you, Mr. Brown. We are willing—er— 
to purchase your stock at a valuation, though 
I fear——” 

“Get oot ma shop!” roared Peter Brown, 
white with fury. 

Mr. Goodman stepped back hastily, but 
did not depart ; and just then Mrs. Brown 
entered. 

“Peter!” she exclaimed, at the sight of 
his face. ‘ What’s wrang ?” 

Her husband pulled himself together. “I 
lost ma temper,” he replied, trembling. 

“ Mr. Brown was a little annoyed, ma’am,” 
put in the managing director, with a bland 
smile, “ but I fancy, now that he realizes the 
advantages of the offer I have just made him, 
he will——” 

“Jean,” cried the grocer, turning to his 
wondering wife, “this gentleman is the heid 
o’ the comp’ny, an’ he comes here to offer 
to buy ma stock, an’ to pit us oot o’ wur 
‘business. He says his comp’ny wants to 
deal fair wi’ us!” 

“Come, come, Mr. Brown,” murmured 
Mr. Goodman. “In the interests of our 
shareholders we are naturally anxious to put 
an end to the present cutting of prices in the 
most amicable way we can think of. Of 
course, if you prefer to let things remain as 
they are—we//!” He paused impressively, 
and spread his hands in front of him. 

“He means to say,” said the grocer to his 
wife, “that if we dinna gang oot o’ business 
at his biddin’ an’ at his price, he’ll pit us oot 
wioot ony price whatever !” 
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“Shairly he wudna dae that?” cried Mrs. 
Brown, distressed. 

The managing director wriggled. 

“He'll jist ha’e to try it,” went on the 
grocer. “He'll jist ha’e to try it! For I’m 
no’ gaun to step oot the business I’ve been 
in for three-an’-thirty year—the business I 
made masel’ wi’ fair tradin’, an’ no’ through 
starvin’ an’ bullyin’ puirer men nor masel’ 
oot o’ their wee businesses. I say I’m no 
gaun to step oot ma business for ony man’s 
pleesure, nor for ony comp’ny’s dirty charity. 
An’ that’s ma answer to yer fair-dealin’ 
comp’ny, sir, an’ 
the quicker ye 
tak’ it hame to 
them, the better 
I'll be pleased.” 

“Vou will re- 
gret your foolish 
insolence,” cried 
Mr. Goodman, 
bouncing out of 
the shop. 

Mr. Brown, 
still pale, wagged 
his head know- 
ingly at his wife. 

“That was yin 
to him !” he said, 
with an excited 
chuckle. ‘“ Was 
it no’, Jean?” 

“Oh, Peter!” 
she sighed. “I 
doot there’s 
trouble comin’ to 
us. I —I wish 
John had leeved 
to help us.” 

Their only son 
had died in child- 
hood, but year 
by year the 
mother seemed 
to see him as she 
felt he would 
have been had 
he lived. ie 

Mr. Brown 
leant over the 
counter and 
patted his wife’s hand for quite a long 
time. 


PATTED HIS WIFE'S HAND. 


III. 
Otp Mrs. Murpocn, one of the poorer 
villagers, stood at the counter weeping 
nervously. “I’m ashamed! I’m ashamed!” 


she repeated, miserably, again and again. 
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Mr. Brown scrawled the words “ Received 
payment ” and his signature across the long- 
standing account which she was utterly 
unable to pay and handed it to her. 

Incoherently she poured forth her thanks. 

“VYe—ye kent a’ the time that I was 
spendin’ ma ready money at the Stores, an’ 
yet—an’ yet-——” 

The grocer gave a queer laugh. “ Never 
heed aboot that. I'll be gaun to the Stores 
masel’ some o’ these days,” he said, as he 
lowered the lamp. 

He came round from behind the counter 
and pushed her 
gently from the 
shop. Presently 
he reached his 
parlour. 

‘““Ye wasna 
ower hard on the 
auld buddy, was 
ye?” asked 
Mrs. Brown, 
anxiously. 

“T managed 
to keep ma tem- 
per,” he replied, 
sitting down and 
beginning to 
clear the ashes 
from his pipe. 
“T did what ye 
asked, though it 
gaed agin the 
grain.” 

She nodded in a pleased 
fashion. ‘We dinna want to 
remember hurtin’ onybody, 
dae we, Peter?” she inquired, 
softly. 

“T daursay ye’re richt, Jean. 

But I doot I’m losin’ 

ma business principles. Mercy sud 

be tempered wi’ justice, I’m think- 
in’,” he said, reflectively. 

“ Mercy’s aye safe,” she returned. 
“Folk get oot o’ their depth wi’ the 
ither thing.” 

“You an’ me ha’e received little 
o’ either,” he remarked, bitterly. 

“Ve’re no’ to be sayin’ that, 
Peter,” she said, quickly. “ An’ 
ye’re no’ to be thinkin’ it.” 

“ Did ye no’ say an’ think it yersel’ a wee 
while back ?” he asked as quickly. 

“T did, Peter, I did,” she replied, softly. 
“But noo I ken I was wrang. It wasna 
helpin’ me, an’ it wasna helpin’ you, to say or 
think it.” 
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The man’s face grew tender. 

* Ye was aye a help to yer man,” he mur- 
mured, and fell silent, gazing into the fire, 
his pipe forgotten. 

More than two years had passed since the 
advent of the New Century Stores, Limited. 
The Fairport folk were beginning to remark 
that the Browns were ageing “ wonderfu’ 
quick.” Mr. Brown had lost a deal of his 
briskness and simple bumptiousness, and did 
not hold his head so high on Sundays as he 
used to do. Mrs. Brown had given up going 
out to tea-parties, although she still enter- 
tained old friends occasionally in her parlour. 
The gossips had grown tired of discussing the 
probable condition of Mr. Brown’s finances. 
Several times it had been rumoured that he 
was going to give up business, but nothing 
definite followed, and some people asserted 
that he was still making a profit, even at 
Store prices—which, of course, proved how 
he must have bled his customers in days 
gone by. A few individuals had stuck to 
him throughout the period of opposition ; a 
few others had tried the Stores and returned 
to him with the admission that outward 
appearances were too often deceptive. 

Peter roused himself from gazing at the 
fire, recollected that he had been going to 
have a smoke, and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

“Joseph Ridhorn sud be here in twa- 
three meenits,” he remarked. 

y, Peter. Ye—ye’re gaun to tell him ?’ 

Mr. Brown nodded. 

‘I think it’s best to tell him, Jean. He 
can keep his ain coonsel. Eh—dae ye want 
to see him yersel’?” The question was 
asked hesitatingly. 

“Oh, it wudna be nice to keep awa’,” she 
replied. “We'll no’ let him say muckle 
aboot it. We'll jist tell him, an’ then change 
the subject. Eh?” 

‘Vera weel. Did ye tie up the three 
bottles o’ ginger wine ?” 

‘I did that. I hope he'll no’ kill hissel’,’ 
she said, with a little smile. “I wonder 
whaur I pit ma lavender bag? I'd better get 
it ready.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Redhorn arrived, 
and at his own request was accommodated 
with a chair as near the fire as possible. 

‘It’s no’ worth while thinkin’ aboot chil 
blains when the tomb’s waitin’ for ye,” he 
explained. “I dinna expect to see the New 
Year,” he went on, mournfully, “an’ this is 
the third o’ December. It’s fine for you that 
ha’e health.” 

“Oh, ye’re no’ lookin’ that bad, Maister 
Ridhorn,” said Mrs. Brown, encouragingly. 
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“T think ye’re lookin’ a deal better nor ye 
was a fortnicht back.” 

Mr. Redhorn shook his head gloomily. 
“It'll be a surprise to me if I’m spared to 
the New Year. Ma nervous functions is 
entirely disarranged, apart frae the fact that 
ma digeestive organs is 


“Tits, Joseph,” interposed Mr. Brown ; 
“yve’ve been readin’ ower mony advertiz- 
ments. Ye mauna be sae eager for yer 
tomb, for the wife an’ me’ll be expectin’ a 
veesit frae ye on Ne’erday. So ye maun——” 

He stopped abruptly and put his hand to 
his head. “* What am I sayin’ ?” he muttered, 
helplessly. 

But his wife understood, and seized the 
opportunity which she had feared might be 
very long in coming. Her voice shook a 
little, but her face was brave, as she said, 
quietly :— 

*’Deed, ay. Maybe Maister Ridhorn’ll 
tak’ a trip to Glesca on Ne’erday, an’ see us 
in wur new shoose. We'll be in order by 
that time, an’ we'll be rale gled to see ye, 
Maister Ridhorn.” 

The painter sat bolt upright in his chair, 
staring at her. 

“Glesca? Yer new hoose ?” he gasped. 

“Jist that. Peter'll tell ye aboot it,” 
she said, her voice breaking. She rose and 
hurried from the room. 

Mr. Redhorn turned his watery blue eyes 
upon Mr. Brown. 

‘What did she mean ?” he exclaimed. 

“Every word that she said, Joseph,” came 
the somewhat unsteady reply. “I’m bate, 
Joseph, I’m bate—clean bate.” 

There was silence in the parlour, save for 
the heavy breathing of the guest and the 
wind in the chimney. ‘The guest’s lips and 
fingers tw.tched curiously. The temptation 
to say “I told ye so” was very great. 

* Ay,” resumed Mr. Brown at last, “the 
comp’ny was ower strong for me. Ye was 
richt, Joseph, ye was richt.” 

Mr. Redhorn raised his right hand above 
his head,“and solemnly said, “ May I be 
drawn and quartered if I ever pey a penny o’ 
mine to the Stores. f I’ve to tramp the 
fower miles to Kinlochan for every bite I eat 
I'll dae it gledly.” 

“Ye’re a guid freen’, Joseph,” said the 
grocer, sadly. ‘“.But efter I’m awa’ there’s 
nae reason for gaun by the Stores. I’m no’ 
sayin’ I like the comp’ny. In fac’, the wife 
has often checkit me for sayin’ things that 
werena exactly blessin’s. But noo, ye see, 
her an’ me ha’e realized the warst, as it were, 
an’ we're jist gaun to try an’ mak’ the best 
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o’ things. We're gettin’ auld, an’ it’s no 
worth while cursin’ folk. We’ve jist made 
a’ wur arrangements in secret, an’ we're gaun 
to slip awa’ this day week. I ken ye'll no’ 
speak aboot it to onybody.” 


bate the comp’ny. ... But, ye see, I didna 
want to be pit oot ma auld business. I didna 
want to leave ma auld hame. It—it’s like 
uprootin’ twa auld trees, me an’ the wife leavin’ 
Fairport. Sometimes I think I canna thole 





“ie I'VE TO TRAMP THE FOWEK MILES TO KINLOCHAN FOR EVERY BITE I EAT I'LL DAE IT GLEDLY.” 


“This day week!” groaned the painter. 
“ Ye micht ha’e gi’ed me langer warnin’.” 

“Oh, man! Her an’ me couldna speak 
aboot it to onybody. . . . Naebody kens but 
yersel’ ; an’ dacent Wullie MacDonald, the 
pierman, wha’s gaun to get wur bits o’ 
furniture removed wi’oot gi’ein’ the wife 
trouble ; an’ the lawyer in Glesca that’s gaun 
to wind up what’s left o’ the business efter 
we're awa’.” 

“Is the comp’ny no’ takin’ ower yer 
business ? ” 

“Na, na; I tried them. I pit by ma 
pride, Joseph,” said Peter, his voice shaking, 
his fingers gripping the arms of his chair. 
“T pit by ma pride, for the wife’s sake—for I 
kent it wud mean an’ awfu’ loss to remove 
everything to the toon to sell it there—an’ I 
wrote to the comp’ny, offerin’ everything at 
their ain valuation.” 

“ An’ what did the comp’ny say?” 

“They regretted they couldna mak’ ony 
offer. Ye see, Joseph, a comp’ny has neither 
hert nor soul. It has jist a greedy brain an’ 
graspin’ fingers.” 

“ Ye dinna mean to tell me ye’re bankrupt, 
shairly ?” 

Mr. Brown smiled feebly. “ No’ jist as bad 
as that, Joseph. Everybody’ll be peyed, an’ 
the wife has her savin’s. I’m gled I wasna 
mad enough to touch them. I doot I’ve been 
stupit a’ the time. I sud never ha’e tried to 





it; but when I look at er, Joseph, I’m 
ashamed o’ masel’. Ye'll maybe no’ under- 
staun what I mean, you bein’ a single man, 
but I’ve learned that it’s the wife that has 
the pluck when the pluck’s maist needit.” 

‘An’ what are ye gaun to dae in Glesca ?” 
inquired Mr. Redhorn, after a pause. 

“Merry an’ Fairley are giein’ me a—a 
poseetion in their warehoose,” replied Mr. 
Brown, not mentioning that the salary was to 
be a modest twenty-two shillings a week. 
“T’ve bocht frae them since I startit business, 
but, a’ the same, it was guid o’ them to mak’ 
room for an auld man. Noo, I'll tell ye the 
rest o’ wur plans, Joseph, an’ efter that we'll 
no’ refer to the matter again.” 

A little later Mr. Brown rose, opened the 
door, and called :— 

“ Are ye comin’, Jean ?” 

Almost immediately Mrs. Brown appeared, 
bearing a tray containing the painter’s 
favourite refreshments. Her eyes were red, 
but she smiled hospitably as she set the tray 
on the table. 

“Help yersel’, Maister Ridhorn, help yer- 
sel’,” she said, kindly. 

“Ye’ve got to tak’ wur remainin’ stock 0’ 
three bottles hame wi’ ye the nicht, Joseph,” 
said the host. “Ye can drink wur healths 
in wur absence.” 

“T—T'll drink yer healths noo,” Mr. 
Redhorn replied, filling his glass and raising 
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it to his lips. “ Yer vera guid healths,” he 
tried to say, and added, apologetically, “ It’s 
no’ jist the thocht o’ yer handsome present 
that’s affectin’ me. It’s—it’s—oh, ye’ve aye 
been that kind to me.” 

He took his leave earlier than usual, but 
he had not been long gone when Mr. Brown 
was summoned again to the door to find him 
returned. 

“Come ootside 
for a meenit,” 
whispered Mr. 
Redhorn. 

‘‘What is it, 
Joseph ‘- 

=" I’ve got 
three hunner 
pound in the bank. 
Wull ye tak’ it an’ 
start a new busi 
ness ?” stammered 
the painter. ak 
wudna be sair on 
ye for the int 
rest.” 

The grocer 
could not reply at 
once. When he 
managed to speak 
he said, quietly : 

“Ve’re a_ kind 
man, Joseph Rid 
horn, but but 
we're ower auld to 
begin again in a 
strange place, an 
ower auld to bor 
row money. The 
Lord bless ye.” 

“ A’ the same, 
it’s there if ye ever 
want it,” said the 
painter, as he 
turned away. 
“Mind that.” 


And he went home THE LOKD BLESS VE 


to his lonely lodg 

ing, muttering ugly, dreadful curses on the 
company, from the managing director to the 
humblest shareholder. 


On the morning of the day previous to 
that fixed for their departure Mr. Brown 
sought his wife in the midst of her packing. 
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“ Jean,” he said, “dae ye think ye could 
be ready to leave the nicht instead o’ the 
morn’s mornin’ ?” 

She understood what he felt. 

“*Deed, ay, Peter, I'll be ready,” she 
replied. 

And so it came to pass that, a few minutes 
before the steamer was due, they tore them 
selves away from 
the old home and 
the old place ol 
business, and went 
down to the 
almost deserted 
pier in the early 
darkness of the 
winter evening. 
Peter managed to 
hold up his head 
and pass a jocular 
remark to the pier 
nan in whose 
charge he left the 
keys, but his wife 
was bowed and 
speechless. 

About six weeks 
later was held the 
annual general 
meeting of the 
New Century 
Stores, Limited, 
and the chairman’s 
remarks contained 
the following : 

“Ladies and gen 
tlemen, last year 
at this time some 
of you expressed 
yourselves d i Ss 
satistied—and 
quite reasonably so 

with the progress 
of the branch at 
Fairport, the severe 
opposition unex 
pectedly encoun 
tered there being responsible for a consider 
able loss. I have now, however, the honour 
to inform you that the victory has been ours, 
that the upposition has entirely disappeared ” 

(applause)—“ and that you may, in future, 
look for a fair prdfit instead of an irritating 
loss.” (Renewed applause.) 
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THE OLD WAY OF CUTTING GRAIN IN HUNGARY BEFORE 1HE INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN KEAPING MACHINES, 


The Romance of American Implements in Foreign Lands. 


By Laura S. FARLow. 


pan anne HE aggressive spirit of American 
j enterprise is nowhere more 
strikingly shown than in the 
way in which our agricultural 
implements and machinery 
generally are rapidly invading, 
not only savage and remote regions of the 
earth, but even European countries ; and at 
this hour a body of picked commercial 
travellers, many of them not only amazingly 
expert linguists, but also trained diplomatists 
and born explorers, are out scouring the 
world for new “ markets.” You will find 
them travelling by dog-team and “komatik ” 
up in Arctic Alaska, writing out their orders 
by the light of the Midnight Sun, or speeding 
to the nearest civilized post by reindeer 
“express” to send news of new openings 
to their employers in Chicago, New York, 





Kansas City, and other important centres of 
the agricultural implement and machinery 
trade. 

You will find them thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles south, packing their necessary 
provisions on llamas over the Andes, or 
travelling by camel in Mohammedan North 
Africa, or reclining in negro-carried ham- 
mocks along the banks of the mighty Congo. 
Before me as I write I have a selection of 
catalogues of the various houses represented, 
many of them printed in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, and even Chinese 
and Arabic, as well as English. They are 
copiously and beautifully illustrated and 
printed on art paper, and in the hands of the 
travelled “drummers” aforesaid they prove 
irresistible arguments for the supremacy of 
American goods. 





A FINE SHOW OF BINDING MACHINES ON, THE ESTATE OF COUNT BERCHTOLD, IN HUNGARY. 








The result is that American agricultural 
implements and machinery are making their 
way in amazing quantities to the remotest 
parts of the earth—especially the Orient, 
where new markets are constantly being 
opened up for machinery, electrical apparatus, 
locomotives, and railway material generally. 
Very large orders for electric-power plants 
have recently been placed in San Francisco 
for cities in Korea and India, as well as Siam 
and the Dutch East Indies. Even Australia 
is a large buyer of 
American imple- 
ments. 

No difficulties 
are too great to 
be surmounted by 
American in 
genuity. Quite 
recently a German 
merchant in a 
small town some 
thirty miles from 
Vladivostok sent 
a large order for 
general merchan- 
dise to a New 
York house, and 
he pointed out at 
the same time 
that there were 
practically no 
roads. “But,” 
said he, “here is 
the order, any 
how, if you can 
deliver the goods 
at my door.” 

The mere ship- 
ping to the great 
Siberian port was 
only a question 
of packing and 
freightage, but 
then the diffi- 
culties only com 
menced. One 
may imagine the amazement of the 
“natives” when, a week or two after 
the steamer arrived, an American traction 
engine with a train of broad-tyred waggons 
behind it roared, and rumbled, and jolted 
through the wilderness, and finally drew up 
at that German merchant’s door. ‘The 
goods were delivered, and thereupon nego 
tiations were begun for the sale of the 
traction engine that had brought them, 
together with its train of cars. In due time 
these were advantageously disposed of, and 
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AN AMERICAN CHAIN HAULAGE ARRANGEMENT FOR CARRYING LOGS AT 
THE RATE OF TWO HUNDRED AN HOUR, AT KAMYSCHIN, ON 
THE VOLGA, RUSSIA. 
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another victory added to the long list of 
American commercial successes. 

It is estimated that we export at least two 
thousand different kinds of articles, and our 
“field” at present consists of fifty nations 
and regions of the earth. We have splendid 
lieutenants or advance agents in our Consuls, 
of whom we now have enlisted an army of 
nearly one thousand five hundred picked 
men. And to think that in the year 1800 
we had barely twenty-five consulates, includ 
ing one at the 
“foreign” port of 
New Orleans ! 

Our Consul 
General in Cape 
‘Town, Mr. Stowe, 
in a recent report 
writes as follows : 
“To make a list 
of all the articles 
of American 
nanufacture sent 
here during | the 
past four .years 
would require 
many pages. ‘The 
natives are as- 
tounded when 
they see light, 
strong, and effi 
cient American 


plements at work 
in the field. Ameri 
can hatchets and 
scientific axes are 
cutting the kind 
ling wood for the 
home and hewing 
down the forests. 
Where six yoke 
of oxen were once 
seen | pulling an 
eight-inch plough, 
our American 
ploughs with 
one yoke now do the work.” 

Years ago, even, American exporters were 
noted for the attention they paid to instruc 
tions and their persistent ingenuity in over 
coming obstacles. Here is an instance of 
this. A number of American implements 
were ordered for a small store attached toa 
cattle ranch thirty or forty miles north-east 
of Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic. New 
York received the order and the instructions 
read : “‘ Pack in small cases and bales for cart 
transport, and ship v/@ Buenos Ayres.” As 
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there was no f 
direct line then 
running to the 
River Plate, the 
consignment was 
first sent to 
Liverpool. 

They were 

next transferred 
to a vessel of the 
Pacific Steam 
Navigation Com- 
pany, which took 
them to Monte- 
video. Then 
came a journey 
across the La 
Plata on a river 
steamer, and 
finally the goods 
were landed by 
means of a sail- 
ing lighter and 
huge wheeled 
carts, which were 
necessary on 
account of the shallowness of the water. 
The next stage was a railroad journey to 
Cordoba, where a number of broad-tyred 
waggons were in waiting, drawn by the wiry 
horses of the Pampas. 

Finally, owing to the awful state of the 
roads through rain, the bales and cases were 
repacked on to the backs of horses, bullocks, 
and native peons, and finally dumped in the 
ranch-owner’s storehouse after having travelled 
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twelve thousand 
miles by water, 
experiencing 
seven different 
transhipments, 
and as many 
different varieties 
of conveyance. 

In Central 
Africa American 
engines are puff- 
ing through the 
dense forests, 
and negroes who 
may have carried 
goods for Living- 
stone and Stanley 
are carrying on 
their heads cases 
bearing the in- 
scription, “ From 
Chicago to But- 
suma, v@ Mom- 
basa.” 

Nor is the tre- 
mendous force 
and “ push” of the American exporter unfelt 
in European countries. Consul-General Hurst, 
of Vienna, remarks that “ Austrian manufac- 
turers and agriculturists are making an organ- 
ized effort to stem the inflow of American 
imports.” We are sending cutlery to Sheffield, 
iron to Birmingham, and locomotives are 
being built and exported for British railroads. 

Talking of railroads reminds one that our 
old enemy Spain is buying implements and 
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NAKROW-GAUGE POKTABLE KAILROAD RECENTLY INSTALLED ON A SUGAR PLANTATION IN NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 


machinery from us at a great pace. Even 
in April, 1898, at the outbreak of the war, a 
cable order was received for six locomotives 
for the Bilbao Santander Railroad. These 
were actually being built while hostilities 
were in progress, and were shipped in the 
month of July, when offensive operations 
against the Spanish coast were contemplated 
by our Government. 

The Compania del Norte placed a single 
order for six hundred freight cars ; and King 
Alfonso himself has recently ordered in this 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY BEING USED BY ARABS NEAR THE CITY OF ALGIERS. 


country a luxurious combination train for 
his private use, consisting of dining, parlour, 
and sleeping cars. 

The big American merchants and their 
Consuls abroad work hand in hand in a way 
unknown on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and the result of this arrangement is an 
immense access of trade and the correspond 
ing amassing of wealth. Take Siberia, for 
example, with which American industry has 
been identified for over forty years. Probably 
the best-known and wealthiest American 1 
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Siberia at this moment is Mr. Enoch 
Emery, a Cape Cod boy who went out 
to this savage region at the age of 
fifteen, and now owns a chain of money- 
making stores at Vladivostok, Niko- 
laievsk, Habarovsk, Blagoveshchensk, 
and Moscow. 

Mr. Emery is credited with having 
added twenty thousand effective men 
to the population of Siberia by the 
introduction of American agricultural 
machinery. One might well marvel 
how American implements can possibly 
make their way in these uncivilized 
parts of the world, especially when one 
considers how content the natives have 


been for thousands of years under 
existing conditions. ‘Take China, for 
example—the Foochow region. Our 


Consul there tells me it is all very well 
to talk of four hundred millions of 
people and the new markets they ought 
to provide for American implements ; 
but, as he points out, such tools as 
they do use are absurdly low in price 
as compared with our up-to-date im- 
plements. 

Ploughs cost from one to two dollars, 
harrows fifty cents to a dollar, hoes from 
five to fifteen cents, and rakes as low as 
anickel! Yet there is no market which our 
hustling countrymen are not exploring—even 
Syria, where the very first query about goods 
made by a possible purchaser is not “ Will 
they work ?” but “ Are they cheap?” Then 
comes the delicate subject of credit, as to 
which the Syrians are accustomed to those 
mellifluous phrases, “When you like” and 
* Varina” (*“* To-morrow ”). 

In Greece there is a quite extraordinary 








AN AERIAL ROPEWAY IN THE VOLGA COUNTRY. 


demand for our tools, agricultural machinery, 
sewing machines, typewriters, and bicycles. 
Talking of the last-named reminds me that 
our Consul’s bicycle was the first to speed 
over the valley of the Euphrates and through 
the streets of Harput in Eastern Turkey—the 
traditional site of the Garden of Eden, 
between the head waters of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The Consul opened a commercial 
exhibit at his house, formed a special agency 
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A RIGHT-HAND BINDER ON THE VAST FERTILE STEPPES IN SOUTHERN SIBERIA. 


for American bicycles and agricultural imple- 
ments, and established a model farm near 
Harput, which became a permanent object- 
lesson as to the value of the new implements. 

American invention as applied to agri- 
cultural implements has indeed reached an 
almost miraculous pitch since 1831, when the 
first labour-saving machine used in the field 
was invented. It is estimated that this par- 
ticular reaper saves each year, in the cost of 
bread, an amount greater than the world’s 
annual gain in wealth ; and it has, moreover, 
increased threefold the world’s production 
of wheat. This instrument was the corner- 
stone on which has been reared the largest 
organization in the world for the manufacture 
and sale of agricultural and labour - saving 
machines. 

The business of which I speak is located 


in Chicago, and comprises a ground and floor 
space of nearly one hundred and fifty acres. 
This stupendous business employs a great 
fleet of fifty lake vessels to bring in the 
lumber and iron used in the harvesting 
machinery, and the Chicago River itself runs 
through the works. Although very little wood 
is used in a harvesting machine, the lumber- 
yards of this concern contain a stock of 
twenty-six million feet of air-dried hard-wood 
timber ; and it uses fifteen million feet of 
cheap lumber for the boxes and crates in 
which are packed its products, which are sent 
to every nation on earth. 

The foundry is located on the fifth floor, 
and from enormous cupolas eighty feet above 
the ground three hundred tons of melted 
grey iron are poured every twenty-four hours. 
The machines. are sent out in sections to the 
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nations of Europe, South America, Africa, 
Australia, and Central Asia, with the abso- 
lute certainty that all parts will fit perfectly 
when they come to be set up. Altogether 
more than twenty-five thousand emfp/oyés work 
for this one business which I am describing, 
and besides the sixteen thousand local sales- 
men there are two thousand five hundred 
travelling “diplomats” who cover twenty- 
nine nations, representing all the important 


grain and grass-growing territories of the 
world. 
As each _harvest- 


ing machine re 
places on an aver 
age the labour of 
ten men, it is esti 
mated that the two 
million “ harvest- 
ers” turned out by 
this concern are 
equal to the harvest- 
labour of twenty 
million men. As 
showing the colos- 
sal scale on which 
American — agricul- 
tural implements 
and machinery are 
exported, I have 
but to mention the 
one fact of the 
steamer Crewe 
leaving Philadel é 
phia on February a 
27th, 1900, for 

Odessa and Novor- 

ossiya, in Russia, with a shipment‘of nine 
thousand tons of harvesting machines 
alone. 

Other consignments of binders for handling 
tall or short grain, mowers, huskers and 
shredders, reapers, and other implements 
followed in due course and on a like scale. 

It is well worth while to fit out the com- 
mercial - traveller-explorer on the most ela- 
borate and expensive scale if he is carrying 
“side-lines,” so to speak, in light railroads. 
Wonderful indeed is the number of portable 
railroads of all kinds exported from America 
every year, ranging in variety from aérial 
ropeways wherefrom depend trucks, swinging 
from the cable, right down to small systems 
like that supplied to the order of Professor 
Dr. Felix von Luschan for the excavation of 
ancient Assyrian monuments at Sendjirli. 
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Then, again, in the far north of Europe, 
amid the Norwegian heights between Opsat 
and Myrdal, nearly three thousand feet 
above sea-level, the fragments of blasted 
rock from the Gravehals Tunnel were 
removed by means of an American field 
railroad. ‘These narrow-gauge roads, indeed, 
are found all over Norway and Sweden, 
running between shops and factories, ware- 
houses, yards, and wharves—particularly in 
the and timber trades. Even in 


paper 


aad & 





ON A FRENCH FARM NEAR MIREBEAU, 


Bosnia and the Herzegovina these light rail- 
roads are found, for after a visit from the 
specially - selected American representative 
the decisive cablegram may be sent which 
means in effect, “Ship at once a five-mile 
portable railroad, complete with switches, 
cars, etc.” 

Even in German Africa one of these useful 
roads was laid down in 1896, the consign- 
ment consisting in all of three thousand 
metres of rail, with switches, turn-tables, and 
sixteen waggons. They are found also 
transporting gold-bearing ore in Johannesburg, 
carrying sugar-cane in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and South Africa; whilst in India you will 
find similar American plant at the cotton- 
mills, on coal-fields and gold-mines, tea and 
sugar plantations, and even on military shoot- 
ing ranges. 
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AND THE 


STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HERITAGE. 

SAY that the shadows appeared 
to creep upon her young life ; 
but what man would have 
guessed as much when we rode 
out of the old city of Tours, two 
= short months after 1 had spoken 
the word which pledged us to the journey ? 

For in truth we were a merry party. A 
stranger passing us by might have said, 
“There goes a couple to the altar, and 
yonder pleasant abbé will have the taste of 
good liquor upon his tongue to-morrow.” 
The novelty of her situation, the new con- 
dition in which we must live henceforth, 
banished the gloom from my dear wife’s face 
and set her laughing at every little jest. I 
came as near to living a life beyond my own 
in happiness and content as ever. a man did 
in all this world. Le Brun alone held his 
tongue and answered us but wistfully. 

“We were safer in Paris,” said he. 

I had but one rejoinder to this, and it was 
to remind him what our friend the abbé had 
suffered in that same city of his desires. 

“They put a rope about his neck and 
tipped him off a roof. That’s a pretty road 
to safety if a man’s vertebra be stout enough. 
We'll fall upon good grass at the chateau, 
Le Brun, and roll where we please afterwards. 
Let those live in Paris who wear iron collars.” 

“TI speak but for madame’s sake,” he re- 
torted. “ These people have long memories. 
They are likely to keep’ a place in their 
recollection for the Chevalier’s niece. That 
is why I say that we shall do well to go in 
among them with our hands upon our swords 
and our friends at our heels. You are a 
stranger to Frenchmen, Mr. Kay, and some 
of them do not desire your good opinion of 
the race. I have taken it upon me to act in 
your name, and yonder stand those who will 
bear witness to my prudence. If you quarrel 
with me, let them return. But I would speak 
to madame first and let the last word be 
with her.” 

I looked up and made out, at a turn in the 
road where it begin to climb a considerable 
range of hills, some fifteen or sixteen horse- 
men, well mounted and armed abundantly, 
who appeared to wait for our coming ; and, 
when we came, greeted Le Brun very cor- 
dially and immediately added themselves to 





our little company. He told me without 
loss of words that they had been among the 
number of his maitres d’armes both in Paris 
and London. Some of them, I observed, 
were well known to Pauline, who gave them 
an affectionate welcome ; though she laughed 
at poor Le Brun’s timidity and declared his 
prudence untimely. I could see, none the 
less, that she was not displeased to have so 
many fine fellows about her ; and we rode on 
afterwards with a feeling of security I had 
not enjoyed since we quitted England. 

So here, then, was the end of the good 
abbé’s warning and of my friend Lafayette’s 
solicitude for us. Seventeen masterly swords 
upon a narrow, winding road, the chateau 
itself but five miles distant, what had we to 
fear, or why should we hesitate? Twenty 
times I congratulated myself both upon my 
dear wife’s courage and her persistency in 
this matter. Life at the chateau might well 
be a man’s life for me, and for her a reward 
for those long years of poverty and exile she 
had suffered in France and England. So 
much I had just said, and was reflecting 
further upon all the possibilities that fortune 
might have in store for us, when a loud shout 
from the servants ahead arrested my atten- 
tion, and, looking up to the hills above us, I 
discerned the first omen of that long night, 
and stood aghast at the dreadful spectacle 
my eyes revealed to me. 

A horseman pursued by bloodhounds 
galloped down a tortuous, narrow road which 
cut its way between two of the greater hills 
and thence, winding about above a tremen- 
dous chasm, descended to the valley almost 
as it were by a series of sloping terraces 
hewn out of the solid rock. Guarded only 
by a low wall, built of loose stones piled one 
upon the other, it was plainly to be seen that 
the horseman had but to draw a rein over 


_ tight at any one of those treacherous corners 


to be down in an instant, three or four 
hundred feet, to the very depths of the stony 
chasm through which we rode. 

And from this dreadful fate, apparently, 
there was no escape to be thought of. The 
savage hounds, baying angrily, followed upon 
the trail with foam-flecked jaws and mouths 
agape to fetch the rider down. To them the 
treacherous winding road was a sure path 
enough ; but the stranger, driven by fear and 
being compelled to pull his horse back 
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upon his haunches at every corner, lost 
ground so plainly that his fate must be now 
but a matter of moments. On our part, we 
could but gaze awestruck upon the swiftly 
changing scene. To help the man _ was 
impossible. That which overtook him came 
and went like a flash. One minute reining 
back where the road turned sharply, the next 
I saw a hound leap up at his horse’s throat 
and, fixing his dripping fangs therein, drive the 





“} SAW A HOUND LEAP UP AT HIS HORSE'S THROAT.” 


maddened brute toward the parapet, which 


crumbled at his touch like a very house of 


cards. Now they were over for a truth 

horse and hound together to the very depths, 
striking the earth with a blow that froze the 
blood in the veins of every man that heard 


it. But the rider remained on the brink of 


the precipice above. We could see him 
after a spell, his back against the rock, cutting 
and slashing at the remaining hound, which 
now attacked him savagely. And then, for 
the first time, there came to us the hope 
that we might save him. 

“ Forward !” cried Le Brun, at the moment 
putting spurs to his horse and galloping wildly 
up the hillside. “Fifty crowns to the man 
who is first up!” 

“T make it a hundred!” cried I; and 
following after him, Pauline at my side, the 
whole company swept up the hill like a 
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squadron of cavalry that has the order to 
charge. 

That was a wild, mad race, to be sure, horse 
pressing upon horse, man crying to man, the 
sheer precipice upon our right hands, the 
vast abyss upon our left. None thought of 
danger to himself, none reined back where a 
false step would have sent him down head- 
long to the black rocks below. My little 
wife, her eyes blazing, her face hard set, 
showed the pace to the best of 
them, and but for Le Brun, who 
| rode a fine English horse, would 
have been up before them all. 
Well that such was not to be. 
For the man was dead when Le 


Brun found him; and_ the 
hound which had torn his 
throat slunk back to those 


human hounds above who had 
dispatched him to this awful 
work. 

We hid the spectacle from 
my wife’s eyes as well as we 
could ; and, grouped upon the 
narrow road about the body, 
asked who the unhappy man 
might be and under what circum- 
stances this brutal vengeance had 
been taken upon him. When 
the Abbé Gregoire rode up (and 
he had lagged far behind us 
during the gallop) he cried out 
at once that the poor fellow was 
his own steward, Andrew Moriot 
— “and, gentlemen,” says he, 
“if this be not a warning from 
the Almighty, then have all signs 
and ‘omens ceased upon earth.” 
To which, I fear me, the rough troopers had 
but a very worldly answer ; and one of them 
rejoined that if he could meet any of those 
signs and omens in the flesh he would carve 
his name upon him in a way he would 
not soon forget. It was scarcely said when 
Pauline herself called our attention to a little 
group of men gathered upon the very summit 
of the nearest hill ; and though they stood, 
it might be, a hundred feet above us, one of 
our company fired a musket at them regard- 
less of all consequences, and at this they 
scattered like a herd of deer and were 
instantly lost to our sight. 

I should have told you that it had been 
our intention to approach the chateau as late 
in the afternoon of the day as reasonably 
might be, both to avoid the observation of 
the curious and to be the better able to enter 
the house secretly, as the abbé desired. So 
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darkness came down upon us as we climbed 
the hillside, and presently a heavy storm of 
thunder and lightning added to the difficulties 
of our road. Through this we rode on 
eagerly, the lightning showing us the depths 
of the chasms and the thunder frightening our 
horses to such an extent that we were often 
within an ace of destruction upon those 
very rocks to which horse and hound had 
fallen but a few short minutes before. And 
not this alone, but the sudden appearance, 
amid the lightning’s glare, of uncouth figures 
upon outstanding crags, some mounted, some 
but ragged peasants, threatening us with wild 
gestures, could not fail to inspire apprehension 
if, indeed, it did not move the weaker among 
the servants to something akin to terror. 
These, however, pushed along as rapidly as 
the others, being in mortal terror of solitude 
upon the hillside ; and when the storm had a 
little abated and we had climbed to the 
height of the pass, the Chateau d’Aulay came 
instantly to our view, and we observed, to 
our complete amazement, that it blazed with 
lights from end to end. 





“ Heavens!” cried the abbé ; 
“they’ve fired the house.” 

Le Brun answered that their 
fire burned nothing but good oil 
and honest candles. 

“It’s Jourdain’s band,” he said; 
“they have sacked half the houses between 
here and Poictiers these last five weeks. I 
heard of them at Tours, and sent for what help 
I could. If we are to save the chateau, 


gentlemen, it must be done this instant.” 
They replied with one voice that they 
were ready, and instantly fell to priming 


“SHE LED THE COMPANY INTO THE OLD PARK.” 
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their pistols and gathering up their bridle- 
reins. I looked at little Pauline, an un- 
spoken request upon my tongue that she 
would stay behind with the abbé and. the 
servants ; but there was that in her eyes I 
had already seen both in Paris and in 
London ; and once having seen could never 
mistake. 

“You wish to go, sweetheart?” I asked 
her. 

“‘ Was there need to ask me that, Zaida ?” 
she exclaimed ; and spurring her horse forward 
she led the company into the old park, and 
we raced across it at a gallop, like jockeys 
who would win a cup. 

Every furlong now showed us the old 
house more clearly, its wonderful towers and 
turrets, and its oddly-shaped gables jutting 
out on every side and often spanning the 
swift river which cut it in twain. Even from 
afar it became evident that a considerable 
number of men ravaged those famous rooms. 
Many windows took shape of fire as those 
within roamed from floor to floor, and raised 
their torches aloft to guide them as they 





went. Nearer still and we heard their angry 
voices, roaring defiance and exhorting each 
other to pillage. In the gardens we en- 
countered the outposts of the horde ; timid 
children watching the lights and fearful to 
approach ; women who had the desire, but 
not the courage, to plunder. These cursed 
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us as we went by ; but we heard them with 
indifference and no man drew rein until 
he was at the very door of the chateau. 
Our impatience waxed greater than our pru- 
dence—and yet I doubt if prudence would 
have saved us that night. 

My wife was the first up the steps to the 
chateau, but Le Brun and I stood at her 
side almost immediately. No one cared a 
fig what became of the good horses which 
had carried us from Tours. We left them 
in the courtyard, whence they scampered 
away to the park like a herd of startled deer 
racing from the voices of men. Not a hand 
could be spared to tether them, and the 
courage of the servants did not carry them 
so far as the gates we now passed. For 
that matter I blamed the fellows not at all. 
Here was a great house full of raging demons, 
of peasants drunk with wine and desire of 
revenge. We were but a handful against 
them, and our only hope lay in coming at 
them suddenly. If we had stopped to think 
upon it, I doubt that we had gone in at all. 
But the fever of the fight was already upon 
us and we raced up the steps all together, and 
were in the great hall amidst the ruffians 
before a man had time so much as to think 
of consequences. 

And what a scene then came to our 
astonished eyes! Here, in a hall so vast 
that it seemed like a church, with stained- 
glass windows and galleries above and relics 
of the medizeval age upon the floor below 
here, I say, there were some fifty peasants of 
Touraine shrieking, dancing, drinking; a 
fearful rabble, dishevelled, with blood-shot 
eyes ; armed, men and women alike, with 
the oddest weapons that ever raiders carried, 
and so blind in fury against the house that 
they even fell upon one another in their 
efforts to destroy it. But it was not alone 
the aspect of this raving crew which fired 
our blood and sent our swords leaping from 
the scabbard — murder already had been done 
in the chateau. From the great gallery, 
which spanned the farther end of the hall, 
the bodies of three men hung head down- 
wards and swayed horribly upon the ropes 
which held them. These poor creatures 
were hacked and cut by the wretches 
below in a way that no honest man could 
permit himself to speak of. So dreadful, 
indeed, was the sight that I would have 
given all the dead Chevalier’s gold could 
I have dragged my wife from the scene ; 
but just as she had been first upon 
the steps without, so now did she press on 
before us, her eyes flashing, her hands 
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clenched as though she alone would bring 
these assassins to judgment. Had there been 
need to put heart imto us, then this brave 
girl’s courage assuredly had been an example 
which no man could resist. Of fear, 1 do 
believe that the dead Beauvallet’s daughter 
knew nothing. 

“ Cowards!” she cried. “ Assassins! You 
shall answer me for this.” And then, turning 
to Le Brun, she exclaimed, “ Kill them! kill 
them, Gaspard! Punish them! Make them 
answer to you!” 

We had come into the hall with a rush, but 
now for the first time, when Pauline spoke, 
this rabble became aware of our presence. 
A hush fell upon the place —not the hush of 
coming storm, but that silence a man may 
feel in a wood where there are wild beasts 
about him. Desisting for an instant from 
its occupations, the rabble turned its blood- 
shot eyes upon us and stood aghast at our 
Who were we? Whence had we 


intrusion. 
come? I shall never forget the face of the 
ruffan who strode forward boldly and 


answered Pauline’s accusation with a horrid 
threat and an appeal to those about him to 
fall upon us. So quick was he, so menacing, 
that the worst might have befallen but for 
Le Brun, who shot the man dead at the very 
instant of his attack, and bidding the others 
close about him formed a square of blades 
which twenty such hordes as this could not 
have withstood. 

For remember that here were some of the 
finest swordsmen in France—men who had 
earned their bread, since they were little 
older than children, by teaching that art in 
which the French have ever excelled. Reflect 
what a figure these unhappy peasants must 
cut in such an affray as this. Gaunt wretches 
thrusting pikes unwieldily, aiming crazy blows 
at us with adzes or hatchets, many of them 
armed with nothing better than oaken cudgels 

what skill had they to defend themselves or 
to cut a road to safety? In truth they went 
down before us like corn before a sickle ; 
and even the brave girl in our midst they 
could not strike at. Had not Pauline learnt 
her lesson from honest Le Brun, who had 
been as a father to her? I declare there was 
no cleverer hand upon the sword that night 
than my wife’s—and this is the odder thing, 
that until she stood beside me, her blade 
flashing in the garish light, I did not even 
know that she had ever used a sword ai all. 

We met them, I say, with a ring of steel, 
upon which they hurled themselves impo- 
tently, and from which they fled shrieking 
ere the first bout was over. Noratsin a trap 
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could have raced helter-skelter as these 
wretches now ran for liberty. Hurled back 
from that rampart of swords they broke and 
fled, our men after them, from room to room 
to the very garrets of the house; their cries 
resounding through the chateau ; their shrieks 
those of men to whom death was the supreme 
terror. If we showed them no mercy, spared 
none save the women, let the murdered men, 
hanging head downwards from the staircase 
of the hall, be our justification before those 
who judge us. The assassins had given no 
quarter and might hope for none. Up and 
down from gallery to gallery, here crouching in 
dark corners, there flinging themselves head- 
long from the windows to the moat below, I saw 
them crawling upon their hands and knees in 
abject fear, reel- 
ing, dying, thrust 
through like 
spitted fowls, 
their hearts laid 
bare, their limbs 


severed—a scene 
of carnage like 
to none which 


even a battlefield 
has shown me. 
Let me make 
no attempt to 
excuse or to ex- 
plain away that 
which Gaspard 
Le Brun’s 
veterans did 
at the Chateau 
d’Aulay that 
night. There is 
a heat of com- 
bat which no 
wisdom may 
temper. We rode 
to this house 
and found its ser- 
vants butchered 
for no crime 
but that of their 
fidelity. If the 
sight moved 
us to a frenzy 
of anger, who 
shall accuse us? 
For my part, I 
went with the 
others to the 
very end of it. The same mad desire to slay 
that I had known at Barren Hill followed 
me to the Chevalier’s house. When the fever 
passed and reason returned, the chateau was 
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as silentas the grave, save for pattering foot- 
steps in distant corridors, the moan of the 
night wind beneath the eaves, or the whispers 
of men afraid to speak aloud. 

And this, I said, was Pauline’s heritage— 
this house of blood and death which to-night 
we held so cheaply, but to-morrow might fail 
to hold at all. 

For who could doubt that the rabble would 
return, a thousand added to its number, to 
wreak its vengeance upon those who had 
dared to decry assassination or refused to 
bow the knee before this god of rapine which 
France worshipped so ardently ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

WE DRIVE OUT THE RED-CAPS. 
WE cleared the 
chateau of the 
raiders and 
closed every gate 
by which it might 
be approached. 
The morning 
showed us a 
glorious day of 
autumn, mea- 
dows upon which 
the sun shone 
with kindly 
warmth, and the 
mellow golden 
foliage of the 
splendid park. 
Not a living 
being, beyond 
the number of 
our own people, 
appeared in 
sight. The deer 
browsed almost 
at the parapets 
of the Italian gar- 
dens. We heard 
the music of dis- 
tant village bells, 
and from the 
higher windows 
could trace the 
course of the river 
Loire with boats 
passing upon it. 

I was early 
abroad with 
Le Brun, and 
when we had sent the servants out to catch 
the truant horses we walked beneath the 
trees of the great avenue by which the 
chateau is approached and asked ourselves, 
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“What next?” Should we remain in this 
house to make a fortress of it, or return to 
Paris to admit that we were vanquished? I 
gave my vote for the latter course unhesi- 
tatingly. Le Brun shook his head and re- 
minded me whose daughter Pauline was. 

“T feared it from the first,” said he; 
“there is that in the race which nothing will 
change. Her father would ride twenty miles 
any day to seek out an enemy. There’s the 
spirit which carried her into Touraine. She 
would die before she surrendered this house 
toa rabble. Had I known that we came to 
fight the countryside, a King’s treasure would 
not have brought me here. As it is, we must 
remain, or return tc Paris without her.” 

“An act that my good friend Gaspard Le 
Brun is very likely to be guilty of,” said I, 
jestingly, for in truth his tribute to my little 
wife’s courage could not but be welcome to 
my ears. 

He laughed with me, and I could see that 
he had as little desire as Pauline herself to 
seek safety or to turn aside where peril 
threatened us. 

“We can hold the house against them, I 
do not doubt it,” said he; “but, Mr. Kay, 
there must be foraging for food without any 
loss of time, and, if we have an engineer 
among us, let his be the task to see that the 
wells be guarded and the water secured. I 
am general enough to provide against the 
worst. If worse become better, at least you 
will have no quarrel with my prudence.” 

“ So far from it,” said I, “ that I was about 
to speak of those very measures. For the 
day at least it is truce. Let us make what 
use we can of our opportunities and lose 
none of the precious hours. Here is madame 
herself, come to tell us the same story, I'll 
be bound. Who would think, to look at her, 
that she carried herself last night like a 
maitre in a salle d’armes? TI’ faith, she has 
learned her lesson well and is Beauvallet’s 
daughter indeed.” 

Pauline still wore the green velvet habit 
in which she had ridden to the chateau, but 
she carried a whip in her hand in lieu of the 
rapier she had wielded so cleverly last night, 
and my first word to her was one upon that. 

“We'll need nothing better than that, 
sweetheart, let’s hope,” said I, indicating her 
whip ; “ here’s Gaspard meaning to run away 
to Paris and leave us alone. Two’s com- 
pany, they say—and one of them hides a 
rapier in her habit to correct her man when 
he has a mind to wander. Nay, dear heart, 
is it not that? Ye bought the rapier for Zaida 


against the day he would not do your will?” 
Vol. xxx.—34. 


She lifted her young lips to mine and told 
me the truth of it. 

“T took it from the table in the hall, where 
it lay as we went through,” said she. And 
then with much tenderness: “ Dear Zaida, 


“tnese things madden me, and I lose my true 


self in them. It has been so since I was but 
a child. You will not judge me for them, 
Zaida?” 

I told her that I judged her not at all. If 
there were some hidden mystery of her life 
which even my love could not penetrate, I 
made no complaint of it. 

“You do well to wish to be the mistress of 
your own house,” said I ; “such is owing to 
your father’s name. Few would show like 
courage, Pauline; but be sure that the man 
who loves you will be the last to quarrel 
with it.” 

She kissed me for the words; and her 
vagrant habit of caution returning to her, 
she asked Le Brun immediately if anything 
further had been seen of the raiders. He 
repeated that not so much as a single Red- 
Cap had put in an appearance at the chateau 
during the morning ; and he was going on to 
speak of the horses when, from a thicket of 
trees which bordered the Italian garden some 
furlong from us, a fearful cry, like that of a 
man in his death agony, burst suddenly 
upon our ears and held us spellbound. 
An instant later one of the servants, who 
had gone in quest of the horses, came stagger- 
ing out of the copse and fell stark dead in the 
open, not fifty paces from where we stood. 

“Great heavens!” cried Le Brun, “it’s 
my man, Georges.” 

“They're in the wood,” said I; and 
scarcely had I uttered the words when the 
report of a musket rang out and the ball cut 
the red leaves above us and brought down 
the broken twigs upon our faces. At this we 
hesitated no longer, but sheltering Pauline, 
one upon either side of her, we raced for the 
house and never checked our steps until we 
had crossed the moat and drawn the bridge 
behind us. 

Our friends were already at the breakfast- 
table when we entered the chateau, but our 
news brought them quickly to their feet, and 
instantly there arose that babel of tongues 
which a scene of danger may inspire. Fore- 
most among these old swordsmen whom 
Le Brun had gathered about him was the 
veteran Gervais of Blois— a fine, grey-haired 
figure of a man, who had killed as many in 
fair fight as he had years to his name. He 
was all for going headlong into the thicket 
and fetching the rogues out; others were 
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for surrounding !t and using our muskets ; I 
alone spoke of fire, and held to my opinion 
resolutely. 

“ America can teach you something in this,” 
said 1; “fire the copse and have done with 
it. The rats will run: fast enough if you 
put blazing faggots to their heels. That’s my 
word—-clear ground and an open country. 
Let’s see what we are fighting. ‘This red 
man’s game is none of my fancy.” 

Well, they jumped to the idea like dogs 
toa bone. An hour had not passed before 
a dozen blazing faggots were thrust into the 
coppice, and its undergrowth fired in as many 
places. Such a bonfire the Chateau d’Aulay 
had not seen before nor will see again while it 
stands. For here was wood as old as history, 
a tangle of grass all ready for the burning, a 
beacon piled up by the centuries. You had 
but to touch it with fire to send the flames 
leaping up above the very tree-tops, roaring 
and reddening as though the earth had 
vomited them forth. Even our own men 
drew back aghast before their handiwork 
the frightened birds whirled high in the blue 
ether uttering cries ; the 
ground was alive with the brutes 


above, piteous 
which raced across it. 

And the Red-Caps for whom we 
waited, what of them? At the first 
we heard no sound which spoke of 
men. If they warned one another, 
the roar of the flames drowned their 
In truth, the silence per- 

knew not what to 
Bitter as we were 


voices. 
plexed us—we 
make of it. 

toward them, we had no desire to 
punish them by fire, but only to 
drive them from the house and 
compel them to declare themselves. 

“ Let them keep ambush in that,” 
cried old Gervais of Blois, as the 
wood glowed with the red - heat 
within it; “Jct them wash their 
dirty hands in golden water. It 
will be the first time they were clean 
for many a long year.” 

I told him that I had begun to 
doubt if there were any men in the 
thicket at all ; but this was foolishly 
spoken, for even while I said it a 
great gaunt man came screaming 
out of the underwood, and in his 
blind fear of the flames ran a zig 
zag toward the drawbridge of the 
house. Espying the water of the moat he 
leaped into it and stood there bellowing like 
a bull. Hardly had we done laughing at him 


for the fellow had no greater harm than 
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singed ankles — than other faces began to 
show themselves amid the trees, and some of 
these we plainly recognised to be those of 
the ruffians who had done murder in the 
chateau last night. 

Now, indeed, were they between the devil 
and the deep sea. If they raced across the 
park there were musket-balls to follow them ; 
if they tried to get away on the far side of 
the thicket, that was the place we had fired 
first and there the flames leaped highest. 
Driven to madness by their situation, many 
of them stood stock-still and yelled like 
frightened animals; others boldly ran for 
liberty, and we let them go with gun-shots 
high above their heads to scare them. A man 
does not kill his fellow-men in cold blood, 
and we had given punishment enoygh yester 
night to teach the lesson which should save 


our own lives from the rabble. So we let 


them go, I say, and in sheer pity we ourselves 
beat into the thicket presently and dragged 
out those who were afraid to come, catching 
them by the neck and heels as though they 
had been rabbits squatting to a weasel. 

What astonished us beyond everything was 
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the number of them. There must have been 
at least eighty men hidden in this wood since 
yesterday, and waiting there, I have no doubt, 
to give us a Red-Caps’ welcome. Many of 
these we plumped headlong into the moat ; 
others the servants drove out with whips ; 
others, again, saved themselves by their heels 
and ran half-way to Tours, as the story goes, 
before the fright of the fire could be shaken 
from them. ‘lo say that we had no pity is 
to misunderstand the circumstance. These 
villains had been abroad for long weeks past, 
burning, slaughtering, ravishing in the homes 
of honest Frenchmen. The whip and the 
water were but a light punishment for their 
crimes. We did not spare them, and were 
not ashamed to answer those who charged 
us with the crime. It had been well for 
France if others had defended their homes 
as we defended ours. Too often did men 
bend the knee to these cowardly ruffians and 
crave mercy from them. 

The great beacon burned through that 
autumn night and was still blazing when 
the dawn came. But we were the masters of 
the chateau, and, for all that we knew, there 
was not a Red-Cap within three leagues of it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE GUILLOTINE. 
WE had driven off the Red-Caps, I say, and 
long months were to pass before we saw them 
again. The meantime brought us. letters 
from Paris and several to me from my 
friends in America, among which there was a 
note from my old comrade, Gad Grimshaw, 
of Philadelphia, which I read with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret. Of my 
marriage he said not a word. His sister 
Honor had gone down to Carolina, he told 
me, and was recently the guest of General 
Washington at Mount Vernon. As for 
himself, he had married a widow by the 
name of Andrews, and given up playing the 
fiddle. ‘To be sure,” said he, “a married 
man may hear music enough in his own 
house and leave the tune to others.” Remem- 
bering what little Honor had told me of the 
widow I could put two and two together 
quick enough, and, thought I, ’tis a lame 
duck step old Gad will dance nowadays, be 
sure of it. 

That Honor had not written to me by her 
own hand I set down to the circumstance of 
my marriage. A man may be a very brother 
to his comrade’s sister and find her none the 
less pouting on his wedding day and the last 
to wish him happiness. Whatever Honor’s 


friendship had suffered by my love for 
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Pauline, my own remained a precious thing 
to me—so precious that I feared to think 
upon it sometimes, lest the thought were 
false to one who had the greater claim upon 
me. For the same reason I no longer dared 
to contemplate a return to America. My 
home must be in France or England, by 
Pauline’s side, sure of her love and fidelity 
however little I might understand her. [n- 
deed, the mystic nature of that true child of 
the South perplexed me more every day that 
I lived. We Anglo-Saxons know little of the 
Celtic mind. Its vision-land is none of ours. 
We lack the imagination to understand it, and 
sometimes we are in plain hostility‘to it. 

There could be none of this vexation in 
my love for Pauline. If I did not share her 
dreams, I lived brave days with her at the 
old Chateau d’Aulay ; the braver because we 
seemed to be a little colony safe amidst 
widespread dangers; a band of comrades 
who might laugh at all this talk of liberty 
and equality, and the freedom which cut 
your neighbour's throat to keep him a law- 
abiding citizen. There we were in the old 
chateau, or out of it hunting and riding in 
the fine park ; fishing in the river that cuts 
the old place in twain; having our cards 
and music at night ; flying our flag fearlessly 
the while, and caring not at all what the 
Parliament did in Paris, or what Master 
Liberty preached with a red cap askew upon 
his head. Such news as General Lafayette 
could send us left us anxious chiefly for his 
safety. He spoke of mobs still abroad in 
the streets ; of those who would dethrone the 
King ; of his plans to save France and make 
her glorious among the nations. “And fine 
words butter no parsnips,” said I to my 
comrades. “ We shall have to ride to Paris 
yet and catch him by the heels as we took 
the fellows out of the burning bush yonder.” 

They agreed with me; but I could see 
how greatly my wife admired the General’s 
courage and how often her heart was back in 
Paris where the danger lay. These pleasant 
months at the chateau had begun to pall 
upon her. Our little regiment became lazier 
every day. There was old Gervais of Blois, 
grown as fat as a Normandy butter-woman. 
His comrades spent half their days dicing 
by the fire in the great hall. “Le Brun, who 
had lived a gipsy’s life, suffered a kind of 
intoxication of leisure, basking in the sun 
when the sun shone and resting like a tired 
dog when the skies were dark. That Pauline 
wished to be quit of these good fellows I 
could well understand, but for my part I 
opposed their departure. 
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“The danger will return,” said I. There 
was never a truer word spoken in the house. 

I say that it was a true word; but many 
months had run out before | knew it to 
be true, and then the thing came upon us 
so suddenly that the whole peril stood 
revealed in the very same hour that we had 
warning of it. I had ridden with Pauline 
through the park that very morning and seen 
nothing beyond ordinary. Old Gervais had 
been abroad foraging in the villages, and he 
came in without any particular tale to tell. 
Just as we had done for long months, so this 
day we sat down a merry company to our 
noon repast, and were already cracking jokes 
over the good wine when, in a lull of our 
talk, 1 thought to hear a strange sound afar 


off in the park, not unlike the first rumble of 


a storm or the distant thunder of 
sea surf upon an angry shore. Alone 
in catching the sound, I said no 
thing of it for some minutes until, 
indeed, Le Brun’s quick ear caught 
it with me and we exchanged a 
rapid glance as much as to say, 
“What now?” Making some good 
excuse to Pauline, we slipped from 
the room and ran out to the high 
terrace of the chateau, from which 
you can look over the river and the 
park ; but hardly had I set foot 
upon this when I perceived some 
two or three hundred men entering 
our domain by the southern road 
and coming on apace toward the 
house, all capering and dancing, 
singing and shouting, likethe people 
of a town gone mad over a victory. 

That the rabble was armed the 
sunlight showed me plainly enough. 
Gleams of light flashed from their 
uplifted pikes; I could detect 
musket-barrels across the shoulders 
of the first comers ; the bright rays 
danced upon the brass of the drums 
they rolled incessantly. More than this, 
many of them were mounted and a great 
press of horsemen surrounded a number of 
men upon foot, who, both by their situation 
and attitude, I judged to be prisoners taken 
upon the journey and brought to our park 
for a purpose I was unable to imagine. 

“ Jourdain’s men—and five hundred at 
that 

Old Gervais of Blois had now come to my 
side, and the others were already running 
out of the chateau, called by the incessant 
rolling of the drums. So much had the 





spectacle fascinated Le Brun and myself that 
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we stood there, gazing upon it as children 
amazed and forgetful of the others. But now 
we awoke to our danger, and with a loud cry 
of “Guard!” we ran to our posts, some to 
draw the bridges, some to ring the alarm bell 
in the great tower, others to stack the arms 
upon the terrace and to stand by the cannon 
we had placed upon the ramparts against 
such an emergency as this. 

Of our own people, many had been work- 
ing in the park when the rabble entered. 
These, when they heard the bell, came flying 
over the grass toward us, pursued by out- 
posts of the horsemen; and no sport in all 
the world did our younger men find so 


engaging as that of potting the rogues who 
followed our fellows and seeing them roll 
from the saddles they sat so ill. 


This, how 





ever, was but a 
beginning, for 
the Red - Caps 
quickly dis 
covered their 
danger, and 
drawing off to 
a safe distance 
they yelled defi- 
ance, to which 
we answered with a ringing cheer, and the 
King’s flag flying proudly from our loftiest 
turret. 

“Give them the grape,” cried old Gervais, 


“A GREAT PRESS OF HOKSEMEN 
SURROUNDED A NUMBER OF MEN 
UPON FOOT.” 
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dancing like a lad in his excitement ; “ we’ll 
roll their drums for them—the grape, my 
lads, and all together for God and the 
King.” 

A dozen voices took it up; but it seemed 
to me that this was not the moment to show 
our hands, and so I told them plainly. 

“They have prisoners with them,” said I ; 
“keep your shot until it can serve them. 
We'll let them have it time enough. Patience 
is the word, old comrade.” 

He assented with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. 

“True enough,” said he; “and yet a man’s 
blood may boil to be at them. I have a 
score to settle with Master Jourdain there, 
and I’m no patient creditor.” 

“He’s brought the money in a cart,” 
chimed in another, pointing to a small 
farmer's waggon which accompanied the 
rabble. 

I had not noticed this before ; but look- 
ing at it closely now, I observed that the 
rogues crowded about it very eagerly, and 
that its burden afforded occupation to many 
hands. 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed, “they bring a 
guillotine.” 

Now, General Lafayette had + 
written to us of this dreadful 
machine, then first beginning 
to be used in the name of 
liberty in Paris. We had heard 
of it also as being employed 
in the provincial cities ; but 
that it should be carried and 
set up here in our own park 
at the Chateau d’Aulay spoke 
of a fiendish malice which no- 
thing could better. No longer 
could we doubt what these 
villains intended to do. Our 
high place upon the ramparts 
showed us their occupa- 
tion very clearly. We 
watched them carrying 
the boards and pillars of 
their ghastly implement 
to a little green mound 


where their vengeance 
should be done; we 
could plainly discern 


their wretched victims, 
men and women, too, 
helpless amidst them as 
sheep before a butcher’s 
block. But we spoke no 
word upon it. In silence 
we stood while the first 
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man was dragged to the machine, thrown 
upon his stomach, and instantly laid beneath 
the knife. Silent still, as though a spell were 
upon us, we saw that great axe rise and fall 
and heard five hundred yelling demons cry, 
“Liberty!” Again the sunlight glittered 
upon its broad blade; again it fell, and a 
human head rolled upon the sunburnt grass. 
Our tongues were still, our hearts burned, 
but our hands were idle. 

“Zaida, do you still speak of patience ?” 

My dear wife asked the question, turning 
upon me eyes aflame with anger. The 
reproach of her words recalled us to our- 
selves as though by a blow upon the face. 
What cowardice was this? Were not the 
cannon charged and the torches ready ? 

“Have at them, old Gervais!” I cried; 
“have at them, in Heaven's name!” 

He, too, leaped up as though a man had 
struck him with a whip, and, blowing a 
reddening torch into flame, he set it to the 
touch-hole of one of the brass guns upon the 
ramparts and a crashing report seemed to 
shake the very walls beneath us. Such a yell 


as followed it, when the rabble perceived what 
we were at, I have never heard in all my days. 
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For which of them had bethought him of 
cannon, or asked what stood upon the 
ramparts? And just as men who have pegged 
a tent upon an ant-hill will have it down 
with lightning fingers when they discover 
the truth, so did the villains begin to undo 
the work they had done and to carry it with 
all speed elsewhere. 

We could see the horsemen using their 
whips upon the prisoners and driving them 
backwards to the gates. Racing, and running, 
and yelling, the cowards fell flat at every 
thunder of our guns ; while in the intervals 
they spread abroad over the park and 
threatened us with horrid gestures. Nor did 
they at that moment seem to be idle threats. 
Our triumph must be brief enough. They 
were soon beyond the reach of such cannon 
as we possessed, and, thus defying us, they 
set up their guillotine anew. 

I have been in many a dangerous enterprise 
in the course of my adventurous life, in many 
a situation of disadvantage and place of peril ; 
but never, I think, have I known such minutes 
of distress as those which followed upon our 
discovery that cannon could no longer reach 
these miscreants and that the victims of their 
ferocity must die before our very eyes. To 
stand helpless, to gnash the teeth, to cry to 
Heaven for justice upon them—what alterna- 
tive lay before us unless we took horse and 
rode out boldly among them to our own 
certain destruction? ‘This latter course I 
believe we had followed there and then but 
for Le Brun, who reminded us that by so 
doing we should deliver up the house we had 
so long held, that we certainly should not 
save a single life among the prisoners, and 
should end our own ignominiously upon a 
venture that true courage could not require. 

** You are a handful against an army,” said 
he; “will you give them the satisfaction of 
dragging you to yonder machine, or will you 
keep your flag flying? If one poor wretch 
there could be saved by your arms, I would 
say, ‘Go.’ But you know that you cannot 
save them. This house is our heritage. Let 
us not destroy it vainly.” 

This was good sense enough, although the 
younger men murmured at it, and even some 
among their elders plainly showed their dis- 
satisfaction. As for my dear wife, her 
manner of hearing it surprised me immeasur- 
ably ; for she counselled neither our going 
nor staying ; but silent at the very parapet 
of the ramparts she appeared to gaze intently 
across the park as though for some word or 
message which would answer the distress of 
her expectation and do that which our arms 
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were impotent to do. So intent was she 
upon this that many of us ceased to press 
the question of a sally ; and standing by her 
we, too, scanned the green park lying low 
between the hills and fell to wondering what 
new thought had come to a mind ever active 
and never so quick as in an hour of supreme 
emergency. 

“What do the hills show you, old 
Gervais ?” I asked the veteran, who stood 
near me throughout. 

“T see the sun shining where darkness 
would be the better thing, Mr. Kay.” 

A little interval of waiting and again a 
question between him and me. 

“ They halt at the work, old friénd. Does 
the wind carry a message of voices ?” 

He clutched me by the arm and pointed 
to the river, dividing the chateau in twain. 

“ The waters dry up in their bed,” said he ; 
and then, “ Look closer ; the river has ceased 
to run.” 

A chill of fear and awe fell upon me as 
though a cold wind had blown down 
suddenly from the hills above us. 

“If they have opened the dam at Issé,” 
said I, “ yonder mob must learn to swim.” 

“ Ask madame of that,” said he; “her 
messenger rode out an hour ago.” 

I did not speak again. The scene alike 
inspired terror and a hope no words might 
express. Once before, I remembered, in the 
story of the Chateau d’Aulay, had a master of 
the house flooded the lowlands about it to 
drive an enemy out. And alone among us 
in this fateful hour had my little wife re- 
membered that the lake of Issé could avenge 
where men were impotent. 

“Do you hear aught now, old Gervais ?” 

“T hear a sound of voices,” said he, “ but 
they are not of men.” 

“ The floods are out,” said I, “‘and Heaven 
help those who lag.” 

He astounded me by a question I had not 
so much as thought of. 

“And what of the prisoners, Mr. Kay?” 

“Their wit will save them, and the boats 
are ready.” 

Pauline replied to him, and her answer 
made it plain that she had contemplated this 
and was prepared for it. The prisoners 
must escape by their own wit, or perish with 
the others. We ourselves were to remain 
spectators of that scene no longer. Such 
boats as the chateau possessed —great scows 
and flat-bottomed vessels—strong hands now 
dragged to the lower terrace beyond the 
gardens, and made ready to launch when the 
flood should burst upon the park. As for 
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the rabble, its dull ears had already caught 
the distant roar of rushing waters, and it 
stood terrified as though suddenly confronted 
by a judgment. 

Many, be sure, among the number there 
had heard the tradition of the great reservoir 
at Issé ; many had seen its lofty banks, and 
asked what would befall if the waters 
breached them. And now their dull under- 
standing began to comprehend. There, 
yonder, at the valley’s head, was the rolling 
crest of the great white wave which would 
engulf them. It needed no words to tell them 
that hostile hands had opened the sluice- 
gates of the lake which tradition said the 
Romans had built at Issé. They understood 
that just as the first master of the chateau 
had let the waters loose upon his enemies, 
so had they been let. loose this day through 
flood-gates set up for that very purpose by 
old-time soldiers who held the house for 
good King Henry of Navarre. And who 
may describe the panic that fell upon them ? 
Pell-mell, one upon the other, now up, now 
down, screaming, fighting, they raced for the 
highlands and shelter. Their prisoners, 
snatched from one peril to be confronted by 
another, found themselves deserted in a 
twinkling—a little island of men in an ocean 
of green grass. Our loud cries that they should 
run to us, the signals we fired to 
them, attracted their attention, but 
did not win an immediate response. 

The water appalled them. It was 
almost upon 
them before 
they moved. 

I say that 
the flood came 
down the hill- 
side with a roar 
as of thunder. 
Let me now 
tell you (and 
this has been a 
good jest to me 
since the day I 
speak of) how 
it came about 
that we saved 
the prisoners 
and did not pay 
forfeit of asingle 
life for that 
daring stroke a 
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brave girl played so fearlessly. I had thought 
that every man, woman, and child (for there 
were children among the condemned) must 
perish in the flood; but I had forgotten 
alike the extent of the park of Aulay and the 
depth of the lake of which the sluice-gates 
were opened. A very torrent on the hill- 
side, the. flood became but a gentle, 
rippling sheet of water when it flowed 
upon the park and covered the great grass 
lands. The depth of a man’s knee; such it 
may have been, certainly no more. If the 
prisoners were scared to a point beyond 
reason, their joy when they discovered the 
truth, and we fetched them to the terrace of 
our house, can be understood by none but 
those who have stood sometime in the 
shadow of death. For Pauline, Beauvallet’s 
daughter, had saved them indeed. And thus 
was her oath fulfilled—that she would be the 
mistress of her house though all France said 
her “nay.” 

That night we spread a feast in the hall of 
the chateau and held high carnival. For the 
morrow we cared nothing. That night we 


believed that our wit could hold the house 
against ten thousand. 

And who shall say it was a vain boast? 
In truth, circumstance forbade us to put it 
to the test. 


For even as we held carni- 


val in our 
citadel, there 
came a mes 
senger from 
Paris, riding 


fearlessly 
through the 
spreading 
waters, and the 
letter that he 
carried was from 
General Lafay- 
ette, imploring 
us earnestly 
to return. 

“T am in 
some dan- 
ger,” he said, 
“and you 
can be of ser- 
vice to me. 
Come, my 
friend, for 
old friend- 
ship’s sake.” 


(Zo de continued.) 
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HERE is nothing so fatal to 
wit as humour.” “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing 
to a humorist.” “ Lon- 
gevity is the soul of wit.” 

No wonder that the forty 
odd members of the Strand Club, fore- 
gathered last month at the Sign of the Strand 
for the purposes of mutual entertainment, 
writhed when the above verbal tabloids— 
“the concentrated essence of flippancy,” as 
Garry called them, or, as the vulgar term 
them, epigrams—were scattered over an 
innocent assembly. Of course, it was bound 
to come. The “it” in this case was the 
reading of a paper, a serious paper—a paper, 
said its talented author, “to make one 
think.” 

It was called “ The Growth in and Taste 
for Humour as Exemplified in the National 
Literatures of Greece, Rome, France, 
Germany, and England, together with a 
Purview of the Practice and Tendency of the 
Art at the Present Day.” The lecturer was 
a guest of the Club, and we had to treat 
him decently in consequence ; although 














we were all grateful when Emberton (who 
is short-sighted) accidentally filled up his 
champagne glass from a bottle of Bass’s ale, 
and Marvyn P. Marvyn (as he was named) 
left the premises suddenly and did not return. 


III. 


When he was gone the Chairman, Johns, 
observed that it was really an extraordinary 
thing how offensive epigrams were to him 
personally. Yet he used to think they were 
rather funny. 

Wornung : It’s fashion. A man in a hat of 
the vintage of ’87 looks to me hideous. It’s 
the same with perverted proverbs. I remem 
ber writing out such absurdities as “It’s a 
long worm that has no turning,” and grinning, 
as a costermonger would say, “from ’ere to 
there.” Then look at the silly questions of 
five years ago. Don’t you remember? “ What 
made Charing Cross? Answer: Because the 
Strand ran into it.” You know what I mean. 

Boyle : What is the fashion of the moment, 
Wornung ? 

Wornung: I should say waiters’ jokes. 
I’ve heard half-a-dozen in two days. I don't 
believe there are any new ones. Even if 
they have actually happened, I don’t believe 
they are new. But they were all new to me. 

Mullins: Now, I should have said Board 
school and class-room jokes. You can’t 
escape them. 

The Chairman: As you are down first on 
the list this evening, Mullins, suppose you 
give us the latest juvenile quip, and I call 
upon our pictorial associate, Mr. E. J. Clarke, 
to execute the elucidating diagram. 

Mullins: Very well. Scene—elementary 
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divided? Come, you big boy there, 
surely you can tell me how the earth 
is divided ?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“Well, and how is the earth 
divided ?” 

“ By earthquakes, mum !” 

Trimlett: How is it the joke of 
the Scotsman in London dies so hard ? 
You remember Dr. Johnson was very 
fond of it. 

Waters: As a Scotchman myself, 
I suppose it’s because the English 
show their economy only in their 
humour. 

The Chairman: Order, order! If 
the honourable member intends that 
observation for an epigram—— 

Waters: Although I deplore it, I 
think I can illustrate the latest varia- 
tion of the ancient Cockney gibe 
against our nation. I happened to 
witness the scene myself. It was 
something like this. The central 
figures—the dramatis persone—are 
a cab, a cabman, a cab-horse, and 
acab tout. ‘There is an obstruction 

further progress is impeded. The 
cabman lashes his steed; then he 
tries hauling at the reins. 

“ Back ’im; why don’t you back 


class in geography. “Now, children,” said ’im?” cries the tout. 


the teacher, “can you tell me how the earth 
is divided ?” 
No answer. back !” 
“What, can none of you bright little boys 
and girls tell me how the great earth is 


‘ 
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“W’y don’t I back ’im?” yells cabby ; 
“cause ’e’s a Scotch ‘orse. "E won't go 
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Broadfoot : You were speaking of children 
a moment ago. I heard a joke about one 
the other day. You know what pleasant 
creatures squalling infants can be. Little 
Augustus, aged four, had managed so far to 
conceal his disapproval of his 
three months’ old brother, but 
his sentiments have finally leaked 
out. He stood watching the 
baby yell for five minutes, and 
then remarked to the nurse, 
“Baby came from Dr. Brown, 
didn’t he, nurse?” “ Yes, dear.” 
Augustus deliberated. ‘ Well, 
honestly, nurse, I can’t blame 
Dr. Brown for giving him away.” 

Mr. Lewis Baumer’s drawings 
of children are well known to the 
readers of Punch and the maga- 
zines, and in the sketch which he 
dashed off on the present occa- 
sion to accompany Mr. Broad- 
foot’s dialogue there is the same 
familiar charm. 
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Dolamore: I listened with interest to 
Wornung on the subject of waiters’ stories. 
I know a few myself, but as it is my turn to 
assist in depressing the spirits of the company 
(cries of “No, no”) I will tell you a 
little bit of repartee by a patron at a cheap 
house of entertainment down Stepney way. 
It was a cold night. “Take off your coat, 
guv’nor,” remarked the attendant, solicitously, 
“or you won't feel it when you go out.” “Yes,” 
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observed the patron, drily, “that’s what I’m 
afraid of. The last time I came in here I took 
my overcoat off. I didn’t feel it when I went 
out, and, what’s more, I haven’t felt it since.” 

The foregoing was still in process of 





THE STORY OF THE OVERCOAT. 
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relation when Mr. Millar seized 
the crayon and went at the draw- 
ing, a reproduction of which 
appears above, as if his life and 
future happiness depended on 
executing it in five minutes by 
the clock. There is nothing like 
being versatile in art—and the 
verdict of the members was that 
even the late Phil May couldn’t 
have hit off the types with more 
exactness and humour. 
Hesketh: Is Wornung going 
to escape scot-free ? 
The Chairman: No; but this 
‘%, time an artist goes first to bat. 
~ It is Pears’ Soap—I beg pardon 
it is our hope that Mr. Pears 
will not let the opportunity pass 
without extracting one of these 
anecdotes from our pessimistic 
fellow-member, Mr. Wornung. 

Whereupon, with no greater encourage- 
ment than this, Mr. Charles Pears stepped 
blithely up to the Club easel, and in a space 
of time “incredible if you had not seen it 
done with your own eyes, egad, sir,” pro- 
duced the sketch given on the next page. 

Wornung: Gentlemen, members of the 
Strand Club, I have just twelve stories that 
will fit that picture. I will give you what in 
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ge os ee a ee Me SS See —skindly delineate for me a rather stout 
; lady of uncertain youth ? (The clever 
draughtsman thus named obliged on 
the spot with the sketch repro- 
duced below.) Ah, thank you. And 
now a somewhat caustic companion 
of the male gender engaged in con- 
versation with the damsel. The 
lady remarks, “ I’ve been invited to 
a fancy dress ball.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes; and you are so full of 
ideas, Mr. Smirker, do tell me how 
I shall go.” 

** Why not go in the character of 
a captive balloon? ‘They are all 
the rage just now.” 

“Splendid! =But—how should 
I dress the part ?” 

“Qh,” replied this infamous 
monster, “nothing easier. I should 
simply tie a string to my feet.” 

Garry: I wonder if any of you 
have heard the latest Colonial yarn ? 
(hey were starting a new settlement 
in the wilds of Canada. ‘The pro 
moter of the scheme was explaining 
its good points to a tourist. 

MR. CHARLES PEARS'S DRAWING WHICH BROUGHT FORTH THE STORY ¢ ‘You see,” he said, “we only 


THE WAITER AND THE EXECUTION take useful people. We have no 





my humble opinion is the best. If 
any member can produce a better 
one I will—lI will—well, I’d like to 
hear it. A stranger entered the 
coffee-room of an inn. He noticed 
it was rather deserted, but he didn’t 
pay much attention to that. A 
melancholy retainer approached. 
“Waiter,” he said, briskly, “ bring 
me a nice hot chop, some fried 
potatoes, and a pint of bitter.” 

“Very sorry, sir. But there 
ain’t none in the ’ouse.” 

“What? Dear me, how dis 
appointing! Well, well, make 
haste, I’m extremely hungry. Some 
cold meat will do.” 

“ None in the ’ouse, sir.” 

“Hang it all! Well, I'll just 
have to put up with bread and 
cheese, then.” 

“Sorry, sir. Thtre ain’t any.” 

“Ain’t any?” cried the customer, 
angrily. ‘“ Why, what in thunder 
is there in the house ?” 

“There’s a hexecution, sir.” 

Hesketh (called upon by the 
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Chairman): Will Mr. Tom Browne MR. TOM BROWNE'S SKETCH FOR THE FANCY DRESS BALL STORY 
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room for ne’er-do-weels and valetudinarians. 





Every member of our little community must 
have a duty and a function. For instance, 
that man yonder is our carpenter. There’s 
our blacksmith. That little chap is the baker.” 


“But,” said 
the visitor, “who's 
that very old man 
hobbling along 
over there? Surely 
he can’t be of 
any use.” 

“Oh, yes,” ex- 
plained the 
settler, cheerily, 
“that’s grand- 
father. We’re 
going to open the 
new cemetery 
with him.” 

It may be re- 
marked of Mr. 
Hassall’s_ sketch 
that it derives 
additional in- 
terest from the 
fact that the artist 
himself lived for 
some years as a 
pioneer in the 
Canadian North- 
West, and once 
filled many note- 
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books with random sketches of the farmers 


and ranchers rampant in that region. 

The evening wound up with a contribution 
from Mr. Johns himself, assisted by Mr. McCor- 
mick, whose drawing is brimful of humour. 
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MR. A. D. MCCORMICK’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE DRILL-SERGEANT. 











GRANDFATHER.” 





Johns: A certain drill- 
sergeant was putting his 
squad through the funeral 
service. It was hard 
work, and although he 
used strong language, the 
very strongest he was 
acquainted with, he met 
with doubtful success. At 
last an idea struck him. 

“Look ’ere,” he said; 
“just suppose I’m the 
corpse.” 

Whereupon he strode 
solemnly between the ranks 
of men bearing their arms 
reversed. When the quasi- 
corpse had reached the end 
of the line he turned and 
surveyed them critically. 
“Yes,” he said, “your 
‘eads is right and your 
‘ands is right. But—you 
‘aven’t that look o’ regret 
you ought to ’ave!” 




















Expert Interference. 


By W. Pett RIDGE. 


ENNAWAY! You there?” 
“T believe I am, sir.” 
The young station-master 

inside the booking - office 

bent over his abstract book 

‘and proved his columns. 

Opening his cash drawer, he pulled out the 

cash bowls, emptying the contents on the 

counter ; wetted a forefinger, and started on 
the work of reckoning the coins and standing 
them in columns of one pound each. 


» 


“ Kennaway!” A 





more insistent 
thumping on the 
floor. 

“Oh, hang the 


man!” muttered the 
young station-master. 


He took his pen 
from his mouth, 
stuck it into his 
head of hair, and 


threw open the 
wooden window. 
“ Now, what is it, 
sir?” he demanded, 
in a louder voice. 

The face of an 
elderly man set in a 
frown and precise 
whiskers appeared. 
“T asked you, Ken- 
naway, if you were 
here,” he said, de- 
liberately. 

“And I answered. And I wish, Mr. 
Rose, that you’d kindly call me ‘ Mister.’ 
Especially ””—he peered through and. saw 
one or two villagers waiting patiently. for the 
next down train—“ more especially when 
there are passengers about. When you were 
station superintendent up in London you 
liked being called ‘ Mister,’ didn’t you, now?” 

“Nobody but the directors ever dared 
omit it. And, of course, the Prince. I re- 
member the Prince saying to me on one 
occasion——” 

“ What was it you wanted, sir?” 

“I wanted,” said Mr. Rose, “to call your 
attention to- two pieces of luggage standing 





“| WISH, MR, ROSE, THAT YOU'D KINDLY CALL ME ‘ MISTER."’ 


out on the platform at the door which gives 
entrance to your rooms. Now, luggage 
should not be left unattended in this way. 
You know nearly as well as I do that the 
rules——” 

“Them two packages,” interrupted the 
young station-master, “belong to my old 
housekeeper, and I’ve given her the sack 
because she can’t break herself of the habit 
of giving away rabbits and so forth that have 
been presented to me. They ain’t luggage. 
They’re waiting there 
until the carrier's cart 
comes round to call 
for her.” 

“The brass bell 
wants shining,” said 
the retired station 
superintendent. 

“T can lend you 
a piece of shammy 
leather.” 

“There’s an 
auctioneer’s poster 
pinned up over the 
fire- place nearly a 
week out of date.” 

“ Pull it down.” 

“Your signalman 
has a friend in the 
box, and, so far as I 
can gather, they are 
talking about i 

“ Never you mind, 
Mr. Rose, ‘what 
You listen to what 


’ 





they’re talking about. 
I’m talking about.” 

Young Kennaway, scarlet-faced, came out 
of the booking - office, slamming the door 
quickly behind him. “No, you don’t. 
You’ve no right in there, and you’re not 
going to go in there. That’s private. You're 
only a civilian now, Mr. Rose, and the time’s 
come when I’ve got to tell you so, plain. 
D’you hear me? Jain!” 

“ My lad,” said the other, trembling, with 
a glance around at the open-mouthed passen- 
gers, “be careful. You were a mere parcels 
clerk up in London when I was there, and 
I’m your senior in the service by about forty 
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years. Don’t you dare speak to me in this 
way or I'll take a memorandum and report 
you to head-quarters. You won't be the first 
one, by a long shot, that I’ve sent in on the 
carpet. The Prince once asked me——” 

“Mr. Rose!” Kennaway pointed a fore- 
finger threateningly, and spoke with delibera- 
tion. “ You were superannuated four months 
ago, and you came down here to live.” 

“ With my daughter.” 

“I’m not forgetting her,” he said, curtly. 
“What I want to point out to you is that 
you're only a ordinary person now. You 





“WHAT I WANT TO POINT OUT TO YOU IS THAT YOU'RE 
ONLY A ORDINARY PERSON NOW.” 


can’t take an official memorandum and report 
me ; you can’t put your hand on an official 
memorandum. You can’t send me in on the 
carpet ; you can’t even go in on the carpet 
yourself. And if you come round here inter- 
fering and telling me how I ought to run my 
station I shall simply——- Well,” he con- 
cluded, darkly, but rather lamely, “I shall 
take steps. Meanwhile, out you go.” 

The two passengers came forward in their 
anxiety to lose no word of the dispute, 
conscious that possession of exclusive infor- 
mation would later increase their importance 
in the village. The older man moved ; his 
walking-stick trembled. 

“ One thing you forget, Kennaway.” 

“ What's that?” 
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The other shook his head and closed his 
lips tightly. 

“What do I forget ?” demanded the young 
station-master, anxiously. “Come on, sir. 
Say what you’ve got to say and get it over.” 

“I’m still friendly with the Prince,” said 
Mr. Rose. “One word from me and . 

“ And he’d do as he liked.” 

“T’m on terms with the directors.” 

“ Bah!” 

“ The general manager——’ 

“Mr. Rose,” cried the young station-master, 
piteously, “you wouldn’t go so far as 
that! You 
wouldn’t carry 
a personal dis 
agreement, sir, 
to that extent. 
Think again. 
You was a 
railway man 
once, I’m a 
railway man 
now. You 
know what ve 
have to put 
up with from 
passengers. 
Talk it over 
with——” 

Mr. Rose 
stamped his 
way out and 
down the plat- 
form. The 
young station- 
master, griev- 
ously hurt at 
being treated 
thus in the 
presence of an 
audience, ran 
out. The old gentleman was about to step 
down and cross the line ; Kennaway shouted 
an order to go over by the wooden foot- 
bridge, and the other with a muttered pro- 
test found himself compelled to obey. The 
two passengers, anxious to make their stock 
of knowledge complete, condoled with the 
station-master, saying that his was indeed a 
trying job, that he must often get tired of 
being worried by customers, and he answered 
them so emphatically in the affirmative that, 
unable to escape the personal application 
intended by his reply, they accepted their 
tickets and went out to wait for the train, and 
to repeat mentally the conversation they had 
overheard. 

The ex-station superintendent came the 
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next morning with his daughter to take the 
ten-twenty-five for town. Miss Rose stood 
back. between two beds of wallflowers the 
while her father talked to a foreman plate- 
layer, pointing out a weed growing in the 
six-foot between the two pairs of lines and 
suggesting, with a certain acidity of manner, 
an application for the supply of a lawn- 
mower. The office-boy sent by Kennaway 
came on the platform and rang the brass bell 
to announce the fact that the train had left 
the neighbouring station, and, acting under 
orders, demanded the tickets which he had 
just issued and clipped them with an acute 
Scotland Yard air. Still acting under orders 
he approached Mr. Rose, touching his cap 
to Mr. Rose’s daughter, and blushing as men 
do who are 
deeply in 
love. 

‘Sa Pat's 
that?” The 
boy repeated 
his request. 
“ Service !” re- 
plied Mr. 
Rose, shortly. 
“What’s that 
again? You 
know very well 
I’ve got a pass 
all over the line. 
Pass for two. 
You want to see 
it? Confound 
it all, can’t you 
accept my 
word ? ” 

‘Rules is 
rules,” said the 
office-boy, 
doggedly, “‘ and regulations is regulations.” 

“ Maggie,” cried the old gentleman, 
searching his pockets, “where did I——” 

“On your dressing-table, father. I re- 
minded you, and you said you had never 
yet troubled to carry it, and it didn’t matter.” 

“Tt’s all right, my boy,” said the ex-station 
superintendent, with an effort at geniality. 
“Very glad to see you so exact in the per- 
formance of your duties. If only your station- 
master. P 

“Can’t go by the train,” retorted the 
office-boy, “if you ain’t got your pass with 
you.” 

“T’ll put in a good word for you, my lad, if 
I have the chance. I’m going up to see the 
general manager. Let me see ; what are you 
getting now ?” 


~~ 
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IS RULES,’ SAID THE OFFICE-BOY.” 





What I want 
is to see your pass, and if you ain’t got it 
with you my orders are that you'd better 


“Not getting what I want. 


bunk off ’ome jolly quick and get it. Onless 
you want to wait for the next train.” 

Young Kennaway came out whilst the old 
gentleman was pelting down by the side of 
the line to the house—they had taken one 
near to the railway that Mr. Rose might 
still have about him the atmosphere of rail- 
ways and the sound of trains. Kennaway 
lifted his cap, spoke hurriedly to Miss 
Margaret, and, picking a wallflower, pre- 
sented it to her. The train came round the 
corner into the straight as her father started 
on his desperate run back from the house. 
Passengers looked from windows to demand 
explanation of 
the delay as he 
hurried up the 
slope of the 
platform ; he 
was half lifted, 
half thrown, by 
the entire staff 
into the first- 
class compart- 
ment where his 
daughter was 
calmly seated. 

“ You shall 
pay for this.” 

‘*Right 
away, guard,” 
said young 
Kennaway. 
“Try not to 
book any time 
against us.” 

“ You'll hear 
about this, sir,” 
panted Mr. Rose, using the little stock of 
unexhausted breath as the train started. 
“This is the last straw.” 

“Father,” said the girl, “ sit down, or else 
your hat will blow off.” 

The rear-guard remarked to the station- 
master, as the train went out, that the last 
rose of summer appeared to be still bloom- 
ing alone, that retirement had not altered his 
notorious spirit of proud command. Kenna- 
way answered absently and watched the train 
as it went. Presently he turned with a sigh 
and, going into the booking-office, dispatched 
the boy with some parcels to the village. 
Taking one of the high, slippery-topped 
stools he sat and squared his elbows and 
wrote out rough drafts of answers to the 
expected reports. 
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“WE WAS HALF LIFTED, HALF THROWN, BY THE ENTIRE STAFF INTO THE 


FIRST-CLASS COMPARTMENT.” 


“Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of 
yesterday's date, I beg to inform you that 
Mr. Rose, almost ever since he took his 
superannuation and came here to live, has 
done his best to be a thorn in the side and 
to interfere with me and my men in the 
performance of our respective duties. At 
first he was friendly of manner and asked me 
to come up to his house of an evenings, but 
after awhile he stopped me when I started 
to sing, and commenced arguing about rail- 
way matters, so that after a while I found it 
was no use taking ‘A Warrior Bold’ folded 
up in the inside pocket of my overcoat. 

“He then began to tell me how my duties 
as S.-M. should be performed, and, one word 
leading to another, I one night said I would 
never enter his house again and banged the 
door after me. Since that time he has always 
had his knife into me. As to what he has 
stated to the general manager I beg to deny 
it fer se, and to inform you there is nota 
word of truth in it from beginning to end; 
but I should also like to say that if you can 
see your way to giving me a shift to some 
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other station a little farther 
up the line, but not so far 
away but what I could run 
down here to visit friends 
now and again, I should fee! 
very much obliged. 

“Tn any case I make an 
appeal not to be reduced to 
inspector. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ WALTER R. KENNAWaY, 

“ Station-master.” 

Kennaway wrote several 
variants on this during the 
afternoon. His office - boy 
reminded him more than 
once of the claims of the 
garden, of the necessity for 
going upstairs and prepar- 
ing a lonely meal—being, 
indeed, anxious to have the 
office to himself, where, 
with the aid of a_three- 
penny packet labelled 
*“Complete Theatrical 
Make-up,” bought when 
last in Ashford, he could 
go through a scene from a 
stirring melodrama which 
he had seen there on a 
previous occasion. His 
station - master answered 
him shortly, and for 
midday meal sent over to 
the Railway Tavern. Kennaway expected 
Mr. Rose and Miss Rose down by the train 
arriving at four-twenty, and previous to that 
hour jumped towards the telegraph instru- 
ment whenever it ticked out a call for his 
station. The messages always proved to be 
in the form of some. inquiry from a truck- 
seeker, and never the expected one from the 
general manager’s office. Suspense found 
itself prolonged by the fact that the ex- 
superintendent and his daughter did not 
arrive by the four-twenty, and this appeared 
to Kennaway a serious incident, although he 
had feared their arrival. Mr. Rose was 
evidently staying in town in order to perfect 
plans. 

“He’s making it hot for me,” sighed 
Kennaway. “Wish now I hadn’t lost me 
temper with him. ‘Means I shall get the 
sack or else reduced, and it means some 
thing—something more than that. This'll 
be .a lesson to me all through my. life. 
When I’m an old man in charge of a level 
crossing——” 

The office - boy slipped off his wire beard 








EXPERT INTERFERENCE. 


on finding the governor in a state of deep 
concern, but not quickly enough to escape 
observation. Young Kennaway, glad to find 
some object for reproach, demanded an 
explanation of what he termed monkey 
tricks. The office-boy replied in tones of 
aggrieved respect that he supposed he was 
entitled to the liberty of doing as he liked 
when away from the station. Kennaway 
said this was all very well, but supposing 
there had been passengers about? Sup- 
posing the district superintendent (an official 
with an awkward trick of alighting at a pre- 
ceding station and walking on and surprising 
one)—supposing the district superintendent 
had happened to catch the lad in a bearded 
state on the platform? The boy said, 
proudly, in that case, not the district superin- 
tendent—not even the head of the detec- 
tive department, would have succeeded in 
piercing the marvellous disguise. Kenna- 
way scoffing at this assertion, the office-boy 
took up the challenge and offered, if the 
station-master would but turn his head and 
gaze out of the window, to give him an 
impersonation of a quarrelsome passenger, 
with which he had more than once livened 
dull hours between trains in the signal-box. 

“Not bad,”. admitted the station-master, 
presently. “In the dusk it might deceive 
the short-sighted.” 

“Care to hear me sing a song?” 

“Certainly not,” said Kennaway. “A 
country booking-office isn’t a London music- 
hall.” * 

“ Sometimes wish it was, sir.” 

“Tell you what!” cried Kennaway, after 
a moment’s thought. “I’ve got a brilliant 
idea. I believe if you like you can help 
me, 

Mr. Rose and his daughter Margaret 
arrived by the next train. The girl looked 
around eagerly for the young station-master ; 
he was standing back in the dark near some 
churns of milk, and only the light of his 
hand-lamp could be seen. Old Mr. Rose 
produced his all-station pass for two, and the 
signalman, having inspected it, thanked him 
and bade them both good-night. Half-way 
up the stairs a short, bearded man caught 
them and tapped Mr. Rose on the shoulder. 

“That’s my name, sir.” 

“One word with you,” said the short, 
bearded man. The signalman’s boy came 
stamping across the footbridge, bringing his 
father’s supper. “You're a new-comer to 
this village, I believe ?” 

“That is so,” replied the old gentleman. 


“T’m sure this young lady will excuse me,” 
Vol. xxx.—36 
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went on the other, in a deep voice, “if I 
speak plainly and distinctly and straight- 
forrardly.” 

“ Please go on,” said Miss Rose. 

“You’ve been making yourself, I’m give to 
understand, very unpleasant to our station- 
master. What I mean to. say, interferin’ in 
official matters that don’t concern you in any 
way whatsoever.” 

“ T’m an old railway man, sir, and if I see 
anything amiss——” 

“You were an old railway man, but you 
ain’t a railway man now. You're only an 
ordinary person. And I’ve been asked by 
the other residents in the village, Mr. Rose, 
to make you understand that by treating our 
respected station-master in the way you’ve 
been doing you’ve only succeeded in making 
your own self onpopular—highly onpopular, I 
may say.” 

“Father, I told you what would happen.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Rose, with great 
concern, “I don’t know that I can do any- 
thing but express my deep and very sincere 
regret. I came down here to enjoy what I 
may fairly claim to be well-earned rest for the 
remainder of my life, and I can assure you 
that I have—really and positively—every 
desire to live at peace with my neighbours.” 

“Nice way you've had of showing it,” said 
the bearded little man. 

“If I have made mistakes,” pleaded the 
old gentleman, with earnestness, “ believe me 
that they shall not be made again. I’ve 
already decided that, you may take my word 
for it. Sha’n’t occur any more. Please tell 
the village this, and say that I hope we shall 
all get to know each other and understand 
each other and”—his voice showed signs 
of breaking and his daughter took his arm 
affectionately—“and like each other.” He 
held out his hand. The signalman’s son, a 
youth unrestrained by rules of etiquette, had 
listened open-mouthed, disregarding an im- 
perious jerk of the head on the part of the 
short, bearded man. 

“T am sure,” said Miss Rose, in her 
pleasant way, “that my father means what he 
says. Won't you give us your name and 
address, and won’t you call upon us soon?” 

The signalman’s son gave the ecstatic 
shriek which he appeared to have been re- 
straining with difficulty, and setting down the 
knotted red handkerchief containing a saucer 
made a movement. The wire beard came 
off, the bowler '.at went down, taking two 
steps at a time. 

“T knew it,” said young Kennaway five 
minutes later. “I felt convinced in me own 
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“THE WIRE BEARD CAME OFF, THE BOWLER HAT WENT DOWN.” 


mind that I was wrong in falling in with your 
suggestion, my lad.” 
“Tt was yourn!” 


“You've gone and made the crisis far 
worse than ever. — All this, set down on paper 
and sent up by the old chap to the general 
manager, will make it look as though I’ve 
got no control over the staff and that the 
staff is up to every mad, silly trick that was 
ever thought of. Seems to me,” he went on, 
disconsolately, “‘ that I may just as well write 
out my resignation. Give me a memo.” 

“Must admit,” agreed the  office-boy, 
“that things are going a bit crooked. But 
don’t do anything in a ’urry, sir. Let’s see if 
we can’t think of something else.” 

“We've thought of too much already. 
Hand over a memo.” 

“ There’s one chance left, sir.” The boy 
withheld the sheet of paper. “ Delicate matter 
to refer to, but I have reason to believe— 
don’t know exactly how to phrase it—I think 
I have good grounds for the impression that 
Miss Rose looks on me with a kindly eye.” 

“You?” 
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“I judge by 
her manner,” the 
lad declared. 
“Women have a 
way of showing 
when they’re 
gone on a chap. 
And it strikes me 
that if I walked 
along the line 
and up to their 
house and saw 
her——” 

* My lad,” said 
Kennaway, “/ 
spoke to her this 
morning and / 
begged her to in 
terfere on my 
behalf.” 

“P’r’aps you 
haven’t got any 
influence with 
her.” 

A came 
at the door 
as young Ken- 
naway dipped 
his pen in the 
metal inkstand. 
The boy an- 
swered it and 
took a letter ; the 
maid said she was instructed to inquire 
whether there was any answer. Kennaway 
opened it and read :— 

“T did not see you this evening when we 
came back from town. On the way up I 
spoke to father, and told him that I was so 
fond of you that anything he did against you 
would be against me. He seemed much 
astonished, and said he ‘had had no idea of 
this ; I did not tell him that it was almost 
news to me. He did not call at the general 
manager’s office; we went to a matinée 
instead. Shall I come down and see you 
between trains to-morrow morning? You 
must not think that what I told father was 
exactly true, but, of course, there is always 
the chance that it may come true one of 
these days.” 


tap 


“Been thinking it over,” said the office 
boy in the signal-box—“ thinking it over very 
seriously, and I’ve virtually decided not to 
go on the stage. I see by the papers that 
the profession’s very much overcrowded as 
it is!” 
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No. VIL—MR. MARTIN 


be ranked among 
envied mortals 


morning and 
famous. 


HARVEY. 


gay young gallant in light-blue trunks and 


those much- hose, that he met a certain little page in 
who wake one red, Angelita Helena Marguerita de Silva 


themselves Ferro by name, who subsequently became 


his wife,and who has 
been associated with 








That the morning 
in question is gene- 
rally preceded ~ by 
a good many years’ 
hard work is a fact 
not always. taken 
into considération 
by the acclaiming 
public. 

Mr. Harvey was 
born at Wyvenhoe, 
in Essex, and _ his 
father, a member of 
the Institute of 
Naval Architects, 
was desirous that 
his son should 
follow the same pro- 
fession, and_ sent 
him to study at the 
Slade Schools. He 
showed then, as in- 
deed since, no incon- 








him in most of his 
dramatic successes. 

Mr. Martin 
Harvey owes much 
to the training he 
received under the 
great actor-manager, 
and is not slow to 
acknowledge it. He 
refers to the old 
days at the Lyceum 
with an enthusiasm 
pleasant to meet 
with in days when 
gratitude is not a 
little out of fashion. 
“They. have given 
me nearly all I 
have,’ -he wrote 
some two or three 
years ago; “the little 
knowledge I have 














siderable aptitude 
with pencil and 
brush, though rather 


on the “impressionist” than the architectural 
side of art. But Fate had decreed a different 


outlet for his aspirations 
and emotions, and, acting 
upon the advice of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, he went to 
study elocution under the 
late John Ryder. He 
made his first appearance 
at the old Court Theatre 
under John Clayton, and 
afterwards joined one 
of Charles Wyndham’s 
companies, which was 
touring the provinces 
with “ Betsy.” His next 
engagement was with Sir 

enry Irving at the 

eum. He joined as 

supernumerary, vary- 
ing his identity with 
changing scenes, and 
it was in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” as a 


AGE 5. 
From a Photo. by Bates. 


























AGE 14. 


From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 


of my art and..the 
great love for it, 
the ever-present 


example then, and now the remembrance of 
a great man’s devotion to a great work ; the 


inspiring spectacle of 
patience and endurance 
under every form of 
obstacle, difficulty, and 
annoyance, the fine in- 
fluence which the lofty 
conception, the dignity 
in effort, must ever 
spread.” 

It was on one of the 
American tours with Sir 
Henry that the _possi- 
bilities of a drama built 
round the character of 
Sydney Carton first sug- 
gested themselves to 
Mr. Harvey or to Mrs. 
Harvey, for he ‘says that 
he owes the inspiration 
to his wife. The idea 
which germinated in 
the land of enterprise 
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co-operation in the truly touching Ophelia 
of Mrs. Martin Harvey (Miss N. de Silva). 

This devoted couple live very quietly in a 
charming little house in Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park. They have two children, a 
girl and a boy, and are never happier than 
when in the nursery having a good romping 
game or recounting a series of fascinating 
stories. 

Mr. Harvey still does a good deal of paint- 
ing in his spare time, and has executed, 
among other things, a very charming por 
trait of his wife. She in her turn, unlike 
most modern women, is wonderfully clever 
with her needle, and both designs and makes 
many of her stage costumes. A particularly 
gorgeous and shimmering garment worn by 
Mr. Harvey in “ Pelleas and Melisande ” was 
also due to her sartorial inspiration and 
carried out by her artistic hand. 





























AGe 18. 
From a Photo. by Mora, New York. 


found translation and fulfilment one memo- 
rable evening at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, when the curtain rose for the 
first time on “The Only Way.” Next day 
all the world was talking of Martin Harvey, 
and wondering why it had not known about 
him before. 

The actor-artist who creates a great ré/e 
has henceforward a very serious disadvantage 
to contend with. That most conservative 
institution, the public, ever after associates 
him with that particular part, looks upon him 
as its only possible exponent, and is inclined 
to doubt his ever being able to play any 
other part so well. Mr. Martin Harvey is 
no exception to this rule, and though he has 
given many charming and artistic interpreta- 
tions since then, notably in “A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance,” “Don Juan's Last 
Wager,” and “The Breed of the Treshams,” 
they have never attained quite the same 
popularity as Sydney Carton. His Hamlet 
was marked both by poetry and pathos ; his 
melancholy born of the spirit of romance 
rather than of bodily infirmity, which to the 
lay mind always seems the readiest explana- 
tion of the Prince’s peculiarities. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Harvey’s impersonation was an 
extremely interesting one, and he had able eee Beie. Pag hae Pitteburg. 























MR. MARTIN HARVEY. 
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MR. MARTIN HARVEY—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Window & Grove. 
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MRS. HUBERT BLAND (“E. NESBIT”)}—PRESENT DAY, 
From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Lid, 





No. VIIL—MRS. HUBERT 


ISS E. NESBIT, whose stories 

for children, “The Psammead,” 

“The Phoenix and the Carpet,” 

“The Amulet,” and others, are 

so familiar 

to readers of ‘THE 
STRAND, was. born 
at Kennington. She 
is the daughter of 
John Collis Nesbit, 
Principal of the first 
Agricultural College 
established in England, 
but her English blood 
is modified by a trace 
of Irish, to which those 
who are strong on racial 
influences may attri- 
bute something of the 
humour which can be 
found in her work. She 
spent a somewhat wan- 
dering childhood in 
Germany and Brittany 
as well as in various 
parts of England. But it is worth noting that 
she has generally lived in the country and 


























AGE 
From a Photo. by Maull & Polyblank. 


almost always in houses with large gardens, 
for among the influences that have moulded 
her nene have probably been more potent 


From a Photo. by The London School of Photography. 


BLAND (“E. NESBIT”). 


than this constant contact with the earth. 
Thus you will always find in her an intense 
passion for Nature—not a love of “scenery” 
such as townsmen possess, but a love of the 
life and growth of things, 
of the processes of fruit 
and flower, which is 
only articulate in the 
country-dweller who is 
also a poet. 

The second influence 
of E. Nesbit’s early years 
has been the influence 
of poetry, which she has 
been reading and writing 
ever since she can re- 
member. She read Scott 
and Longfellow at the 
age of five. She began 
to write verse as soon 
as she could write at all, 
and her first published 
poem appeared when 
she was only sixteen. 
When quite a young girl 
she was brought into touch with the brilliant 
circle that surrounded the Rossettis. In fact, 
she was born and bred to poetry, and in prose 
or verse she has always been in root and sub- 
stance a poet. Her own emphatic view is that 
there is no better training for any kind of 
writing than the writing of verse, and her own 
prose style, so perfect that one hardly notices 
that it is a style at all, is certainly a strong 
confirmation of her doctrine. 

In 1879 she married Mr. Hubert Bland, 
the well-known journalist and essayist; one of 
the brilliant band of propagandists who 
created and directed the Socialist movement 








AGE 8. 
From a Photo. 
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of the eighties. Into that 
movement E. Nesbit threw 
herself with all her energy 
and enthusiasm, and her 
earlier poems are full of 
the revolutionary ferment 
of that stormy decade. 
Time and circumstance 
have since given another 
direction to her talents, 
but they have neither 
modified her convictions 
nor mitigated their in- 
tensity. She and her 


husband are. sstill 
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AGE 16. 
From a Photo. by David Rees. 


From a Photo, by E. Wheeler, Brighton. 


written without a good 
deal of personal experi- 
ence. She is the mother 
of four children, to whom 
some of her most ex- 
quisite poems are ad- 


dressed, and she lives 
with her family in an old 
house with a still older 


garden (both old enough 
to have attained to the 
honour of a ghost) a little 
way outside London. For 
she hates London with a 






From a Photo. by Lavender, 
Bromley. 





deep and abid- 








active and promi- 
nent members of 
the Fabian Society, 
and it was only 
quite recently that 
she contributed to 
the Daily Mail a 
powerful plea for 
the underfed: 
children in our ele- 
mentary schools. 
Those who 

know E. Nesbit’s 
child-stories, with 
their almost un- 
canny insight into 
the psychology 
of childhood, 
must long ago 
have guessed (if 
they did not know) 
that they were not 








ing -hate, as she 
hates the inter- 
viewing, intellec- 
tualizing, hair-split- 
ting literary world 
of London, which 


seems to her the 
most aimless of 
H ~=6worlds. 
I ‘Two character 


istics of E. Nes 
it’s work may be 
noted here—her 
astounding literary 
fecundity and her 
even more astound- 
ing versatility. No 
living writer has 
written so much 
H and yet kept such 
a high level of 
excellence. 

















From a Photo. by) 


AGE 39. 


(Bliott & Fry. 
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stock on his father’s 
side, he can further lay 
claim to Scotch, Irish, 
and Huguenot ancestry, 
and it has been said of 
him that he unites in 
his person some of the 
best qualities of these 
different nationalities. 
He is, however, above 
all things distinctly 
American. 

His life-story would 
make an excellent book 
of adventure, though 
perhaps there was little 
in his early years to 
foreshadow the strenu- 
ousness of those that 
followed. As a boy he 
was considered too 
delicate for school, and 
received his tuition at 
home; but, having 


come off second-best in From a} 


an encounter with a boy 


of his own age and size, he promptly took 
his own physical development in hand and 
imposed on himself a rigorous course of 
training, with the result that when he went 


to Harvard a few years later 
he was able to present as 
sturdy a front as any under- 
graduate there. 

He graduated in 1880, and 
then, crossing the Atlantic, 
spent a short time at Dresden 
University, and also visited 
Switzerland, where he 
climbed the Jungfrau and 
the Matterhorn and was 
elected a member of the 
Alpine Club. 

Returning to New York 
he went into politics, and 
became a member of the 
New York Legislature in 
1882. In 1883 he was 
already at the head of 
the Republican minority. 
When in 1886 he stood for 
the Mayoralty of New York 
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No. IX—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


= HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

42| President of the United States of 
America since 1901, was born in 
New York on October 27th, 1858. 
Coming of old Knickerbocker 





AGE 8. 





AGE 22. 
From a Photo. 


awaited him. 


he was defeated, it is true, but he secured 
a larger number of votes than had ever before 
been given to a Republican candidate. 

He is next to be found on the banks of the 
Little Missouri, in the Bad Lands of Northern 


Dakota. Here he built 
a log-house and lived 
the life of a cowboy, 
ranchman, and_sports- 
man, gathering material, 
meanwhile, for his 
numerous books. 

In 1889 politics 
claimed him once more. 
He became a Civil 
Service Commissioner, 
and started on a long 
and hard campaign 
against corruption. His 
endeavours were con- 
centrated on the estab- 
lishment of the merit 
system as opposed to 
the shameless traffic in 
votes and places that 
marked the Legislature 
of that period. Idlers 
and dishonest poli- 
ticians soon learned to 


(Photo. hate him. 


When in 1895 he 


was called to the Presidentship of the New 
York Police Board a fresh field for reform 
The police force had, under 
Tammany, become little better than an 


agency for blackmail and 
extortion. Mr. Roosevelt 
set to work to turn it into 
what it was originally in- 
tended for—an instrument 
for the preservation of public 
order and security. Hercu- 
lean as the task was, he 
accomplished wonders during 
his tenure of office. 

In 1897 he became 
Assistant - Secretary to the 
Navy, and to his foresight 
may be accredited the abso- 
lute preparedness of that 
service when war broke 
out between the United 
States and Spain. But he 
was not content with this. 
On the outbreak of hostili- 
ties he at once threw up 
his post, and raised, drilled, 
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and led a body of cavalry, 
famous ere long under the 
name of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders. 

He returned to New 
York the following year 
a national hero, and was 
elected Governor of the 
State. 

[he Colonel’s nomina- 
tion as Vice-President was 
due to his opponents, who 
hoped by this means to 
shelve him, having found 
his energy and popularity 
as Governor too great for 
their own personal conveni- 


From a Photo. by) 


ence. 


AGE 30. 


To what extent they over-reached themselves 
the tragic happening of September, 1901, made mani- 
fest, when the man they hoped to have rendered 
innocuous stepped into the President’s Chair. He 
was not formally elected until the expiration of his 
predecessor's term of office in 1904, when he was 
returned by a record plurality of votes. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who is an ideal statesman’s wife, 
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AGE 26, 
From a Photo. 


was celebrated in 1886 
at St. George’s, Han 
over Square. They 
have four sons and a 
daughter. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt is the child 
of a former marriage. 

President Roose- 
velt is the author of 
numerous books on 
historical and sporting 
subjects. They are 
distinguished by 
straightforwardness 
and simplicity of dic 
tion, and imbued with 
much of the writer’s 
rugged strength. 

He has been through 
innumerable hair- 
breadth escapes, and 
in particular an en- 
counter he had with a 
grizzly bear in Idaho 


has become almost historic. Riding, 
boxing, and big-game hunting are his 


favourite recreations. 
virile in all his tastes. 


Indeed, he is 
His is the 


doctrine of the “strenuous life,” and 


he lives up to it. 


* Do something,” 


says an old proverb; “do good if 
you can, but do something.” Pre- 
sident Roosevelt has done a good 
deal, and he has done it for the 
good of his country. 








(P. Mook. 




















was a Miss Edith Kermit Carow, and the marriage 


. 


[Photo 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Stereograph by Underwood & Underwood, 





The Eyes of Animals. 


By C. J. Cornisx. 


of mammals have been the 

subject of one of the most 

beautiful and novel series of 

observations lately made by 

= any Englishman. The author 

is Mr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M.D., who for 

seven years devoted himself to examining the 

eyes of nearly all the classes and families of 

those creatures which have warm blood and 

produce living young. This was done in 

every case when the animals were alive and 

without injuring them in any way, though in 

order to see into the interior of their eyes the 

delicate instrument known as the ophthalmo- 

scope was used, which often has to be placed 

very close to the eyeball, while the interior 

of the eye itself is illuminated by a beam of 
artificial light. 

He examined no fewer than one hundred 
and eighty-two species, and out of the eleven 
orders from man downwards into which 
mammals are divided only two were omitted 
—the whales and the “ sirenia,” or manatees. 
Among them, besides the white and the 
black races of mankind, were the great apes, 
the smaller monkeys, the marmosets, the 
lemur, the seal, the small carnivora such as 
the genets and skunk (how the latter was 
accomplished we are not told), the black 
bear, the racoon, the lion, the lynx, the 
puma, many of the weasels, the hyena, 
wolves, many kinds of domestic dogs, bison, 
deer, gazelles, pigs wild and tame, beavers, 
squirrels, and mice, chinchillas, opossums, 
kangaroos, bats, and the egg-laying mammal, 
the echidna. 

Some of the animals were fastened in nets 
while the examination was going on, and 
some were put under anesthetics. But the 
majority were coaxed into keeping still, and 
allowing their eyelids to be kept open, while 
the ophthalmoscope was used. The pupil 
was widened as in any ordinary oculist’s 
examination, by dropping in cocaine. It 
might have been expected that as they were 
all mammals, and the general appearance of 
their eye does not greatly differ from that of 


human eyes, their powers and structure would 
have been much alike. Instead they were 
extraordinarily different. Perhaps the most 
important part of eyes in general is the retina, 
or reflecting surface at the back,.on which the 
images from the lens in front are thrown. 
Comparing the eye to a rounded acorn in its 
cup, the front, which we see, #.¢., the “ white 
of the eye,” with the pupil and the iris, con- 
taining the arrangement of lenses and the 
liquid parts, may be considered as the acorn ; 
while the back of the eye, or retina, is 
the cup. The stalk by which the cup is 
fastened to the branch would represent the 
optic nerve, which takes the picture to the 
brain. The inner part of this cup is the 
part which receives the picture. 

It was to the comparison of this retina in 
the different mammals that most attention 
was paid. The ophthalmoscope shows that it 
is coloured in a most extraordinary way, with 
the widest possible differences in different 
animals, but with strong likenesses in animals 
that are related; so that if any ome organ 
could safely be taken as showing their connec- 


-tion and degrees in the scale of life, possibly 


this might. The retina of a white man’s eye 
is scarlet, orange, or vermilion ; the back of 
a Nubian’s eye is chocolate brown, but both 
are marked by a number of lines or blood- 
vessels which correspond strictly in both. 
The retina of the eye of a chimpanzee is 
almost exactly like that of a Nubian negro, 
the colouring being the same, and this holds 
good of all the anthropoid apes. There is 
a further very interesting correspondence 
between the eyes of men and of the anthro- 
poid apes and the monkeys. On the back of 
the human eye is one well-marked circular 
spot darker in colour than the rest. In a 
European it is like a scarlet wafer on a rather 
lighter red ground, and in a Nubian like a 
dark chocolate wafer on a rather lighter 
ground. The surface of this small disc is 
the only part of the eye which gives abso- 
lutely ¢rwe pictures. 

Strange to say, among the 


mammals only 
man and the apes and monkeys possess it. 


CHIMPANZEE, 
A COMPARISON OF EYES, 

















It may well be that other mammals than man 
need it not, for they have not to use their 
eyes for minute examination and discovery. 
But the fact. remains that the eye of man, 
and of those feeble imitations the apes, alone 
has the possibility of seeing and recording 
with absolute visual truth. 

How very different some animals’ eyes 
which look very like human eyes are from 
those of man was shown by further exami- 
nations. The retina of the eye of an Aus- 
tralian fruit bat, for instance, is uniform 
yellowish pink, merely dotted over with dark 
marks, and is about as unlike the corre- 
sponding part of a white man’s 
eye as a pattern made by a 
charge of shot on pink paper is 
from a dark-veined piece of 
red agate. The- back of a 
seal’s eye is pale yellow, that 
of a hyena emerald green 
veined with red, while that of 
the African elephant is like a 
plate of boiled brownish rice. 
In a Canadian beaver it is like 
scarlet and brown moss-agate. 

Speaking generally, the re- 
sults seem to show that man 
has far the best sight among 
mammals, and the apes and 
monkeys the next best, but 
that neither the power of sight 
nor the mechanical means for 
using it are as a rule anything 
like so good as man’s in most 
others of the class, though the 
seals have a most effective 
mechanism for adapting their 
eyes for sight either in the air 
or under the water, which works 
instantaneously. For instance, very few except 
man and the monkey move their eyes when 
they want to see something fresh or some- 
thing in motion. They swing their heads 
round instead. Sometimes, as in the case of 
the giraffe, the eyes protrude so far that the 
animal can take in a wonderful extent of 
vision, while the skull is provided with grooves 
at the back so as to let them see dehind them. 
If the eyes do not move in the sockets they 
cannot bring both eyes to focus on the same 
object, and their judgment of distance must 
be poor. Many of their eyes in what is to 
them their proper condition contain what in 
man would be at once pronounced by an 
oculist to be defects at birth, rendering the 
eye imperfect. One curious defect which 
often appears in the eyes of twins, but is lost 
almost a week after their birth, is regularly 
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THE HEAD OF A GIRAFFE, SHOWING THE 
PROTRUDING EVE, 
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seen in the eyes of 2// hoofed animals and 
several of the larger rodents. Many of the 
nocturnal animals also go blind when exposed 
to the light by day, the blindness being 
caused by a gradual darkening of the retina 
until sight is lost. 

It is a most extraordinary fact that while 
some animals in their progress upwards from 
the egg and embryo to the perfect form 
develop eyes, or show them in successive 
stages of improvement, some others /ose their 
eves, because they reverse the process and 
degenerate, the full-grown creature being very 
much lower in the scale than in the earlier 
stages of its life. The best 
examples of this are some 
common sea creatures called 
“ ascidians,” more familiarly 
“ sea-squirts.” They are very 
little. better than living sacks, 
which suck in sea water and 
squirt it out, and so lead a 
very “low” life indeed. 

But these creatures began 
life as tadpoles, with apparently 
all the glorious possibilities 
before them which a 
frog-tadpole enjoys. In 
other words, they would 
be expected to change 
from gill-breathing tad- 
poles with tails into frogs 
with no tails and lungs. 
The ascidian tadpole’s 
story “contains all the 
morals that ever were 
taught and points an 
example as well.” It 
gives up movement and 
sticks to a rock, instead 
of swimming about, and, therefore, gradually 
ends in being a miserable sea-squirt. But the 
loss of its eyes and the history of its eyes 
generally are most curious. It starts in life as 
a “vertebrate,” ze, an animal with a back- 
bone. But the vertebrates, from men to tad- 
poles, originally had, some two eyes, some 
only one eye, but that eye was in the brain. 
All other animals but the vertebrates, as they 
progress from the original egg, develop their 
eyes outside, on the skin. 

“Tt is easy to understand,” says Professor 
Ray Lankester, in describing these ascidian 
tadpoles, “that an organ which is to be 
affected by the light should form on the 
surface of the body where the light falls. 
But it has long been known as a very 
puzzling and unaccountable peculiarity of the 
vertebrates that the retina, or sensitive part 
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of the eye, grows out in the embryo as a 
‘bud’ of the brain, and thus forms deeply 
below the surface and away from the light. 
The ascidian (sea-squirt) tadpole helps us to 
understand this, for it is perfectly transparent, 
and has its eye actually 
inside its brain. We are 
thus led to the conclusion 
—and I believe this infer- 
ence to be now for the first 
time put into words—that 
the original vertebrate 
must have been a trans- 
parent animal, and had an 
eye or a pair of eyes in its 
brain, like an ascidian tad- 
pole. As the tissues of 
this ancestral vertebrate 
grew denser and more 
opaque, the eye-bearing 
part of the brain was 
forced to grow outwards 
towards the surface in 
order that it might still 
be in a position to receive 
the sun’s rays.” 

The use of motor-cars has lately drawn 
attention to the absence in human eyes of 
contrivances which exist in great perfection 
in the eyes of many animals to protect them, 
and to cleanse the surface from dust and 
dirt, and especially to enable the birds to 
travel through the air at high rates of speed 
without feeling pain or discomfort from the 
pressure of the air on the eyeball. In our 
eyes there are several forms of cleansing 
apparatus. The eye- 
lids sweep down over 
the eyeball, and 
being moistened 
keep it also moist, 
and brush away dust. 
Also, besides the 
protecting eyelashes, 
our eyes are furni- 
shed with a copious 
“ eye - douche” of 
water which acts 
automatically and 
washes out objects 
which irritate it. But 
when there is con- 
tinued pressure, as 
when the eye has to 
face the rush of wind in a motor-car, this eye- 
douche acts too well. The eyes are filled 
with water, and this is so inconvenient that, as 
we have had no time to “develop” natural 
eye protectors, everyone wears goggles, 
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AN ASCIDIAN TADPOLE AND A REAL TADPOLE. 





AN EAGLE’S EVE, SHOWING THE NICTITATING MEMBRANE. 
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The birds, which go as fast as a motor 
through the air, would be equally un- 
comfortable if they had an automatic eye- 
douche. Instead of it their eyes are 
fitted with a “spring shutter” of the finest 
skin, like gold - beater’s 
skin, which they can 
“wink” across their eye, 
and cleanse it instantly, if 
any dust gets in. Their 
eyes work as “dry plates” 
instead of “wet plates.” 
The skin shutter, which 
disappears in the corner 
of the eye when not 
wanted, is called the 
“ nictitating membrane.” 
Some birds have a lower 
eyelid which they draw 


up over the eye, from 
below, when asleep. 
Until lately it was 


stated that below the apes 
and monkeys in the scale 
most mammalian animals 
have this “ spring shutter” 
to cleanse their eyes, placed at the inner corner 
of the eyeball, and working’ horizontally 
across the eye. More recent and careful 
examination shows that the marine mammals 
do not possess it at all, z.e., the seals, whales, 
and dolphins, and that in most of the land 
mammals it is not properly developed, or is 
not capable of movement. In other words, 
it is on its way to disappear, or to become 
useless except among the hoofed mammals. 
As these are con- 
stantly grazing, with 
their heads down 
among various spiky 
plants, or among the 
seeds of grasses 
which easily get into 
their eyes, the use of 
the extra eye cleaner 
and protector is 
obvious. 

The colour which 
gives such beauty to 
most eyes is con- 
fined to the iris, and 
when we speak of 
“black eyes or blue 
eyes, hazel or grey,” 
it is the irises to which we really refer. 
It is a curious fact that birds and reptiles 
have irises of all kinds of colours, often 
very brilliant. But the mammals have 
invariably some shade of brown or orange, 
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with the exception of man, tame cats, a very 
few dogs (.e., when they have “wall eyes ”), 
and albinos, which have ruby-pink irises. A 
jay, for instance, has light blue eyes, and 
some of the magnificent parrots which are 
emerald green have crimson eyes. Those of 
the crowned pigeon are dark carmine. The 
falcons and hawks are distinguished by 
having black irises and yellow irises respec- 
tively. Mammals such as deer, giraffes, and 
the beautiful Jersey cattle, which appear to 
have black eyes, really have dark brown 
irises, but with a very large black pupil. 

Short sight, as a defect in the eye, is 
almost absent among wild animals. In ex- 
amining the eyes of wild creatures by the 
score, Dr. Lindsay Johnson found very few 
cases indeed. But among domesticated 
dogs or horses, 
or even rabbits, 
short sight is very 
common. It is 
the same among 
men. No travel- 
ler has yet men- 
tioned a case of 
a short - sighted 
savage who 
would __ benefit 
by using glasses. 
The Board 
schools, on the 
other hand, are 
full of short- 
sighted children. 

There is very 
good reason to 
think that birds 
are not only not short-sighted, but that many 
have very long sight, and a power of seeing 
minute objects as well. 

Their eyes are, as a rule, enormously larger 
in proportion to the size of the head than are 
those of mammals. Only a part of the eye 
is visible to us. But the orbit in which it 
lies is enormous in comparison with the size 
of the bird’s skull. That their eyes often 
have a power of discernment almost micro- 
scopic will, I think, be clear to anyone who 
has dissected the crops of some, or watched 
others feeding. The crop of a little partridge 
killed by a mowing machine was found by 
the writer to contain, among other things, 
what seemed grains of black dust. Examined 
with the microscope they turned out to be 
tiny seeds of some weed, every one of which 
had probably been picked up separately by 
the chick. 

On the’ coast near Cley, in Norfolk, a 
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northern finch called the “twite” may 
sometimes be seen feeding where apparently 
there is nothing but grains of fine sand and 
minute shingle. It picks up something 
every moment, evidently seeds of seaside 
plants scattered where it is pecking. If a 
few handfuls of the sand and gravel are 
picked up, or the place is examined by the 
eyes, no seeds are visible ; yet the bird has 
found numbers. 

Their long sight is proved by the use 
made for centuries of a particular kind of 
bird by the falconers of Brabant. It is the 
grey shrike or butcher-bird, Zamius excubitor 
(the sentinel). This shrike is the most 
important ally of the falcon-catcher, It has 
a peculiar fear of hawks and falcons, and its 
sight is so keen that it can detect one of 
these approach- 
ing -in mid - air 
long before the 
bird is visible to 
the human eye. 
Its alarmed chat- 
tering at once 
warns the fal- 
coner to get 
ready to play his 
part. ‘The soar- 
ing carrion 
hawks and vul- 
tures are now 
believed to find 
their food en- 
tirely by the 
eyes, though 
many spend the 
whole day at 
altitudes of from three to four thousand feet, 
and experiments made by Darwin and others 
show that they find their food by sight, not 
by smell. 

We are so accustomed to rely on eyesight 
that we can scarcely realize how any creatures 
which move about and have to obtain food 
by active exertions can do so when /ofa//y 
blind. Yet we constantly find instances of 
animals which flourish exceedingly in the 
battle of life which are devoid of sight, while 
their near relatives, leading exactly the same 
kind of life, have and use fully-developed 
eyes. Perhaps the best-known instances are 
various kinds of ants. In the same com- 
munity will be found the “workers” which 
are blind and the soldiers or others which 
have large eyes, which they doubtless make 
good use of. Yet the most important and 
complicated daily work of the nest is done by 
the blind ants, They have substitute senses, 
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probably, in their 
wonderfully sensi- 
tive antennz with 
which they feel 
and smell and, 
perhaps, hear. 

But the whole 
question of the 
eyes of insects is 
beyond know- 
ledge at present. 
We know what 
they look like and 
how they are 
made; but not 
how they use 
them. Inman and 
all the vertebrate 
animals the pic- 
ture is carried to 
the brain by the 
optic nerve, and 
the brain discerns 
and learns what is present in the picture. It 
learns by practice to decipher these pictures 
more and more clearly, just as the brain learns 
to think in figures, or to disentangle problems, 
by practice. A watchmaker, for instance, who 
has been looking into the works of watches 
all his life with a small magnifier screwed 
into the orbit of his eye will see in an instant 
bits of dust or hair which an ordinary, un- 
trained person’s brain would never notice in 
the picture presented. But a spider or a 
dragon-fly has to comprehend what it sees by 
means of masses of nerves in its back or 
thorax, and the way in which the pictures are 
presented or acted upon is absolutely outside 
our present knowledge. Yet some insects, 
though not many, have 
very keen sight. Naturally 
those which pursue winged 
prey have most need of 
this, and if watched it will 
be seen that some, which 
live much as_ hawks live, 
have eyes as quick as hawks, 
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making allowance 
for size. 

There is a pool 
in the lovely pine 
woods behind 
Claremont which 
is a noted haunt 
of dragon - flies, 
especially of the 
finest of all, the 
sapphire-blue 
Anax imperator. 
These fierce in- 
sects fly with won- 
derful swiftness 
over and round 
the pool, chasing 
and devouring in- 
sects on the wing. 
I once saw one 
of these large 
dragon-flies chase 
a bee. The bee 

dodged its onset twice, just as a bird does the 
stoop of a hawk, and began to fly in circles. 
The dragon darted off sideways, poised itself 
for a second, and then, judging its distance 
and timing its stroke to a meeting, it darted 
across and seized the bee. The noise, as the 
hard head struck the bee and the metallic 
wings shivered, was quite audible. 

The construction of insects’ eyes is, how- 
ever, well known. It is of two kinds. Some 
have eyes built up in a great number of cells, 
each of which contains a microscopic eye. 
There may be any number of these facets, 
from two thousand five hundred in the eye 
of a house-fly to twelve thousand in that 
of a dragon-fly. Each of these microscopic 
eyes is believed to convey a part of what is 
visible to the retina, so by a system of mosaic 
the insect may receive, and in some cases 
does probably receive, a fairly good impres- 

sion of the outside world. What 
the organ is which interprets the 
pictures we do not know; but the 
insect’s eye has an optic nerve at 


A BUTTERFLY’S HEAD, A PORTION OF A BEE’S EYE. 
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the back, much like that of a mammal. The 
eye of the larva of a water -beetle, for 
instance, has a lens on the outer skin, various 
cells not unlike those in a mammal’s eye, and 
an optic nerve transmitting the impression at 
the back. The “surface” eye of a sea-worm 
is quite regular in its construction. 

Insects, besides those compound eyes, have 
usually from two to five “ simple eyes,” placed 
sometimes between the compound eyes and 
sometimes otherwise arranged. A locust, for 
instance, has two compound eyes and two 
simple eyes. Spiders, which are not “ insects,” 
but more allied to the crabs, have only 
“simple” eyes, but of these some spiders 
have as many as eight, of various sizes. The 
hunting spiders which stalk and seize their 
prey have evidently keen «sight. On the 
other hand, the blindness of many of the 
beetles is proverbial. The large dytiscus 
water-beetles are given to leaving the ponds 
where they have spent the day, and flying 
thence by night on voyages of discovery. 
They frequently mistake the glass roof of a 
greenhouse for a 
pend, and descend 
on it with great force, 
smashing their wing- 
cases and stunning 
themselves. Those 
insects which have a 
common nest, such as 
wasps and bees, from 
which they go long 
distances to seek food, 
and often to bring 
back stores to the nest 
or hive, are credited 
with good sight. 
But no one who 
watches the way 
in which bees 
“fumble” round 
the hive if it has 
been moved a few 
feet will believe that 
their eyes serve them 
well, or that their sight 
approaches in the 
remotest degree that 
possessed by a bird. 

“ Finding the way” 
seems to be a separate 
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sense possessed by animals, in which sight 
need not play a part at all. Dogs, for 
example, find their way home, or to the 
neighbourhood in which persons to whom 
they are attached are living or staying, 
entirely by sme//. I will give an instance. 
A spaniel was brought up to London last 
year from the Isle of Wight. It only knew 
two men in London, its master and a friend, 
who lived also in the island, and who used to 
shoot with its master frequently when the 
dog was out, and was a visitor at the 
house. The dog was taken out in a motor- 
car to the Brompton Road, and there allowed 
to get out while some adjustment was made 
in the machinery. The car went on and the 
dog did not. It was lost all that day and 
the following night, though its master made 
every inquiry. Riding in a motor he left no 
human scent which the dog could pick up. 
But next morning the other Isle of Wight 
friend of the dog’s was at the Mansion 
House station at 10.30, when he felt a dog 
jump up against him, and behold it was the 
lost dog! Of the only 
two people whom it knew 
in London it had found 
one. Clearly this was 
done by scent. <A dog 
naturally hardly uses its 
eyes at all. Even the 
greyhound, which chases 
by the eye, is “unsighted” 
with ridiculous ease by 
a clever hare. But dogs 
can be taught or wil 
teach themselves to use 
their eyes quickly 
enough. This is 
especially the case 
with mountain 
sheepdogs, which 
always have to work 
with “one eye” on 
the shepherd, and 
which when not “on 
\ duty” always sit on 
.. the top of a stone 
wall, or in the 
Highlands on_ the 
turf roof of the 
cottage, to obtain 
a good look-out. 


“HE FELT A DOG JUMP UP AGAINST HIM, 
AXD BEHOLD IT WAS THE LOST DoG!” 
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E had arrived at Marvis Bay, 
and were to play the last 
match of our tour on the fol- 
Marvis Bay 
We always 
take it last on our fixture-list, 
so as to end happily, as it were. Sidmouth 
may rout us, and Seaton may make us hunt 
leather till the soles of our boots wear 
through ; but it is the boast of the Weary 
Willies that against Marvis Bay they never 
fail to get their own back. As a matter of 
fact, we hardly treat the thing as a match. 
We look on it as a picnic. We have a 





splendid time—the place is a paradise and 
the local curate a sportsman to his finger- 
tips—and the actual game is a treat after the 
stern struggles of the earlier part of the tour. 
It is in the Marvis Bay match that I take 
my annual wicket, usually through a catch 
in the deep; while Geake, our leg-break 
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artist, generally seizes the opportunity of 
playing his great double-figure innings, and 
pulling his average for the season out of 
the realms of the minuses. Except for 
the curate, Dacre, who played for Cam- 
bridge in the nineties and is a sound 
and pretty bat of the Jimmy Douglas type, 
the local team is composed of unskilled 
labourers. They hit hard and high and in a 
semicircle. Geake has six men in the 
country, and invariably reaps a plenteous 
harvest of wickets. When we go in it is an 
understood thing among us that every 
possible risk must be taken, and if a batsman 
shows symptoms of sitting on the splice and 
playing himself in, his partner feels it a duty 
to run him out at the earliest possible 
moment. I remember one year Sharples, 
our fast bowler, said he had never made a 
century, and wanted to see what it felt like, 
so he was going to play himself in against 
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Marvis Bay, and take no risks. His state- 
ment was coldly received, and on the score- 
sheet of the match you will find these words 
are written :— 

J. B. Sharples, runout ... .. ... 0 
The wicked never prosper. 


We were gathered together in the parlour 
of the only inn the village possesses on the 
night before the match, very sociable and 
comfortable and pleased with eurselves. We 
had come flushed with victory from Seaton, 
and everything pointed to a delightful game 
on the morrow. ‘There were no signs of rain. 
It had been a beautiful evening, and the glass 
was going up. It was pretty to see the faith 
we had in that glass. On our last visit, a year 
back, the thing had prophesied much rain, 
and we had been unanimous in pointing out 
that of course no sane man ever thought of 
trusting a barometer. 

Geake had just finished telling us, at con- 
siderable length, how he once made twenty- 
three’ not out in a house match at Malvern 
(which none of us believed) when Sharples 
strolled in. 

He wore a cynical smile. 

As a rule this smile of his is the forerunner 
of some bad news. He is apt to come up 
just before the Seaton match and tell me that 
he has strained his heart, or a lung, or some- 
thing, and cannot possibly bow] a ball. But, 
as the match the next day was only against 
Marvis Bay, it seemed impossible that any 
bad news he might have could really matter. 
Even if he could not bowl for some reason 
it would not be particularly serious. Our 
changes were capable of getting Marvis 
Bay out. 

However, I thought it was my duty, in my 
capacity of captain of the team, to hear all 
that was to be heard. 

“What's the matter, Sharples?” I asked. 

He shook his head pityingly. 

‘* See,” he said—*“ see how the little victims 
play, regardless of their fate.” 

One of the little victims, Gregory, our 
wicket-keeper, flung a bound volume ef the 
farmers Magazine at him. 

He caught it high up with one hand. 

“I’m in rare form,” he said, complacently. 
“I can see anything. Good job too. We 
shall need good fielding.” 

“Sharples,” I said, “you’ve got something 
up your sleeve. Out with it, or get out. 
You're frightening Sanderson.” 

Sanderson, our nervous batsman, was 
already beginning to quake like a jelly 
caught in a storm. 
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“What’s up, Sharples?” said several 
voices. 


Our fast bowler condescended to explain. 

“ As I was coming up the street just now,” 
he said, “I suddenly noticed a horse shy 
violently. And next minute I saw the 
reason. A little shrimp of a man with a face 
like a music-hall comedian was coming 
towards me. “Do any of you know Wix? 
Apollo Wix?” 

“Plays for Somerset,” said Sanderson. 

“He do,” assented Sharples. “ And like- 
wise does he play—on occasion and by 
special request—for Marvis Bay.” 

“ What?” I shouted. 

Sharples’s smile became a grin. 

“James, my gallant skipper, I speak the 
truth. Wix, who, I may point out, is eighth 
in the first-class averages, has come down 
here all for love of us to play against the 
Weary Willies.” 

Our jaws fell. We had been looking 
forward to a gentle, go-as-you-please village 
game. With Wix against us we might have 
to go our hardest to win. 

“Haven't Somerset a match?” asked 
Geake. “I thought they were playing 
Gloucestershire.” 

“Not till Monday, Gloucestershire. They 
are free till then. Hence,” added Sharples, 
calmly, “we shall also have the pleasure of 
playing to-morrow against Jack Coggin and 
T. C. Smith.” 

A perfect howl of anguish rose from all 
corners of the room. 

“* Wha-a-at ?” 

“ Jack Coggin 

“ What on earth—— 

“ Who—— ” 

“T. C. Smith !” 

“ Wix, Smith, awd Coggin! Good Lord!” 
There followed a lull, during which I heard 
Sanderson murmur, sadly, “And the last 
time I played against Jack Coggin he outed 
me in my first over!” 

“ Sharples,” I said. 

“ Sir to you.” 

“Tell me you're lying and I'll forgive 
you.” 

“You pain me, James. I am a slave to 
truth. Haven’t you ever heard that story of 
me when I was a boy? My father found me 
cutting down a cherry tree. ‘ Who is cutting 
down this tree?’ he asked, sternly. ‘ Father,’ 
I said, ‘I cannot tell a lie. It is probably 


'” 


? 


the cat.’ You needn't believe what I say, of 
course. Wix is my authority. Oh, and, by 
the way——” 

“Ves ?s 
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“There is a party of public-school boys 
down here, .reading with a coach. Win- 
chester men. Mere lads, of course, mere 
lads—nothing more. Still, two of them 
were in the team this year, and one of the 
two—Shellick—knocked up seventy against 
Eton.” 

The concentrated gloom seemed to make 
the room quite dark ; or it may have been 
the tobacco smoke. 

“ Let’s scratch,” 
miserably. 

“ But look here, Sharples,” I said, “I can’t 
understand this. Dacre told me he hadn’t 
got a very strong side.” 

“No, poor man, he’s had disappointments. 
You see, the Australians have got a match, 
so he couldn’t get Trumper and Noble.” 

“I believe there’s something at the bottom 
of all this.” 

“ There is,” said Sharples, “ if you want to 
know. I got it from Wix, who seemed to 
think it was so good that he couldn’t keep it 
to himself.” 

“ Well?” 

“The man Dacre, who has got a sense of 
humour which strikes one as almost irre- 
ligious in a curate, 1s putting up a deep jest 
on the Weary Willies. He has collected all 
these celebrities, and—this is the point ; you 
ought to laugh here—he is going to play 
them all under assumed names. You see 
the rollicking idea? The score of the match 
will be printed in all the sporting papers, 
and it will get about that an ordinary village 
team has beaten the club hollow. We shall 
never live it down.” 

“ We can explain,” said Geake, hopefully. 

“ Who would believe us ?” 

“ Now, look here,” I said, firmly ; “this is 
absurd. We mustn’t chuck up the sponge 
in this rotten way. There’s no earthly sense 
in going into the field a beaten side. Just 
because they’ve got a county man or two is 

“ Three,” corrected Sharples. 

“That doesn’t necessarily*mean that they 
will win. As a matter of fact, in this sort of 
game a good club bat is far more likely to 
make runs than a county man, who’s used to 
billiard-table wickets. ‘They may have a few 
cracks, but we’re far stronger all through.” 

“I made twenty-three not out once,” said 
Geake. “It was in a house match at 
Malvern.” 

“And, hang it all,” I cried, warming to 
my work, “you and Geake, Sharples, are a 
good enough pair of bowlers to bother any 
batsman.” 

“ My dear James,” said Sharples, enthusi- 


suggested somebody, 
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astically, “you make me blush. Your stately 
compliments embarrass me.” 

“ It isn’t only their batsmen,” said Sander- 
son, despondently. ‘ Look at their bowlers. 
Jack Coggin.” 

“ And Smith,” said Gregory. 


“ Who’s Smith ?” I said, scornfully. “A 
man who goes on second change——” 
“ First change,” said Gregory. “And for 


a first-class county.” 

“Well, look at our batting,” I urged. 
“There's Sanderson, for one———” 

“ And me,” put in Geake. “I once made 
twenty-three not out. It was in a house 
match at Malvern.” 

“You never know what will happen at 
cricket,” I said. ‘“ Buck up, and let’s make 
these Somerset men so sick that they'll stay in 
their own county another year or hang them- 
selves with the laces of their cricket boots.” 

“ And, in passing,” said Sharples, pouring 
out a measure of whisky and adding a dash 
of soda-water, “let’s drink confusion to the 
man Dacre—the Rev. Dacre, curate and 
serpent. May his first ball hit him on the 
funny-bone, his second wind him, and his 
third get him 1-b-w.” 

We drank the toast with considerable 
enthusiasm. 


The inhabitants of Marvis Bay turned out 
in force to see us massacred. The curate’s 
low plot had probably become public pro- 
perty, for there was an alert air about the 
crowd as of those who expect amusement in 
the near future. 

“ You’ve got some new men in your team, 
I see,” I said to Dacre. I wondered whether 
Wix had told him that he had informed 
Sharples of the state of affairs. 

Apparently he had not, for the serpentine 
curate made no confession. Instead, he 
waved his hand airily, as if to deprecate the 
attaching of any importance to the changes 
in his side. 

“One or two,” he said. 
local celebrities, you know ; very keen. 
may teach them something of the game.” 

“ Stranger things have happened.” 

I looked round me. ‘To my left Jack 
Coggin was bowling his celebrated leg-theory 
balls to T. C. Smith. 

“ That’s one of your new men, isn’t it?” I 
said. ‘“ Looks a useful man.” ; 

“A very decent bowler on his day,” said 
the curate. 

I believed him. A week before Jack 
Coggin had taken five good Notts wickets 
for eighty-seven. 


“One or two; 
You 
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““* THAT'S ONE OF YOUK NEW MEN, ISNT iT?’ 1 SAID 
‘LOOKS A USEFUL MAN.’ 


He any good ?” 
When in form 


“ And the man batting ? 

“ A tolerable fast bowler. 
quite useful.” 

T. C. Smith had been in form ten days 
ago. On that occasion he had bowled Fry 
and had Vine caught off him in the slips in 
one over. 

“Ah!” I said. 
game, then.” 

“Oh, we shall do our best,” 
modestly. 

“So,” I said, with determination, 
we.” 

Of the opening stages of that match I 
have no very pleasant recollections. They 
won the toss, and batted first on a wicket 
which had evidently been prepared more 
carefully than was generally the case at 
Marvis Bay. Wix, looking positively hideous, 
opened the innings with Shellick, the Wyke- 
hamist expert, who had that peculiarly com- 
petent look which characterizes the public- 
school man who is a certainty for his “ blue” 
in his first year. 

From the moment Wix took guard, and 
scraped the crease with one of the bails in 
his cool, unruffled way, our troubles began. 
Nothing could have been nobler than the 
struggles of Sharples and Geake. Over after 


“We ought to have a good 
said he, 


“ shall 
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over the former 
banged them 
down like a com- 
bination of 
Brearley and 
Prichard. Over 
after over the 
latter tried every 
trick in his 
repertory. But 
all in vain. Wix 
was superb. He 
took everything 
that came to him 
with the ease 
which belongs 
to a man who is 
morally certain 
of a place in 
the English team 
for the fifth Test 
Match. His 
driving was 
titanic, his cut- 
ting a dream. When he pulled, he did it 
with that certainty of touch which stamps 
the genius. It was only the fine bowling of 
Sharples and Geake which kept the score 
within anything like decent limits. After an 
hour’s play eighty was on the board, and the 
pair were still together. 

Then our luck turned. Geake, who had 
had a rest and was now bowling again, sent 
down a miserable long hop wide of the off 
stump. It was a ball that cried out to be 
hit. A novice could have dispatched it to 
the boundary. The vaulting ambition of the 
Wykehamist did not stop short at a mere 
four. He wanted six. He hit out much 
too wildly. ‘There was a click, and Gregory 
had him behind the wickets. 

Two minutes later, by that curious fatality 
which so often broods over the survivor of a 
long partnership, Wix, trying an almost 
identical stroke off Sharples, was caught at 
third man. Here, therefore, were their two 
best bats out, and the score under a hundred. 
We had still to deal with Smith, Coggin, the 
other Wykehamist, and the dastard parson, 
but, after all, these were but small fry in com- 
parison. Smith and Coggin were first-class 
bowlers, but nobody had ever called them 
first-class bats. 

However, they were far from being rabbits. 
They. may have lacked style, but they cer- 
tainly had vigour. Smith rattled up thirty- 
three, mainly by means of boundaries, and 
Coggin took forty. The other Wykehamist 
compiled a stylish twenty-five. Dacre, to 
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the joy of the Weary Willies, failed miserably. 
Sharples shattered him with his second ball, 
and then and there danced a cake-walk by 
the side of the pitch. 

The rest of the team were our old friends 
the unskilled labourers. They did their best, 
and once or twice effected prodigious hits, 
but Geake got amongst them with slow 
yorkers, and the thing became a procession. 
The tenth Marvis Bay wicket fell five minutes 
before the luncheon interval. The scoring 
had been unusually rapid, even for that 






‘“THEY DID THEIR BEST, AND ONCE OR TWICE EFFECTED 
PRODIGIOUS HITS.” 


ground, which is small. The full total was 
two hundred and eleven. 

Not a big score for a good wicket ; but 
with Jack Coggin and T. C. Smith against us 
we were not riotously optimistic. 


We had finished lunch, and I was trying to 
bring Sanderson to a frame of mind which 
would render him fit to come in first with me 
with any chance of surviving a couple of 
overs, when a motor-car puffed up to the 
entrance to the ground. It contained one 
man, who wore goggles and a cap with a 
peak that covered his nose. 

There was a general move on the part of 
the two teams in his direction. A contem- 


plative inspection of a motor-car is the very 


thing to round off a cricket lunch. I took 
Sanderson along with me to look at it, 
arguing as we went. Sanderson is a beautiful 
bat, but he has an impossible set of nerves. 
His flesh creeps when he goes to the wickets, 
but if he survives a few overs he is worth 
watching. I had almost succeeded in con- 
vincing him that Coggin and Smith were 
rather poor third-class bowlers when we 
joined the group round the car. Its 
owner had removed his goggles, but his 
face was strange to me. 

Smith and Coggin, how- 
ever, coming up arm-in-arm 
a moment later, recognised 
him and greeted him as a 
brother. He received their 
greetings calmly and re- 
plied to them precisely. He 
seemed a man who rarely 
permitted himself to be- 
come excited. 

“ Halloa, Charlie!” said 
Smith. 

“How's things?” in- 
quired Coggin. 

“ Middling,” said the new-comer. 
“Ts that the motor ?” 

“That is the motor,” replied he, 
with the precision of an Ollendorff. 

Smith climbed into the vacated 
seat. Coggin was inspecting the rear 
of the machine. Its owner eyed them 
without emotion. The motor con- 
tinued, as Sharples pathetically put 
it, to throb as though its little heart 
would break. 

Coggin now proceeded to clamber 
carefully over the body of the car. 

“ Don’t cut the leather with your 
spikes,” said Charlie. 

“Right ho,” replied Coggin. 
“What's this thing for?” He touched a 
lever with his hand. 

“That sets the thing going,” said Charlie. 

Instant attention on the part of T. C. 
Smith. 

“ What—this ?” he said. 

The owner nodded, and the next moment, 
without warning, the car bounded forward 
down the road. That same instinct which 
prompts a man to touch wet paint to see if it 
really zs wet had induced T. C. Smith to pull 
the lever. 

Our first impulse, on recovering from our 
surprise, was to laugh. The sight of Jack 
Coggin hanging on to the back of his seat 
was humorous. 

Then the serious side of the thing struck 
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us. One or two of the group made a half- 
hearted dash down the road, but stopped on 
realizing the futility of giving chase. Assist- 
ance was out of the question. 

“They’re all right,” said the owner of the 
car, without emotion, “if they know how to 
steer ; and it’s simple enough. Yes, there 
they go round the corner. They’re all right.” 

A buzz of conversation began. We all 
discussed the incident at one and the same 
time. The only person who made no con- 
tribution to the discussion was Charlie. He 
lit a cigar. 

Dacre pulled a watch out of the pocket of 
his blazer. 

“We ought to be starting again soon,” 
he said. “ It’s nearly three. When do you 
think those two men will be coming back ?” 

Charlie blew the ash off his cigar. 

“ That,” he said, “I can’t say. I doubt if 
either of them knows how to stop the car.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” 
exclaimed Dacre. 
“Then you mean to 
say they will go 
on a ee 

“Till the thing runs 
down, I suppose.” 

“ And when will that 
be?” I asked. 

“Why, I couldn’t say 
exactly. They’ve got 
enough petrol to take 
them — oh, say fifty 
miles.” 

‘* Fifty — miles!” 
gasped Dacre. 

“Call it forty - five,” 
said Charlie, making a 
concession. 

“Shall we start?” I 
asked, suavely. “Are 
your men ready ?” VY 

Dacre passed a hand- / 
kerchief over his fore- 
head. “ But — but— 
but——” he said. 

“You had better play two substitutes.” 

“ a 

“ After all,” I said, gently, “ their absence 
cannot be so very important. As you said, 
they are merely local talent.” 

He looked at me with eyes that were full 
of expression. 

“‘ Merely local talent,” I repeated. 
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It was shortly after the tea interval, when 
our score was a hundred and sixty for three 
Wickets, that a small boy entered the field, 
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bearing in his hand a telegram for the 
bereaved Charlie. It was signed “ Smith,” 
and had been dispatched apparently from 
somewhere in the middle of Cornwall. 
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} \ “ ASSISTANCE WAS OUT OF 
THE QUESTION.” 


“Motor safe,” it read. “ Returning by 
train. Tell Dacre not wait dinner.” 

It was at that moment, I fancy, that 
the Rev. Joseph Dacre experienced a 
fleeting regret that he had ever taken holy 
orders. 

Clergymen have to be so guarded in their 
speech. 

And when, an hour later, the Weary 
Willies won the match with five wickets 
in hand, this regret may possibly have 
become keener. 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By FATHER GAPON. 


THE present instalment of Father Gapon’s story narrates the rapid developments of last year down to the 
resentation of the famed petition to the Czar, which was followed by the massacre of January 22nd, 1905. 
P’ pe y ) 5 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 SUPPLANT ZUBATOFF. 

FEW days later I went to 
Moscow and began to make 
inquiries about Zubatoffs 
official labour organization. It 
soon became clear that it was 
only a clever trap, constructed 
by the police in order to separate the working 
classes from the “ intellectuals,” and in this 
way to kill the political movement. 

I returned to St. Petersburg, sadder and 
wiser ; and at once: began to write a report 
about Zubatoff’s plan. In this I tried to 
explain that his policy was ill-founded, that it 
could only demoralize those who took part 
in the movement, and that the only way in 
which the labouring classes could really better 
their condition was that which has been 
adopted in England—that is to say, their 
organization in perfectly free and independ- 
ent unions. I sent this report to General 
Kleygells, and another report to the Metro- 
politan Antonius, explaining in the latter that 
the participation of the clergy in the move- 
ment could only bring discredit upon the 
Church. Kleygells, with whom I had an 
interview, and the Metropolitan “Antonius 
both pronounced themselves ‘against Zuba- 
toff’s policy, and Zubatoff probably learned 
this, for he became still more> anxious. to 
gain my co-operation. His lieutenant, 
Sokoloff, paid me frequent visits with the 
idea of converting me. Zubatoff arranged 
for another interview with me in the house 
of a friend of his, and there -I met 
several persons who have played a prominent 
part in the political movement of the last 
two years. One of them was Miss Manya 
Vilbushevitch and another Dr. Shayevitch, 
who were then, under the patronage of 
Zubatoff, laying the foundation of a so-called 
Independent Labour Party in South Russia 
on the same lines as the Moscow associa- 
tion. Another was Dr. Shapiro, one of the 
leaders of the Zionist movement.. Zubatoff 
apparently gave material help to all these 
persons, and I summarized his policy in the 
ancient formula, Divide et impera. He was 
evidently attempting to organize the Jewish 
workmen under the flag of Zionism, and 





trying to detach them from the Revolutionary 
Party, while he was enlisting the Christian 
workmen under the pretence of a struggle for 
economic concessions, in order to separate 
them also from political action. This showed, 
indeed, that he was a man of considerable 
intelligence ; and, believing as I did that 
organization was the first essential for the 
future of the masses, I could not but admire 
the ingenuity and boldness with which he had 
gone to work. 

Then, for the first time, there arose in my 
mind the question whether it might not 
be possible, by pretending adherence to 
Zubatoff’s policy, to attain my own end of a 
genuine working-class organization. But I 
was very much afraid of besmearing myself ; 
and, therefore, when they asked me for my 
formal ‘adherence, I answered that I still 
wished to think the matter over. 

At-last the St. Petersburg Workmen’s 
Association’ was formally established. I 
attended the inaugural meeting, but not in 
my priest’s dress, so that I should not be 
formally associated with the service, which I 
had been pressed to do. 

Shortly afterwards the work of lectures and 
meetings began in the suburb Viborgskaya 
Starona, one of the workmen’s quarters. I 
took no active part in it, but I went twice to 
see what was going on. During these lectures 
the employers, and especially the Government, 
were put in the best light, and every effort 
was made to reconcile the workmen with the 
present order of things. I asked my friends 
of the Haven to attend and watch what was 
going on and to report to me. 

The spring of 1903 came, and I was 
very busy with preparations for the coming 
examinations at the Academy. I worked 
hard and duly passed, and wrote the essay 
for the Theological degree, which I success- 
fully took. ‘Then the question arose—what 
next? The rector hinted that it would be 
good for me to enter a monastic order, which 
is the more important and favcured branch of 
the clergy in Russia, and holds all the highest 
positions. But I flatly refused, for reasons 
of which I have already spoken. During the 
summer I took a little room in the Vassili 
Ostroff—1g9, Church Street—for nine roubles 
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(eighteen shillings) a month, and limited my 
expenses, apart from this rent, to ninepence 
or tenpence a day. I was very much inclined 
to abandon the priesthood altogether ; but, 
as I thought it would give me easier access to 
the workmen, I decided not to do so until I 
had succeeded, and I began to look for a 
parish in St. Petersburg. 

Gradually there was ripening in my mind 
a plan for influencing the Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation organized by Zubatoff in such a way 
as to completely para- 
lyze the efforts of the 
Political Police to use 
it as a buttress of the 
Autocracy, and to 
direct it into altogether 
a different channel. If 
I had had any faith in 
the genuineness of 
Zubatoff’s intentions, it 
had by this time abso- 
lutely disappeared. 
Once he invited me to 
his apartments, and 
during our conversation 
a telegram was brought 
in, describing the gene- 
ral strike in the South 
of Russia, which had 
then just broken out, 
and which in the be- 
ginning was actually 
organized by his agent, 
Dr. Shayevitch. As he 
read the telegram the 
benevolent face of Zubatoff suddenly changed 
its expression, and a savage fire flashed in his 
eyes as he hissed, “Shoot them down, the vil- 
lains.” The serpent showed at last, I thought. 

My workmen friends also at this time 
reported to me that they had heard of 
three persons who had spoken at the meet- 
ings of the association being arrested. Still 
I decided to use Zubatoff for my own 
purposes. One day he invited me to come 
and see him, and again asked me whether I 
would not help him. In particular, he wished 
me to write a report to M. de Witte, who 
was then Finance Minister, about the meet- 
ings of the association, the idea being to 
impress him with the value of the movement. 
“The report,” said Zubatoff, “must be 
written as though the men themselves had 
done it. De Witte may be of great help 
to us, and you might show him that a pro- 
fessional organization of the labouring classes 
would be consistent with his own ideas ot 
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I agreed to write a paper of the kind, not 
as a member of the association, but as a 
private observer, basing myself upon its 
minutes, which were given to me for the 
purpose. In the course of a long conversation 
Zubatoff made his own purposes quite clear. 
De Witte, who has been the great author of 
the Protectionist system in Russia, and the 
connected system of State regulation which 
has produced an enormous artificial growth 
of commerce and manufactures in the Empire 
in recent years, was en- 
tirely on the side of the 
employers ; and Zuba- 
toff wanted to secure 
his sympathy. 

When our conversa- 
tion ended Zubatoff 
took out of his desk 
two hundred roubles 
{twenty pounds) and 
offered them to me with 
a friendly smile as a 
fee for my work upon 
the report. I dared not 
refuse altogether to ac- 
cept this money, lest I 
should make him sus- 
picious; and so, saying 
that it was too much, I 
took only one hundred 
roubles. 

The reader who is 
calmly considering this 
story in the light of 
the peaceful and law- 
abiding feelings of a citizen of a free land may 
wonder that I should have consented any 
longer to associate myself, even in so slight 
a way, with so dubious a venture as this, 
now that I began to see its real nature. But, 
filled as I was with disgust the more I saw 
of Zubatoff’s movement, the peculiar and 
desperate character of the position of the 
mass of my poor countrymen still more pain- 
fully oppressed me. The very existence of this 
movement shows how little Russian conditions 
can be judged by Western standards. In no 
other civilized country, I suppose, would it 
be possible to conceive the heads of the 
police, with the patronage and authority of 
the most powerful Ministers of the Sovereign, 
deliberately undertaking to organize a labour 
movement, and even going so far as to 
organize great strikes, solely with the object 
of “dishing” the natural leaders of the 
working classes, and so keeping the industrial 
movement under their own control. 

It was clear to me that my countrymen 
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would never be in better conditions of life 
until they were organized ; and it appeared 
to me—and this belief has been confirmed 
by what has since happened—that, whoever 
commenced that organization, it would in 
the end become a genuine labour movement, 
because the intelligent members of the 
working classes who had been enlisted would 
ultimately get the upper hand. That is 
why, after much anxious thought, I decided 
that, distasteful as it might be, I ought 
to take part in this beginning, and to 
endeavour, using Zubatoff as a_ tool, 
gradually to get the control of the organiza- 
tion into my own hands. By affecting to 
help these servants of the Autocracy I should 
get complete freedom in my own relations 
with the working men, and I should not be 
under the perpetual necessity of hiding my 
movements from police spies. It was only 
too evident that the declared Revolutionists 
would have but little influence among the 
masses of the people, because they always 
had to work secretly in small circles of 
selected workmen, the body of the people 
remaining untouched. As a priest, on the 
other hand, I had a great advantage in 
coming closer into contact with the people. 
I believed that, by first organizing them for 
mutual help under the protection of the 
authorities, arranging at the same time secret 
societies of the best workmen, picked out for 
the purpose, whom I could educate and use 
as missionaries, I could, little by little, con- 
vert the whole organization to larger ends, 
until, my own men having replaced the 
officials of the association appointed by the 
police, and having won the respect and trust 
of the general body by their manifest honesty, 
I should have a group of assistants ready to 
lead the people when the critical moment 
came. I knew that, for the time being, I 
should be shunned by the small parties of 
political reformers, and should be suspected 
of all sorts of treachery ; but my duty to the 
working men whom I loved overcame my 
hesitation. 

Several representatives of the Workmen’s 
Association took my report to M. de Witte, 
according to Zubatoff’s desire. The Minister 
received them, read the report through, and 
then calmly asked :— 

“Did you write this, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes,” they answered. 

“Then you ought to become journalists,” 
M. de Witte replied ; and with these words 
he dismissed them. 

Zubatoffs plan of enlisting De Witte’s help 
in this way failed; but, a little later on, M. 
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de Plehve, by a series of intrigues, completely 
supplanted his rival in the Czar’s favour, and 
became omnipotent. At this time—the 
spring of 1903— Zubatoff’s organization in 
St. Petersburg had not been very successful, 
partly because some of the factory hands in 
Moscow came over and told their comrades 
that it was a police trap, partly because some 
professors who had at first promised to speak 
to the men now refused to do so, fearing 
public criticism, and partly because members 
of the Revolutionary Party came to the 
meetings and put annoying questions to the 
speakers. All this was very unpleasant for 
Zubatoff ; and, besides, he had a number of 
enemies. 

On the 8th of May, 1903, five artisans 
whom I knew to be honest and intelligent 
men came to me at the Academy. One of 
them, Vassilieff, marched beside me at the 
head of the procession on the fateful 22nd of 
January last, and was killed at my side; the 
others being still alive, I am unable to 
mention their names. They argued with me 
at length to show the necessity of joining 
Zubatoffs organization, in order to capture 
it for our own use. We met again at the 
lodging of one of them, and after a long 
discussion I yielded. 

There and then we organized ourselves into 
a Secret Committee. 

I afterwards went to see Zubatoff and told 
him that I was ready to help him actively, 
but he must promise me that absolutely no 
arrests would be made among the members 
of the association, as otherwise the work 
would be compromised and would fail, 
especially in view of rumours of arrests of 
members in Moscow. 

Zubatoff gave me his word, and I hasten to 
add that so long as he was in power it was 
kept. 

I then proceeded to organize a group of 
future leaders, consisting partly of Zubatoffs 
men and partly of members of my own com- 
mittee, and prepared them for their future 
work by a series of private discussions. 

I do not know how long I could have 
succeeded in soothing Zubatoff, though, in 
spite of all his detective capacities and his 
bold policy, he was in certain ways a simple- 
ton. At this moment, however, Fate came 
to my aid and brought the reign of this great 
police agent to an abrupt end. 

He invited me about this time to dinner 
at the house of a personal friend, his right- 
hand man in the hunting down of Revolu 
tionists, one Melnikoff. There I was intro 
duced to General Skandrakoff, and there 
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were also present a number of other agents 
of Zubatoff, including Dr. Gurovitch and 
Dr. Shayevitch. The latter, during our con- 
versation, vigorously defended the policy of 
getting up local strikes as a means of keeping 
hold of the workmen. Zubatoff did not 
share this opinion, but I understood that he 
gave his agents a free hand in certain 
localities, and very soon afterwards some of 
them put their theories into practice and 
ruined their own careers, together with that 
of Zubatoff. One such strike was arranged 
in Minsk, but the police agents quickly lost 
control of it, and 
at last they were 
removed by the 
Ministry of the 
Interior, at the 
request of 
the local authori- 
ties and the local 
employers. 

In Odessa 
things went much 
farther. Dr. Sha 
yevitch, acting 
through the offi- 
cial Workmen’s 
Association, 
started a_ small 
strike, but it 
spread like wild- 
fire among the 
trades of the port, 
and in a few 
days scores of 
thousands of 
dockers and arti- 
sans had stopped 
work, and the city 
was in a condi- 
tion verging on 
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of him I do not know, except that, thanks to 
the protection of General Trepoff, the present 
Dictator of Russia, and the Grand Duke 
Sergius, Zubatoff received a rich pension. 
With the disappearance of Zubatoff his St. 
Petersburg association remained, so to say, in 
the air. So when—in August, 1903—I was 
again approached by a deputation of five 
workmen, members of my Secret ‘Committee, 
with the request to take the whole work into 
my own hands, I determined to do so, and 
at the end of August I proceeded to organize 
a workmen’s society which would embody 
my own ideas as 
to the lines upon 
which real pro- 
gress could be 
made toward an 
improvement in 
the condition 
of the masses of 
the people and 
the attainment of 
national freedom. 
We had already 
a nucleus of in- 
telligent work- 
men to begin 
with, partly mem- 
bers of my Secret 
Committee, 
partly other work- 
men whom I had 
picked out dur- 
ing our discus- 
sions, about 
seventeen alto- 
gether. We hired 
an apartment in 
the Viborgskaya 
Starona, and ar- 
ranged it as tea- 
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refused to lead the men, and hid himself. The 
authorities of the city and the employers, 
greatly alarmed and pressed on by Zubatoff’s 
enemies, made a search at the house of 
Shayevitch, and arre3ted him. Zubatoff tried 
to disavow all responsibility for this proceed- 
ing, but, unfortunately for him, a letter was 
found which proved his sympathy with the 
scheme, and this brought about his fall. 
Shayevitch was exiled to the northern pro- 
vinces of Vologda, and Zubatoff himself was 
deprived of all his posts and exiled to a small 
town in the central provinces. What became 


months, was installed. He continued to 
work at the factory during the day-time, as 
the restaurant was open only from 7 p.m. to 
midnight, and from 2 p.m. on Sundays, and 
more particularly because he did not receive 
any pay. Only tea and mineral waters were 
sold, alcoholic liquors being strictly for- 
bidden. We had for this purpose several 
small rooms, and a hall for meetings, which 
were held three times a week. On Wednes- 
days and Sundays we used to read and dis- 
cuss books or articles on the labour question ; 
and sometimes I addressed the members on 
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social and economic questions. Every meet- 
ing was opened and closed with prayer. 
Workmen from outside were cordially invited, 
and they appointed one of the two men who 
controlled the restaurant. No doubt the 
strictness with which our accounts were kept 
helped in the rapid extension of the popu- 
larity of the society. 

After a couple of months, when its sound- 
ness was proved, I decided to put it on a 
more solid ground, its existence not yet being 
sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, and so being in danger 
of destruction at any mo- 
ment. I wrote a report to 
the Minister of the Interior 
about the use and necessity 
of trade organizations among 
the workmen, and this was 
presented through the then 
Prefect, General Kleygells, as 
is required by the regulations. 
During an interview with 
Kleygells I discussed the 
matter at length. I was also 
requested to see Lopukhin, 
Director of the Department 
of Police, about it. This 
official, a tall, gentlemanly 
fellow, with an_ intelligent 
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was informed that, out of many candidates, I 
had been selected. 

We called our society (avoiding that word 
lest it should excite suspicion) the Gathering 
(Sobranye) of Russian Factory Hands of 
St. Petersburg. Its stated aims were to 
strengthen in the Russian workman the 
national self-consciousness, and to develop 
his intelligence and his capacity for self-help. 
As means to these ends the association 
would organize tea clubs, educational circles, 
lectures on industrial and 
general subjects, and groups 
for co-operative production 
and distribution ; sick, acci- 
dent, and out-of-work benefit 
following as soon as possible. 

At the beginning of No- 
vember all the men who had 
been formerly employed by 
Zubatoff were unanimously 
excluded from the society 
and forbidden to enter the 
premises. On the gth of that 
month, with seventeen mem- 
bers of the responsible circle, 
I went to General Kleygells 
to present the rules; and I 
afterwards often visited the 
Department of Police to help 
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friendly way, and, when I told 
him that we had no library 
and were very much in need of books and 
papers, astonished me by asking me how 
much money we wanted for this purpose. 
Afterwards, to my disgust, I received from 
the Ministry of the Interior a small sum of 
money, about six pounds, with a strong hint 
that I should only subscribe to Conservative 
papers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FATHER JOHN, THE MIRACLE-WORKER. 
In the meantime I had taken my degree, 
had rented a small room, and was looking 
for some position as a priest by which I 
could earn my living. I had very scanty 
means, and spent them with the utmost care. 
I don’t know how the Metropolitan Antonius 
heard about it, but on the eve of Christmas 
in that year a messenger brought me a little 
packet from him containing a hundred 
roubles (about ten pounds) as a Christmas 
present. The next day I went to thank him 
for his kindness, and he then offered me a 
vacant position as chaplain in the Central 
Prison (Peristinye Tiurma). I sent in the 


necessary application, and a few days later 
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terminable process of bureau- 
cratic sanction. In ordinary 
cases this process often lasts a couple of years 
or more, but our constitution came out of the 
mill after only three months—alas ! in a much 
mutilated condition. The form of our 
inaugural meeting was then considered, and 
an old man, whom we called Grandfather 
Jacob, proposed that Father John of Cron 
stadt should be invited to lead a solemn 
service. But this was strongly opposed by 
the great majority of members, who objected 
to Father John’s miracle-working. 

I may interject here a few words as to my 
several meetings with this remarkable priest. 
His habit of distributing large sums of 
money in the streets attracted to Cronstadt 
a whole population of beggars, who lived in 
complete laziness, looking only for charity, 
and losing more and more the habits of 
honest work. The first time I met him was 
at the blessing of the new Church of the 
Olga Refuge. Father John had been invited 
to lead the service, together with myself and 
another priest. I closely studied his face. 
He is a man of rather short stature, short 
grey beard, keen eyes, abrupt and nervous 
manners, and nonchalant to a degree. He 




















was dressed in most beautiful priest’s gar- 
ments. Before the opening of the service a 
general, covered with decorations, came into 
the church, and I observed that Father John 
was a very watchful and practical man. 

Next time I met him at the house of a 
merchant, where a service was to be held. 
He was preceded by one of a band of twelve 
lady acolytes dressed in white, whose move- 
ments reminded me more of a clown than of 
a sincere worshipper. Afterwards we were 
invited to take refreshment, and Father John 
and I sat down at table, while a crowd of 
visitors kneeled around us. The priest ate 
and drank with great gusto, and without any 
ceremony. I was also hungry, but my atten- 
tion was soon diverted to the fact that each 
time my colleague emptied the glass or plate 
he filled it again and passed it to the nearest 
person kneeling by him, who tasted devoutly 
and then passed it on. Thus Father John’s 
plates and glasses made the round of the 
room. I could not but feel humiliated at 
this spectacle. 

He used sometimes to visit the Academy, 
where the students simply adored him. I 
often spoke to persons from Cronstadt, well 
acquainted with his life ; on the whole, their 
opinion was that his influence and his 
largesse were very demoralizing. His 
complete neglect of any radical proposals for 
the betterment of the condition of the suffer- 
ing and toiling masses was especially striking. 
He was in close relation only with the 
powerful, the enemies and oppressors of the 
people. The influence upon his work of 
the twelve lady assistants to whom I have 
referred, who were generally the wives or 
unmarried daughters of rich merchants, was 
not a good one’ Each of them had her 
special week, during which time she really 
managed Father John’s public life, trying to 
get as many rich houses as possible to solicit 
his visits at very high fees. 

In this way his prayers became a purely 
commercial business, and he rarely visited 
the poor. I do not think it was his own 
fault ; I believe that he is a well-intentioned 
man, but, being very ignorant, he has become, 
in the political sense of the word, a mere 
tool of the ruling classes. He is very sus- 
ceptible to the temptations of advertisement, 
and, although he distributes immense sums 
of money, is yet very rich. His subservience 
is shown in his behaviour after the Kishinieff 
massacres. It will be remembered that, 
upon the impulse of the moment, he sent 
an appeal to the Christian population of 
Kishinieff, in which he strongly condemned 
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the murder of the Jews; but later on, after 
being spoken to by the authorities, he sent 
another letter, in which he excused himself 
for his former reproaches and accused the 
Jews of being themselves the cause and the 
instigators of the massacres. 

On April 11th, 1904, the opening ceremony 
of the St. Petersburg Working Men’s Associa- 
tion took place. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were present, and after various 
speeches by the workmen and myself there 
were music and dancing. I now looked with 
anxiety to the immediate future, but my fears 
were soon relieved. On the first evening 
seventy-three members joined and paid their 
subscriptions, and at the end of the first 
month there were three hundred members. 
In spite of repeated refusals, I was elected 
general director. 

At last I had firm ground under my feet 
for the development of my plans. I gave 
myself wholly to the organization and exten- 
sion of the society, being present at all its 
meetings and forming numerous circles of 
workmen for the study of history and 
industrial and political questions. A few 
University men helped me in this latter work. 
Great care was taken that the working of the 
restaurant and the management of the sub- 
scriptions should be efficient and above 
suspicion, while at the same time it should be 
in the hands of the men themselves. 

I had often to go to the managers of the 
factories and workshops to ask for some 
improvement in the conditions of labour, to 
smooth over some undesirable conflict, to find 
work for unemployed hands, or to get some 
unfortunate man reinstated. More than once 
it happened to me to be treated very roughly 
by employers who did not like such inter- 
vention. My little rooms in Church Street 
were filled morning and night, and sometimes 
far past midnight, by workmen and their 
wives or relations, some of whom came to 
discuss our movement, others to obtain help 
in their difficulties, and yet others to bring 
complaints against their husbands or fathers, 
which I had to try to settle. There was 
hardly a moment of peace, and yet this was 
the happiest time of my life. 

The best day of all was Saturday, when 
the members of my Secret Committee, to- 
gether with some other trusted workmen, 
gathered in my tiny rooms to talk over our 
common business. The men threw off their 
coats and I took off my cassock, and at times 
the air became terribly stuffy. We talked 
till the small hours ; sometimes, indeed, some 
of my friends went straight from my rooms 
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to their morning work. I felt now that life 
was not aimless or useless ; but there was no 
time to think of myself. Though I received 
a salary of about two hundred guineas a year 
from the Central Prison, I spent everything 
on the society. My clothes were ragged, but 
what did that matter? The work was going 
on splendidly. I had given the men an 
assurance at the opening meeting that the 
foundation of our society would mark an 
epoch in the history of the working-class 
movement in Russia, that if they threw all 
their energies into it they would build up a 
great instrument for the 
salvation of themselves and 
their fellows. Sometimes I 
had to go to thenew Prefect 
of the city, General Fou- 
lon, who had _ replaced 
General Kleygells, and 
solicit his influence to ob- 
tain some concession from 
the employers. Foulon at 
first looked askance at me 
and my society. 

“It is all very well,” he 
said, referring to the rules, 
“but the Revolutionists 
are sure to go to your 
meetings and speak there.” 

“ Let them,” I replied ; 
“we have no fear of them. 
We are working in the = Proma) 
broad daylight”; and I 
went on to say that we wanted more 
than the general sympathy of his Excel- 
lency. We wanted him to feel assured 
that if any men, formerly suspected by the 
police, were now found in our managing com- 
mittee it would be because they understood 
at last that they had better rely on lawful 
action. Foulon was a simple-minded and 
kind-hearted man, but was not a policeman 
by nature or by his former career. He had 
served in a military post in Warsaw, and got 
on so well with the Poles there that—this is 
quite characteristic—he was promptly pro- 
moted to the capital. To clinch the matter, 
I asked General Skandrakoff to support me 
with Foulon, and the police agent, Guro- 
vitch, also did so. Foulon gradually became 
more favourably disposed, and I at last 
obtained from him a promise that no work- 
men of my society should be arrested, since 
such arrests would have destroyed all faith in 
it, and so have forced me to abandon the 
whole work. How important Foulon’s sup- 
port was to me during the critical events of 
the next few months will presently be seen. 
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All this time I was fulfilling my duties at 
the Central Prison, situated not far from the 
Cossacks’ barracks. In this gaol the prisoners 
usually live in large common cells, not 
separately, as it serves as a halting-place 
for those condemned to exile in Siberia, or 
those expelled from the capital to their 
native or other places in Russia. Political 
prisoners were there rather an exception. 
The governor was an excellent and _intelli- 
gent man of German origin. Thanks to his 
humane treatment of the prisoners perfect 
order was easily maintained. Organized 
trades were carried on, 
the prisoners having 
a certain percentage of 
their earnings kept for 
them till they left. The 
former chaplain of the pri- 
son had arranged meetings 
of the prisoners of a reli- 
gious character, but with- 
out much success. I con- 
tinued and extended this 
work, giving the prisoners 

n opportunity of discuss- 
ng some of the questions 
raised, and introduced a 
magic lantern to give an 
added interest. Even 
among the rougher crimi- 
nals, I found in nearly all 
some spark of goodness ; 
for their crimes, the ab- 
normal conditions of life were more respon- 
sible than their own wills. 





CHAPTER X. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PLEHVE. 
SaTuRDAys, Sundays, and Mondays I passed 
partly in the prison and partly at my society, 
and the other days of each week I devoted 
entirely to the society. In May, 1904, I sent 
some of my most trusted workmen to the 
Putiloff Works, as I thought it was now time 
to attempt to organize the compact mass of 
its thirteen thousand hands. At the end of 
that month fifty men from these works came 
to our meeting and asked me to organize a 
similar society among them. This I did. 
It was the first branch of the mother society. 
I became chairman of it, giving up the chair- 
manship of the original society. 

Without delay we took a large house out- 
side the Narva Gate, in which there was a 
hall capable of seating two thousand persons ; 
and, to my satisfaction, General Foulon 
accepted my invitation to be present at the 
opening meeting. We sat round a broad 
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table, myself at the head and the Prefect on 
my right hand, and after I had said a few 
words, in the course of which I pointed out 
that we must not forget that the Government 
had allowed our organization and our meet- 
ings, the General accepted my request to 
make a short address. Speaking in an 
abrupt military fashion, he said : “I am happy 
to see you together in this friendly and intelli- 
gent meeting. I ama soldier. Just now our 
country is passing through a trying period, 
through a war with a far distant and cunning 
enemy. To pass through this crisis vic- 
toriously the whole Russian nation must 
unite and give up all its strength for the 
country. In union is force.” This little 
harangue was greeted with a thunder of 
applause, which pleased Foulon immensely, 
and he left the meeting in very high spirits. 
On future occasions when he was invited to 
attend the opening of our new branches, he 
repeated the same speech verbatim. On his 
leaving I took up his concluding sentence, and 
spoke with as much force as I could about 
the necessity of the unicn of all the workers. 

At the end of June, 1904, there were 

already seven hundred members of the 
Putiloff branch. My lieutenants had found 
out all the most influential men of the various 
workshops, with the object of drawing them 
into the society. There already existed at those 
works a so-called co-operative society, under 
the control of the directors and managers, 
who extracted great profits from it by selling 
bad and dear goods, and by getting the work- 
men into debt and so tying them to their 
shops. It was, in fact, a thinly-veiled truck 
system. I explained to our members that 
this business must be taken into their own 
hands ; and this aim became one of our 
most popular objects. Revolutionists, es- 
pecially students, used often to come to our 
meetings, hoping to break up the society, 
and to win over the workmen to their own 
circles. I gave them free access, finding that 
their arguments increased the interest of. our 
debates, while our best members easily replied 
to them. 
_ I conceived at this time a design of attempt- 
ing to organize societies similar to my own in 
Moscow and other of the great industrial 
centres in the Empire, from which requests 
to undertake such an enterprise were fre- 
quently reaching me. 

I visited Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Poltava, 
and several other towns. I soon found that 
in Moscow the authorities had been warned, 
and that there was no chance of my doing 
anything; but while I was in the city I 
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attended one meeting of the Zubatoff society 
and spoke strongly against the interference of 
the police in such a movement. I also 
visited Gringmuth and met the renegade 
Revolutionist, Lyeff Tikhomiroff, who pro- 
duced a very pitiful impression upon me. 
From what I saw in Kiev and Kharkov it 
was clearly advisable to make quite sure of 
the solidity of the St. Petersburg association 
before expending time and enerey on work in 
the provinces. 

Before returning I passed some time in my 
father’s village ; and as my finances, thanks 
to the expenses of the St. Petersburg asso- 
ciation, were very much strained, and I 
needed money also to get a governess for 
my two little children, I asked my father to 
mortgage his home and land. This he did, 
raising a sum of seven hundred and _ fifty 
roubles (seventy-five pounds), which he lent 
to me. 

It was at this moment that the telegraph 
apprised us of the assassination of M. de 
Plehve, on July 28th, 1904. I, personally, 
felt rather sorry for the fate of the statesman, 
whom I had hoped to induce to give us 
Governmental help in a scheme to enable the 
working men of the capital to purchase their 
own houses. I had, also, some respect for 
Plehve for the strong will and energy which 
he exhibited, and the intelligence with which 
he was endowed. The persons to whom I 
spoke on the matter seemed completely in- 
different, though some of them regretted that 
a great Minister should be cruelly killed. At 
the moment it did not appear likely that the 
assassination would bring any change in the 
policy of the Government. Plehve had been 
much interested in my work. A friend of 
mine once heard him say, “I do not think 
the Revolutionists of any importance ; there is 
nothing to fear from them. What I fear is 
the Labour Movement. As yet we have two 
kinds of labour organization, that of Zubatoff, 
which is entirely in the hands of the police, 
and that of Gapon, which carefully shuns the 
police. I do not yet know what their real 
merits will prove to be.” 

What would have happened had Plehve 
survived it is impossible to say. He had 
been successful for twenty years in repressing 
every symptom of free life in the Russian 
people and in punishing those who would 
have given my country liberty ; and yet, with 
all his success and all his talents of coercion 
and corruption, the movement of protest and of 
liberation had steadily grown, until it was now 
evidently reaching again the explosive point. 
Certainly, it was very much more easy for me 
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to deal with the amiable Prefect ; but our 
genuine labour organization in St. Petersburg 
was now firmly founded, and even had Plehve 
lived the crisis must soon have come. 

However, I cut short my holiday and re- 
turned at once to the capital. Some members 
of my Secret Committee wrote that dissen- 
sion had broken out between the leaders of 
different sections of the association. It 
appeared alss that the Grand Duke Sergius 
had written to Plehve strongly denouncing 
me. Luckily the denunciation came too late. 
Plehve was dead; the Prefect, General 
Foulon, was ill, and when he recovered the 
situation had changed so 
much that the matter was 
forgotten, and I had no diffi- 
culty in retaining Foulon’s 
friendship. 

To restore peace among 
the members of the associa- 
tion, and to increase its pres- 
tige, I arranged a grand 
meeting on August 1gth, 
1904, in the Pavloff Hall, 
which is one of the most 
fashionable assembly rooms 
in St. Petersburg. ‘The work- 
men came in crowds, with 
their wives and children, 
two thousand in all. I had 
invited some known artists 
to sing and play, and by this 
time we had a flute band. 
But, first of all, 2 number of 
speeches were delivered on 
the work of the association, and we placed 
upon a table on the platform all the ledgers, 
so that everyone might test for himself the 
honesty and efficiency of the management. 
General Foulon again visited us, making his 
way to the platform through a lane of cheering 
workmen. I knewI could now count upon him. 
The men and women were no less pleased, 
for it was the first time in their lives that they 
had been allowed to enjoy a concert and 
meeting of an organization of their own in a 
fine hall in the centre of the city. 

From all parts of the capital there now 
came requests for the opening of new 
branches ; and, although we had to proceed 
cautiously, partly for financial reasons, we had 
in October nine branches, with five thousand 
paying members, and in the following month 
eleven branches, with seven thousand mem- 
bers. Two months later, when the general 
strike began, we had more than twenty 
thousand members ; and, if our existence had 
been prolonged a few months further without 
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interference, we would probably have enlisted 
practically the whole working-class population 
of St. Petersburg. 

Let it be remembered that this was the 
only substantial labour organization in the 
country. We rented a large house for each 
new branch, and I should find it hard indeed 
to describe the pleasure which the men and 
their families took in gathering at these 
centres after the day’s work was done. At 
first the women had been rather opposed to 
the association, because the men were so 
enthusiastic about it that they would spend 
all their time working for it. But presently 
we arranged that each branch 
should have one day in the 
week devoted to women’s 
meetings, and this proved a 
great success. 

An unpleasant incident 
happened at the opening of 
the Kolomna branch. 
General Foulon, who had 
become more and more in- 
terested, sent a photo- 
grapher to take a picture of 
the gathering, at which he 
and I myself attended. I 
felt extremely reluctant to 
figure in it, as I then already 
anticipated a time when 
trouble would arise, and the 
police might be only too 
glad to have such a photo- 
graph. However, it seemed 
better not to suggest sus- 
picions at this point. 

After I had blessed the new building with 
holy water the workmen began the usual cere- 
mony of kissing the cross; and then some 
of the less enlighténed among them pro- 
ceeded to kiss Foulon’s hands, which made 
me and some of my lieutenants very in- 
dignant. For the first time I could not refrain 
from showing what I felt. When Foulon left 
I made a strong speech to the men, telling 
them the story of Dives and Lazarus. 
In this world, I said, there exists a body 
of rich and another of poor, which are 
not at all friendly with each other. Foulon 
was on the side of the rich, and in his 
heart could not care a bit for the fate of 
the poor; and if he gave some trifling 
concessions it was only as Dives in the 
Gospel gave the crumbs from his table to 
Lazarus. Then I added a few words about 
the need of preserving one’s dignity and 
manliness. 

The branches were now vying with each 
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other in working for the success of the 
movement, and for the first time we invited 
Finns, Poles, and Jews to join us. From its 
sixth month the association had begun to 
give regular benefit pay, and we had also 
organized co-operative centres, where we 
sold such articles as sugar and tea. The 
war in Manchuria had dragged on for nearly 
a year, but had not affected us, so far, 
as much as some towns in the southern, 
central, and eastern provinces. At first the 
workmen, though not showing much interest 
in the campaign, were to some degree sym- 
pathetic with the Russian cause, wishing 
success for our arms, and some of them 
being even ready to volunteer for the front. 
“The Japoshki (little Japs) will surely be 
soon beaten,” they used to say sneeringly. 
But very soon their attitude changed. The 
story of the ball at which the Port Arthur 
officers danced, while the Japs were preparing 
their first torpedo attack on the imprisoned 
fleet, leaked out, and provoked much 
indignation ; and later on, when all the 
abuses, corruption, and inefficiency in both 
army and navy became known, and when 
defeat after defeat rewarded the Russian 
troops-for their self-sacrifice, the men began 
to hate the war, and to criticise more and 
more boldly the Administration responsible 
for it. I did my best to enlighten them on 
the subject, and they laughed scornfully at 
the wonderful icons when Kuropatkin left for 
the front. 

A much greater influence is to be found 
in that temporary change in the attitude of 
the Government and the educated class 
toward each other which has been called the 
political spring-time of Russia, and which 
began with the succession of Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirski to the old post of Plehve. 

In November took place the great confer- 
ence of the Zemstvos, and this was followed 
by the petition of the Russian barristers for 
a restoration of law and liberty. I could not 
but feel that the day when freedom would be 
wrested from the hands of our old oppressors 
was near, and at the same time I was terribly 
afraid that, for lack of support on the side of 
the masses, the effort might fail. I had a 
meeting with several intellectual Liberals, and 
asked their opinion as to what the workmen 
could do to help the liberation movement. 
They advised that we also should draft a 
petition and present it to the Government. 
But I did not think that such a petition 
would be of much value unless it were 
accompanied by a large industrial strike. 

I now gathered in my little rooms thirty- 
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two men whose minds were already prepared, 
and read and discussed with them a pro- 
gramme which we called the Czar’s Charter. 
Considering how recently it had begun, how 
rapidly the movement had grown, and how 
suddenly the new public opportunity had 
been sprung upon us, it was a great advance 
that we should be thoroughly united and 
enthusiastic in regard to this programme. 
We took the matter, indeed, in very solemn 
earnest, administering beforehand an oath 
of complete secrecy to everyone present. 
It was also agreed that, if any of our 
members were arrested and their liberation 
was refused, we should support our request 
by organizing a strike. The public demand 
for reform was now developing with 
startling rapidity, but it still seemed to 
me necessary that our labour petition 
should not be presented until a critical 
moment had arrived—such, for instance, 
as would be occasioned by the fall of 
Port Arthur, or, better still, by the defeat 
of Roshdestvensky’s squadron, which seemed 
inevitable ; and even then it would need 
behind it an effective show of united support 
by the working classes. — 

At the beginning of December I brought 
together all the chairmen of branches of our 
society to consult as to how this larger agita- 
tion could be procured. The little handful 
of freedom-loving men who had hitherto 
maintained the demand for liberty were, I 
said, like a small boat wandering on a 
stormy sea—they would inevitably come to 
ruin unless the body of the working men 
hurried to their help. It was necessary, too, 
that their programme of reforms should be 
supplemented and modified if they were 
really to meet the needs of the labouring 
masses ; and then I expressed my view that 
the Government would only take us seriously 
if we were prepared to support our represen- 
tations by threatening them with a general 
strike of all the workers in St. Petersburg. 
This opinion was generally shared, and a 
suitable propaganda was at once undertaken. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE CRISIS. 
Ir did not then seem that there was any 
immediate hurry, bui events forced us for- 
ward unexpectedly. The employers them- 
selves provoked the crisis. The society was 
strongest, and its members were most en- 
lightened and intelligent, at the great Putiloff 
Ironworks, where some thirteen thousand 
workmen are employed. This is considered 
as the first arms factory in Russia—chiefly 
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making cannon of large calibre and machine 
guns—and: I believe there are only two more 
important in the world, those of Armstrong 
and of Krupp. At the end of December, 
1904, four workmen were dismissed, of whom 
two had been: occupied there for about a 
score Of years.and’ the other two for about 
seven years, without any plausible reason, 
and evidently only because they were all 
members of our society. They were simply 
told by the administration one day that they 
might go, it being added, “ No doubt your 
society will keep you.” For about a fortmght 
I did not interfere directly in the matter, 
hoping that the men would be taken back, 
as every effort was being made to influence 
the administration of the factory inspectors. 
When these efforts failed, I decided that it 
was the duty of the society to espouse the 
cause of these men, and to stand up for them 
to the end, whatever might come. If we 


abandoned them to their fate the authority 
of the society would be shaken, possibly 
fatally, and similar arbitrary action would be 
encouraged ; while, on the other hand, if we 
succeeded in obtaining their reinstatement, 
our prestige in the eyes of the labouring popu- 
lation would be tremendously increased. 


At first I directed the dismissed men them- 
selves to go to Smirnoff, the manager of the 
works, and to the factory inspector, but they 
had no success: On January 1st, 1905 
(December 19th), I summoned twenty dele- 
gates from each branch of the society to a 
meeting on the subject. At the same time 
the revolutionary parties were invited to send 
delegates, and this was the first time they 
were formally invited and attended our meet- 
ings. After a regular inquiry it was decided 
that the men were unjustifiably dismissed, 
and three deputations of seven or nine 
members each were elected to be sent—one 
to the manager, Smirnoff; one to the chief 
factory inspector, Tchejoff ; and the third to 
General Foulon, the Prefect: The men showed 
the utmost enthusiasm and determination. 

The first two officials answered us un- 
sympathetically, and even rudely; but General 
Foulon proved more amenable, and, after I 
had impressed him with the gravity of the 
crisis, promised to do his best to obtain satis- 
faction of our demands. 

On the same evening we decided that, if 
necessary, a strike should be declared, that 
it should begin at the Putiloff Works, and 
that if in two days the concessions were not 
obtained the strike should be gradually 
extended from factory to factory and from 
workshop to workshop. In case the negotia- 
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tions should fail we at once commenced 
preparations for this eventuality, instructing 
the men to save what money they could 
during the coming holidays. 

On the morning of January 3rd (December 
21st) I went with the four dismissed work- 
men to the chief factory inspector, again 
without avail. After a further interview with 
Foulon it became evident that there remained 
nothing but to throw the last stake. I hoped, 
indeed, that a strike in the Putiloff Works 
would quickly compel the directors to yield, 
because I knew that at that time they were 
finishing some extremely important orders 
for the Government. That evening the men 
decided in favour of a strike. 

It was at this juncture that the news of the 
surrender of Port Arthur was received. It 
provoked great indignation among the mass 
of the people, and the determination to go 
on with the movement became stronger than 
ever. Some of the more influential of the 
Putiloff workmen, whom I gathered together 
and asked whether they could stop the whole 
of the works, answered with an emphatic 
affirmative. 

The next three days brought some re- 
laxation. It was the Russian Christmas 
holiday (December 25th to 27th, Old Style). 
We arranged Christmas trees in the halls of 
each of our branches, and more than five 
thousand children enjoyed this entertain- 
ment. Members had the right to bring not 
only their own children but also the orphans 
or waifs, of whom there are so many in St. 
Petersburg, and everyone received some 
small present, the orphan children getting 
pieces of clothing. During the evenings we 
entertained the men and their wives, and 
many thousands passed through our halls, 
where there was continuous speech-making, 
in which the dismissed workmen figured 
prominently. 

I was full of anxiety, feeling that our 
society was on the brink of a precipice. If 
we were forced to have recourse to a general 
strike, we must at least make it an event of 
national importance and give it a political 
character. The fall of Port Arthur provided 
us with a good pretext. I again gathered 
together my thirty-two lieutenants and told 
them that I thought the time had now come 
for the presentation of a labour petition to the 
Czar. They agreed, and were told to begin 
an agitation for a general strike, I promising 
to have a petition ready when the moment 
came. With every day the enthusiasm of 
the men grew stronger. On the eve of the 
Russian New Year I went for the last time 
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to the director, Smirnoff, and talked to him 
for three hours in the hope of avoiding the 
need of a strike, but without avail. At the 
Central Prison I still continued my work, 
both the prisoners and the authorities being 
much interested. I had to take part in the 
opening of a new prison at Tsarskoye Selo, 
and I also received an important invitation 
to take part in a mass in the Central Depart- 
ment of Prisons on January 2oth ; but, when 
that time came, the strike was in full swing, 
and I was politely informed 
that the festival was adjourned. 

On January 14th it was 
decided, on my! own proposi- 
tion, that the strike at the 
Putiloff Works should begin 
on the following day. It was 
arranged that first one work- 
shop should stop and the 
men therefrom should pass in 
procession through the other 
parts of the establishment, 
which would then throw down 
their tools. Everything hap- 
pened as we had arranged. At 
the appointed hour every one 
of the thirteen thousand men 
ceased work. 

The administration was naturally startled, 
and even frightened. The manager, Smirnoff, 
who was very proud of his eloquence, came 
out to the créwd and, addressing them, said 
they “had better stop this game ” and choose 
a deputation, some of whose demands he 
might be able to satisfy. The men replied 
that they now had a new programme of 
demands, and that they would only send a 
deputation on condition that Father Gapon 
should be one of the delegates. Smirnoff 
refused to agree to this, and so his appeal 
failed. He could not resist the temptation 
to say that I was really the enemy of the 
men and was leading them to ruin, and this 
nearly led to a serious scene. A big, dark 
fellow of the little Russian Cossack tribe, a 
smith in the factory, drew his knife and 
advanced towards Smirnoff, who made off 
very quickly. The captain of police also 
tried to persuade the men to return to work, 
but without success. 

All this time I was sitting at home in a 
state of anxious excitement, wondering what 
had happened. At last I took a droshky 
and drove to the neighbourhood of the 
Putiloff Works. On the way I learned the 
news from one of the strikers, who returned 
with me, As we drove up to the works we 
saw a tremendous crowd filling the court- 
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yards and adjoining streets. Cries of 
“ Father George has come!” saluted me. It 
was impossible to get through the crowd till 
a way was cleared, and then I mounted a 
cart and began to speak to the men. All 
I remember is that I glorified their action, 
comparing them with an old oak which, after 
the gloom and frost of winter, is stirred into 
brisk movement by the breezes and sunshine 
of spring. 

I told them that the eyes of the city were 
upon them. Their demand 
for the reinstatement of their 
comrades, who had _ been 
thrown out to starve with 
their families, was no more 
than justice, and yet the 
directors and authorities had 
rebuffed and threatened them 
with reprisals. “Have we,” I 
asked, “or have we not, the 
right to defend our members? ” 
The question was drowned in 
a roar of applause. I then 
read over to them from a paper 
which I had had lithographed 
the demands which we pro- 
posed, in addition to that of 
the reinstatement of the 
four men. These were as follows :— 

1. The prices for contract work must be 
arranged, not by the arbitrary decision of the 
directors, but by mutual agreement between 
the foremen and delegates of the men. 

There should be established at the Putiloff 
Works a permanent committee, representing 
employers and employed, to decide all com- 
plaints, and no man should be dismissed 
without the agreement of this committee. 
3. An eight hours working day. (This 
demand was not insisted on, but was left 
for legislation.) 4. The increase of the 
wages of women to not less than seventy 
copecks (1s. 5d.) per day. 5. Overtime to 
be abolished except by consent of the men, 
when it should be paid at double rates. 6. 
The better ventilation of the smiths’ shops. 
7. The increase of the pay of the labourers 
to not less than two shillings per day. 8. 
No one must be penalized for taking part in 
the strike. 9. The men must be paid for 
the period of the strike. 

All the points were received with unani- 
mous acclamation, and on my advice the list 
was immediately copied for circulation 
among all the other factories, mills, and 
workshops of the city. We at once pro- 


ceeded to organize a Strike Committee, : 


decided to give strike pay indifferently to 
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members of the society and others, and 
arranged for collections at the gates of the 
factories and at meetings. From that day 
onwards the influx of new members to our 
branches was tremendous, and we decided 
amongst ourselves, though it was against the 
rules officially sanctioned, that all the con- 
tributions should go towards the expenses of 
the strike. Strike pay was given not in 
money, but in kind. All the branches of the 
society bought large quantities of tea, sugar, 
bread, and potatoes for distribution. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE STRIKE SPREADS. 
Our plan was that, if in two days no satis- 
faction could be obtained, a strike should be 





WORKMEN OUTSIDE THE PUTILOFF WORKS, WHERE THE GREAT STRIKE BEGAN, 
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declared at the Franco-Russian shipbuilding 
yards and then at the Semianikoff Works, 
which, together, employed fourteen thousand 
hands. I chose these two places because I 
learned that at that time they were carrying 
out important contracts for the purposes of 
the war in the Far East. 

On January 16th General Foulon called 
me by telephone. He was in a state of great 
perturbation. He had seen M. de Witte, who 
had obtained the reinstatement of one of the 
workmen, and two others of them had also 
been taken back. As there thus remained 
only one case, he asked me to stop the strike. 
I replied that it was too late. It was no longer 
a simple question of the reinstatement of 
these men. There were other demands from 
each of the workshops, and I could now only 
advise that the Putiloff administration should 
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arrange a conference with the branch chair- 
men of my society and delegates of the 
strikers. To guarantee the honesty of such a 
conference I asked him to give me his word 
that these delegates should not be arrested 
or otherwise punished, and, as it was certain 
that they would ask me to accompany them, 
that I also should be safe. This General 
Foulon promised very earnestly. At the 
same time he confessed that he was puzzled 
about myself, and reminded me of the 
denunciation which had been sent by the 
Grand Duke Sergius. 

“ You know,” he said, “ that if Plehve had 
not been assassinated you would have been 
exiled from St. Petersburg before now.” 

I could only reply that I had told him the 

truth while others 
‘ had deceived him. 
“Tt is in your 
power to arrest 
me,” I added, feel 
ing that much de- 
pended on this 
conversation for 
the future of the 
movement. “ And 
I tell you now that 
if in two days the 
Putiloff men have 
not obtained satis- 
faction there will 
be a strike in some 
other works, and 
that if then the 
masters continue 
in their blind re- 
fusal the whole 
of St. Petersburg 
will join in the 
strike. There is a tremendous amount of 
discontent among the labouring classes. It 
is at present limited to purely economic 
grounds. If you do not give some outlet to 
this explosive feeling there will be worse to 
follow. But at least do not use force. Do 
not bring in the Cossacks. There may be in 
the end a petition from the whole working 
class of the city to the Czar. Do not be 
alarmed by it. Everything will be orderly 
and peaceable. The working class wish only 
that their voice should be heard.” 

At the end of our conversation, at my 
request, the General again gave me his word 
as a soldier that neither the delegates nor 
myself should be arrested. 

The men at once and unanimously de- 
cided, however, that a partial concession 
could not be accepted, 











THE STORY 

On January 17th the Government made 
another attempt to induce me to dissuade 
the workmen from their action. I was 
summoned to the head-quarters of the Prisons 
Administration, the head of which, Mr. 
Stremouchoff, a personal friend of the then 
Minister of Justice, Muravieff, in the presence 
of the Inspector of Prisons, told me that he 
had been instructed to beg me to induce th¢ 
men to resume work. He hinted that unless 
I agreed I should lose my position as chap- 
lain in the Central Prison. 

“Ts that a threat?” I asked. “If so, I 
may say clearly that I shall act only according 
to my convictions.” 

The conversation ended abruptly by my 
advising them to do what they thought fit 
and to leave me to do what I thought fit. 
On the same evening a deputation nearly 
one hundred strong, whom I had chosen, 
waited upon the director, Smirnoff, at the 
works. In the whole vast premises I saw only 
two agents of the Secret Police. After a long 
conversation on various subjects Smirnoff 
refused all our demands. We warned him 
that all the responsibility lay with him, and we 
left the hall, followed discreetly by the spies. 
We went directly to a general meeting of the 
men, to which we reported ; and it may 
easily be imagined with what indignation 
the announcement was received. The men 
resolved unanimously to stand to the last. 

This was the end ‘of the second day of 
the strike. After another short conversation 
with General Foulon, in the course of which 
he said that he could do nothing, I felt that I 
had done everything in my power to preserve 
peace, and that now there was no issue but 
a general strike. As I knew that once that 
took place my society would be suppressed 
by the Government, I decided to prepare the 
petition of which I have spoken and to make 
other final preparations. 

On the following morning, January 18th, 
the Franco-Russian and Semianikoff Works 
struck. The men poured into our nearest 
branches. Any distinction between members 
and outsiders disappeared, and the society 
became, by unspoken agreement, the repre- 
sentative and centre of the whole movement. 
I now invited the leaders of the revolutionary 
parties to join us in supporting the strike, 
feeling that any help at such a moment 
would be valuable. They came to the meet- 
ings, and at first the men met them with 
some animosity, but I used my influence and 
the connection was established. 
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The whole of that day and the next I 
passed in driving from one branch to another, 
speaking at each; and, as our halls could 
not hold the crowds that besieged them, 
they were admitted in relays, and I had to 
speak four and even six times at each place. 
On the 20th I made at least twenty, and 
perhaps thirty, speeches, everywhere develop- 
ing the principal ideas of the programme 
which we had accepted in our Secret Com- 
mittee on the foundation of the society ; 
and everywhere the crowd showed that they 
understood the subject, seeing by the 
development of the conflict how political 
demands follow economic necessities. In 


the daytime the branches were like so many 
full of an ever-increasing ex- 


bee-hives, 
citement. 

On the night of the roth I left my home, 
being afraid that I might be arrested and 
the whole movement thus brought into 
disorder. Though Foulon had given me his 
word of honour for my safety, I did not wish 
to leave anything to chance. My last visit 
to my home on that night will remain for 
ever in my memory. Several of my trusted 
workmen had gone there in advance to see 
if the police were not inside, or at least on 
the watch. Then, the coast being clear, I 
drove in. There were gathered there several 
writers and also an English correspondent. 
I asked these friends to work out a draft of 
a petition to the Czar embodying the” points 
of our programme. None of these drafts 
satisfied me completely, but later on, using 
them, I wrote a petition which was afterwards 
put forward. It was then that I decided that 
the people must carry the petition to the 
Czar. 

For the last time I looked at my three 
little rooms, through which had passed so 
many of the best of the working men and 
women, and also so many poor and miserable 
creatures, and where so many passionate 
speeches and discussions had taken place. 
I looked at the big wooden cross which I had 
bought and kept in my bedroom, and which 
I loved because it always reminded me of 
the sacrifice of Christ for the sake of the 
people. I looked for the last time on the 
picture of Christ in the Desert which hung 
on my wall, and at the furniture made for me 
by my pupils of the Refuge where I was 
formerly a teacher. 

It was with a heart full of grief, but also of 
unchangeable determination, that I left my 
house, not to see it again. 


( To be continued. ) 





HE old man took up his mug 

and shifted along the bench 

until he was in the shade of 

the elms that stood before the 

Cauliflower. The action also 

had the advantage of bringing 
him opposite the two strangers who were 
refreshing themselves after the toils of a long 
walk in the sun. 

“ My hearing ain’t wot it used to be,” he 
said, tremulously. ‘“ When you asked me to 
have a mug o’ ale I ’ardly heard you ; and 
if you was to ask me to ‘ave another, I 
mightn’t hear you at all.” 

One of the men nodded. 

“Not over there,” piped the old man. 
“That’s why I come over here,” he added, 
after a pause. “It’ud be rude like to take no 
notice ; if you was to ask me.” 

He looked round as the landlord ap- 
proached, and pushed his mug gently in his 
direction. The landlord, obeying a nod 
from the second stranger, filled it. 

“It puts life into me,” said the old man, 
raising it to his lips and bowing. “It makes 
me talk.” 

“Time we were moving, Jack,” said the 


first traveller. The second, assenting to this 
as an abstract proposition, expressed, how- 
ever, a determination to finish his pipe first. 

I heard you saying something about 
shooting, continued the old man, and that 
reminds me of some shooting we ’ad here 
once in Claybury. We've always ’ad a lot 
o’ game in these parts, and if it wasn’t for a 
low, poaching fellow named Bob Pretty— 


‘Claybury’s disgrace I call ’im—we’d ’ave a 


lot more. 
Squire Rockett 


It happened in this way. 
was going abroad to foreign parts for a year, 
and he let the Hall to a gentleman from 


London named Sutton. A real gentleman 
’e was, open-’anded and free, and just about 
October he ’ad a lot of ’is friends come down 
from London to ’elp ’im kill the pheasants. 
The first day they frightened more than 
they killed, but they enjoyed theirselves all 
right until one gentleman, who ’adn’t shot a 
single thing all day, shot pore Bill Chambers 
wot was beating with about a dozen more. 
Bill got most of it in the shoulder and a 
little in the cheek, but the row he see fit to 
make you'd ha’ thought he’d been killed. 
He laid on the ground groaning with ’is eyes 
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shut, and everybody thought ’e was dying till 
Henery Walker stooped down and asked ’im 
whether ’e was hurt. 

It took four men to carry Bill ’ome, and 
he was that particular you wouldn’t believe. 
They ’ad to talk in whispers, and when Peter 
Gubbins forgot ’imself and began to whistle 
he asked him where his ’art was. When they 
walked fast he said they jolted ’im, and when 
they walked slow ’e asked ’em whether they’d 
gone to sleep or wot. 

Bill was in bed for nearly a week, but the 
gentleman was very nice about it and said 
that it was his fault. He was a very pleasant- 
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the parlour, and Bill sat there like a king, 
telling us all his sufferings and wot it felt 
like to be shot. 

I always have said wot a good thing beer 
is, and it done Bill more good than doctor’s 
medicine. When he came in he could ’ardly 
crawl, and at nine o’clock ’e was out of the 
easy-chair and dancing on the table as well 
as possible. He smashed three mugs and 
upset about two pints o’ beer, but he just 
put his ’and in his pocket and paid for ’em 
without a word. 

““There’s plenty more where that came 
from,” he ses, pulling out a handful o’ money. 


“BILL SAT THERE LIKE A KING, TELLING US ALL HIS SUFFERINGS.” 


spoken gentleman, and, arter sending Dr. 
Green to him and saying he’d pay the bill, 
’e gave Bill Chambers ten pounds to make 
up for ’is sufferings. 

Bill ’ad intended to lay up for another 
week, and the doctor, wot ’ad been calling 
twice a day, said he wouldn’t be responsible 
for ‘is life if he didn’t; but the ten pounds 
was too much for ’im, and one evening, just 
a week arter the accident, he turned up at 
this Cauliflower public’ouse and began to 
spend ’is money. 

His face was bandaged up, and when ’e 
come in he walked feeble-like and spoke in a 
faint sort.o’ voice. Smith, the landlord, got 
im a easy-chair and a couple of pillers out o’ 


Peter Gubbins looked at it, ’ardly able to 
speak. “It’s worth while being shot to ’ave 
all that money,” he ses, at last. 

“ Don’t you worry yourself, Peter,” ses Bob 
Pretty ; “there’s plenty more of you as’ll be 
shot afore them gentlemen at the Hall ’as 
finished. BBill’s the fust, but ’e won’t be the 
last—not by a long chalk.” 

“They're more careful now,” ses Dicky 
Weed, the tailor. 

“ All right ; ave it your own way,” ses Bob, 
nasty-like. “I don’t know much about shoot- 
ing, being on’y a pore labourin’ man. All I 
know is I shouldn’t like to go beating for 
them. I’m too fond o’ my wife and 
family.” 
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“There won’t be no more shot,” ses Sam 
Jones. 

“ We're too careful,” ses Peter Gubbins. 

“Bob Pretty don’t know everything,” ses 
Dicky Weed. 

“Tl bet you what you like there'll be 
some more of you shot,” ses Bob Pretty, in a 
temper. “Now, then.” 

“’Ow much’ll you bet, Bob?” ses Sam 
Jones, with a wink at the others. 

“T can see you winking, Sam Jones,” ‘ses 
Bob Pretty, “ but I’ll do more than bet. The 
last bet I won is still owing to me. Now, 
look ere ; I'll pay you sixpence a week all 
the time you're beating if you promise to 
give me arf of wot you get if you’re shot. I 
can’t say fairer 
than that.” 

“Will you give 
me sixpence a 
week, too?” ses 
Henery Walker, 
jumping up. 

‘*T will,” ses ° 
Bob ; “and any- 
body else that 
likes. And wot’s 
more, I'll pay in 
advance. Fust 
sixpences now.” 

Claybury men 
‘ave never been 
backward when 
there’s been 
money to be made 
easy, and they all 
wanted to join 
Bob Pretty’s club, 
as he called it. 
But fust of all ’e 
asked for a pen 
and ink, and then 
he got Smith, the 
landlord, being a 
scholard, to write 
out a paper for them to sign. Henery Walker 
was the fust to write ’is name, and then Sam 
Jones, Peter Gubbins, Ralph Thomson, Jem 
Hall, and Walter Bell wrote theirs. Bob 
stopped ’em then, and said six ’ud be enough 
to go on with ; and then ’e paid up the six- 
pences and wished ’em luck. 

Wot they liked a’most as well as the six- 
pences was the idea o’ getting the better o’ 
Bob Pretty. As I said afore, he was a 
poacher, and that artful that up to that time 
nobody ’ad ever got the better of ’im. 

They made so much fun of ’im the next 
night that Bob turned sulky and went off 
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‘ome, and for two or three nights he ’ardly 
showed his face ; and the next shoot they ’ad 
he went off to Wickham and nobody saw ’im 
all day. 

That very day Henery Walker was shot. 
Several gentlemen fired at a rabbit that was 
started, and the next thing they knew Henery 
Walker was lying on the ground calling out 
that ’is leg ’ad been shot off. 

He made more fuss than Bill Chambers 
a’most, ’specially when they dropped ’im off 
a hurdle carrying him ’ome, and the things 
he said to Dr. Green for rubbing his ’ands 
as he came into the bedroom was disgraceful. 

The fust Bob Pretty ’eard of it was up at 
the Cauliflower at eight o’clock that evening, 


rns 


“HK MADE MORE FUSS THAN BILL CHAMBERS.” 


and he set down ’is beer and set off to see 
Henery as fast as ’is legs could carry ‘im. 
Henery was asleep when ’e got there, and, do 
all he could, Bob Pretty couldn’t wake ‘im 
till he sat down gentle on ’is bad leg. 

“It’s on’y me, old pal,” he ses, smiling at 
‘im as Henery woke up and shouted at ‘im 
to get up. 

Henery . Walker was going to say some- 
thing bad, but ’e thought better of it, and he 
lay there arf busting with rage, and watching 
Bob out of the corner of one eye. 

“T quite forgot you was on my club till 
Smith reminded me of it,” ses Bob. “ Don’t 
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you take a farthing less than ten pounds, 
Henery.” 

Henery Walker shut his eyes again. “I 
forgot to tell you I made up my mind this 
morning not to belong to your club any more, 
Bob,” he ses. 

“Why didn’t you come and tell me, 
Henery, instead of leaving it till it was too 
late?” ses Bob, shaking his ’ead at ’im. 

“T shall want all that money,” ses Henery 
in a weak voice. “I might ’ave to have a 
wooden leg, Bob.” 

“Don’t meet troubles arf way, Henery,” ses 
Bob, in a kind voice. “I’ve no doubt Mr. 
Sutton’ll throw in a wooden leg if you want 
it, and look here, if he does, I won’t trouble 
you for my arf of it.” 

He said good-night to Henery and went 
off, and when Mrs. Walker went up to see 
‘ow Henery was getting on he was carrying 
on that alarming that she couldn’t do nothing 
with ’im. 

He was laid up for over a week, though 
it’s my opinion he wasn’t much hurt, and the 
trouble was that nobody knew which gentle- 
man ’ad shot ’im. Mr. Sutton talked it over 
with them, and at last, arter a good deal o’ 
trouble, and Henery pulling up ’is trousers 
and showing them ’is leg tiii they was fair 
sick of the sight of it, they paid ’im ten 
pounds, the same as they ’ad Bill. 

It took Bob Pretty two days to get his 
arf, but he kept very quiet about it, not 
wishing to make a fuss in the village for fear 
Mr. Sutton should get to hear of the club. 
At last ’e told Henery Walker that ’e was 
going to Wickham to see ’is lawyer about it, 
and arter Smith the landlord ’ad read the 
paper to Henery and explained ’ow he’d very 
likely ’ave to pay more than the whole ten 
pounds then, ’e gave Bob his arf and said he 
never wanted to see ’im agin as longas he lived. 

Bob stood treat up at the Cauliflower that 
night, and said ’ow bad he’d been treated. 
The tears stood in ’is eyes a’most, and at last 
’e said that if ’e thought there was going to 
be any more fuss of that kind he’d wind up 
the club. 

“Tt’s the best thing you can do,” ses Sam 
Jones ; “I’m not going to belong: to it any 
longer, so I give you notice. If so be as I 
get shot I want the money for myself.” 

“Me, too,” ses Peter Gubbins ; “it ’ud 
fair break my ‘art to give Bob Pretty five 
pounds. I’d sooner give it to my wife.” 

All the other chaps said the same thing, 
but Bob pointed out to them that they ’ad 
taken their sixpences on’y the night afore, 


and they must ‘stay in for the week. He 
Vol. xxx.—41, 
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said that was the law. Some of ’em talked 
about giving ’im ’is sixpences back, but Bob 
said if they did they must pay up all the 
sixpences they had ’ad for three weeks. The 
end of it was they said they’d stay in for that 
week and not a moment longer. 

The next day Sam Jones and Peter 
Gubbins altered their minds. Sam found a 
couple o’ shillings that his wife ’ad hidden in 
her Sunday bonnet, and Peter Gubbins 
opened ’is boy’s money-box to see ’ow much 
there was in it. They came up to the 
Cauliflower to pay Bob their eighteenpences, 
but he wasn’t there, and when they went to 
his ’ouse Mrs. Pretty said as ’ow he’d gone 
off to Wickham and wouldn’t be back till 
Saturday. So they ’ad to spend the money 
on beer instead. 

That was on Tuesday, and things went on 
all right till Friday, when Mr. Sutton ’ad 
another shoot. ‘The birds was getting scarce 
and the gentlemen that anxious to shoot 
them there was no ’olding them. Once or 
twice the keepers spoke to ’em about care- 
fulness, and said wot large families they'd 
got, but it wasn’t much good. They went 
on blazing away, and just at the corner of 
the wood Sam Jones and Peter Gubbins was 
both hit ; Sam in the leg and Peter in the arm. 

The noise that was made was awful—every- 
body shouting that they ’adn’t done it, and 
all speaking at once, and Mr. Sutton was 
dancing about a’most beside ’imself with rage. 
Pore Sam and Peter was ’elped along by the 
others ; Sam being carried and Peter led, 
and both of ‘em with the idea of getting all 
they could out of it, making such ’orrible 
noises that Mr. Sutton couldn’t ’ear ’imself 
calling his friends names. 

“There seems to be wounded men calling 
out all over the place,” he ses, in a temper. 

“T think there zs another one over there, 
sir,” ses one o’ the keepers, pointing. 

Sam Jones and Peter Gubbins both left off 
to listen, and then they all heard it distinctly. 
A dreadful noise it was, and when Mr. Sutton 
and one or two more follered it up they 
found poor Walter Bell lying on ’is face in a 
bramble. 

“Wot’s the matter?” 
shouting at ’im. 

*“T’ve been shot from behind,” ses Walter. 
“T’d got something in my boot, and I was 
just stooping down to fasten it up agin when 
I got it.” 

“But there oughtn’t to be anybody ’ere,” 
ses Mr. Sutton to one of the keepers. 

“ They get all over the place, sir,” ses the 
keeper, scratching his ’ead. “I fancied I 


ses Mr. Sutton, 
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‘eard a gun go off here a minute or two arter 
the others was shot.” 

“I believe he’s done it ’imself,” says Mr. 
Sutton, stamping his foot. 

*“T don’t see ’ow he could, sir,” ses the 
keeper, touching his cap and looking at 
Walter as was still lying with ’is face on ’is 
arms. 

They carried Walter ‘ome that way on a 
hurdle, and Dr. Green spent all the rest 
o’ that day picking shots out o’ them three 
men and telling ’em to keep still. He ’ad to 
do Sam Jones by candle-light, with Mrs. Jones 
’olding the candle with one hand and crying 
with the other. Twice the doctor told her to 
keep it steady, and poor Sam ’ad only just 
passed the remark, “How ’ot it was for 
October,” when they discovered that the bed 
was on fire. The doctor said that Sam was 
no trouble. He got off of the bed by ’imself, 
and, when it was all over and the fire put out, 
the doctor found him sitting on the stairs 
with the leg of a broken chair in ’is hand 
calling for ’is wife. 

Of course, there was a terrible to-do about 
it in Claybury, and up at the Hall, too. All 


of the gentlemen said as ‘ow they hadn't 
doe it, and Mr. Sutton was arf crazy with 


rage. He said that they ’ad made ’im the 
laughing-stock of the neighbourhood, and that 
they oughtn’t to shoot with anything but pop- 
guns. They got 

to such high 

words over it that 

two of the gentle- 

men went off 

‘ome that very 

night. 

There was a lot 
of talk up at the 
Cauliflower, too, 
and more than 
one pointed out 
‘ow lucky Bob 
Pretty was in get- 
ting four men out 
of the six in his 
club. As I said 
afore, Bob was 
away at the time, 
but he came 
back the next 
night and we ’ad 
the biggest row 
here you could 
wish for to see. 

Henery Wal- 
ker began it. 
“IT spose you've 
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’eard the dreadful news, Bob Pretty ?” he ses, 
looking at ‘im. 

“TI ’ave,” ses Bob; “and my ’art bled for 
em. I told you wot those gentlemen was 
like, didn’t I? But none of you would believe 
me. Now you can see as I was right.” 

“Tt’s very strange,” ses Henery Walker, 
looking round ; “it’s very strange that all of 
us wot’s been shot belonged to Bob Pretty’s 
precious club.” 

“It’s my luck, Henery,” ses Bob. “I 
always was lucky from a child.” 

“ And I s’pose you think you’re going to 
‘ave arf of the money they get ?” ses Henery 
Walker. 

“ Don’t talk about money while them pore 
chaps is suffering,” ses Bob. “ I’m surprised 
at you, Henery.” 

“You won't ’ave a farthing of it,” ses 
Henery Walker; “and wot’s more, Bob 
Pretty, I’m going to ’ave my five pounds back.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Henery,” ses Bob, 
smiling at ’im. 

“T’m going to ’ave my five pounds back,” 
ses Henery, “and you know why. I know 
wot your club was for now, and we was all a 
pack o’ silly fools not to see it afore.” 

“Speak for yourself, Henery,” ses John 
Biggs, who thought Henery was looking at ’im. 

“T’ve been putting two and two together,” 
ses Henery, looking round, “ and it’s as plain 
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as the nose on your face. Bob Pretty hid 
up in the wood and shot us all himself!” 

For a moment you might ’ave heard a pin 
drop, and then there was such a noise nobody 
could hear theirselves speak. Everybody 
was shouting his ’ardest, and the on’y quiet 
one there was Bob Pretty ’imself. 

“Poor Henery ; he’s gorn mad,” he ses, 
shaking his ’ead. 

“You're a murderer,” ses Ralph ‘Thomson, 
shaking ’is fist at him. 

“Henery Walker's gorn mad,” ses Bob 
agin. “Why, I ain’t been near the place. 
There’s a dozen men’ll swear that I was at 
Wickham each time these misfortunate acci- 
dents ’appened.” 

“Men like you, they’d swear anything for 
a pot o’ beer,” ses Henery. “ But I’m not 


going to waste time talking to you, Bob 
I’m going straight off to tell Mr. 


Pretty. 
Sutton.” 

“*T shouldn’t do that if I was you, Henery,” 
ses Bob. 

“T dessay,” ses Henery Walker ; “ but then 
you see I am.” 

“TI thought you’d gorn mad, Henery,” ses 
Bob, taking a drink o’ beer that somebody 
’ad left on the table by mistake, “and now 
I’m sure of it. Why, if you tell Mr. Sutton 
that it wasn’t his friends that shot them pore 
fellers, he won’t pay them anything. ’Tain’t 
likely ’e would, is it?” 

Henery Walker, wot ’ad been standing up 
looking fierce at ’im, sat down agin, struck 
all of a heap. 

“And he might want your ten pounds 
back, Henery,” said Bob in a soft voice. 
“ And seeing as ’ow you was kind enough to 
give five to me, and spent most of the 
other, it ’ud come ’ard on you, wouldn’t it? 
Always think afore you speak, Henery. I 
always do.” 

Henery Walker got up and tried to speak, 
but ’e couldn’t, and he didn’t get ’is breath 
back till Bob said it was plain to see that he 
‘adn’t got a word to say for ’imself. Then he 
shook ’is fist at Bob and called ’im a low, 
thieving, poaching murderer. 

“You're not yourself, Henery,” ses Bob. 
“When you come round you'll be sorry for 
trying to take away the character of a pore 
labourin’ man with a ailing wife and a large 
family. But if you take my advice you won't 
Say anything more about your wicked ideas ; 
if you do, these pore fellers won't get a 
farthing. And you'd better keep quiet about 
the club mates for their sakes. Other people 
m ght get the same crazy ideas in their silly 
eads as Henery. Keepers especially.” 
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That was on’y commonsense; but, as 
John Biggs said, it did seem ’ard to think as 
‘ow Bob Pretty should be allowed to get off 
scot-free, and with Henery Walker’s five 
pounds too. “There’s one thing,” he 
ses to Bob; “you won’t ’ave any of these 
other pore chaps’ money; and, if they’re 
men, they ought to make it up to Henery 
Walker for the money he ’as saved ’em by 
finding you out.” 

“They've got to pay me fust,” ses Bob. 
“T’m a pore man, but I'll stick up for my 
rights. As for me shooting ’em, they'd ha’ 
been ’urt a good desi more if I’d done it— 
especially Mr. Henery Walker. Why, they’re 
hardly ’urt at all.” 

“Don’t answer ‘im, Henery,” ses John 
Biggs. “You save your breath to go and 
tell Sam Jones and the others about it. It'll 
cheer ’em up.” 

“ And tell ’em about my arf, in case they 
get too cheerful and go overdoing it,” ses 
Bob Pretty, stopping at the door. “Good- 
night all.” , 

Nobody answered ’im ; and arter waiting 
a little bit Henery Walker set off to see Sam 
Jones and the others. John Biggs was quite 
right about its making ’em cheerful, but they 
see as plain as Bob ’imself that it ’ad got to 
be kept quiet. “ Till we’ve spent the money, 
at any rate,” ses Walter Bell; “then p’r’aps 
Mr. Sutton might get Bob locked up for it.” 

Mr. Sutton went down to see ’em all a 
day or two afterwards. The shooting-party 
was broken up and gone ’ome, but they left 
some money behind ‘em. Ten pounds each 
they was to ’ave, same as the others, but 
Mr. Sutton said that he ’ad heard ’ow the 
other money was wasted at the Cauliflower, 
and ’e was going to give it out to ’em ten 
shillings a week until the money was gorn. 
He ’ad to say it over and over agin afore 
they understood ’im, and Walter Bell ’ad to 
stuff the bedclo’es in ’is mouth to keep civil. 

Peter Gubbins, with ’is arm tied up in a 
sling, was the fust one to turn up at the 
Cauliflower, and he was that down’arted about 
it we couldn’t do nothing with ’im. He ’ad 
expected to be able to pull out ten golden 
sovereigns, and the disapp’intment was too 
much for ’im. 

“T wonder ’ow they heard about it,” ses 
Dicky Weed. 

“T can tell you,” ses Bub Pretty, wot ’ad 
been sitting up in a corner by himself, nodding 
and smiling at Peter, wot wouldn’t look at ’im. 
“A friend o’ mine at Wickham wrote to him 
about it. He was so disgusted at the way Bill 
Chambers and Henery Walker come up ’ere 
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wasting their ’ard-earned money, that he sent 
‘im a letter, signed ‘A Friend of the Working 
Man,’ telling ‘im about it and advising ‘im 
what to do.” 

“ A friend o’ yours ?” ses John Biggs, staring 
at ’im. “ What for?” 

“T don’t know,” ses Bob; “he’s a wun- 
nerful good scholard, and he likes writin’ 
letters. He’s going to write another to- 
morrer, unless | go over and stop ’im.” 
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you'll get any more of your money. Mr. 
Sutton is so sick o’ being laughed at, he'll 
jump at anything.” 

“You dursn’t do it, Bob,” ses Peter, all of 
a tremble. 

“Tt ain’t me, Peter, old pal,” ses Bob, “‘it’s 
my friend. But I don’t mind stopping ’im 
for the sake of old times if I get my arf. 
He’d listen to me, I feel sure.” 

At fust Peter said he wouldn’t get a 


“ WE'S GOING TO WRITE ANOTHER TO-MORRER, UNLESS I GO OVER AND STOP ‘IM.” 


* Another?” ses Peter, who ’ad been tellin’ 
everybody that ’e wouldn’t speak to ’im agin 
as long as he lived. ‘“ Wot about?” 

“ About the idea that [ shot you all,” ses 
Bob. “I want my character cleared. O’ 
course, they can’t prove anything against me 
—lI’ve got my witnesses. But, taking one 
thing with another, I see now that it does 
look suspicious, and I don’t suppose any of 


farthing out of ’im if his friend wrote letters 
till Doomsday ; but by-and-by he thought 
better of it, and asked Bob to stay there 
while he went down to see Sam and Walter 


about it. When ’e came back he’d got the 
fust week’s money for Bob Pretty; but he 
said he left Walter Bell carrying on like a 
madman, and, as for Sam Jones, he was that 
upset ’e didn’t believe he’d last out the night. 
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By GerorGE R. Sis. 
VI.—IN THE HEART OF HOXTON. 


near to the 
tavern in the City Road made 
classical by song— 
Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel— 
you take a sharp turn, and you are speedily 
in the heart of Hoxton. “The village” 
they called it in the days of old, when it was 
spelt Hoggeston, and here and there the 
village note remains, though it bears now the 
black label of the town. 

Mr. Charles Booth has said of it: “ Hoxton 
is the leading criminal quarter of London, 
and, indeed, of all England.” As we explore 
it we shall have no difficulty in finding the 
crime. ‘The area of the thieves, the hooli- 
gans, the bullies, and the wastrels is well 
defined. It is the blackest patch upon the 
poverty map of London. But Hoxton has 
its better side. It is not only the land of the 
criminal. It is Costerland, and it has a 


large population of decent, hard - working 


folk who follow lowly callings. There are 
green trees and green patches at the end of 
long, narrow streets and lanes suggesting the 
village days ; there are old, decaying squares 
with Georgian doorways; and a pleasure 
garden with a stately building—now a tech- 
nical school—which perpetuates the memory 
of Robert Aske, alderman and haberdasher. 

It is a bright May morning as we make 
our way through Hoxton Street, which is 
busy with the morning trade of the small 
shop and the roadside stall. Half-way down 
it is a shop that recalls at once the happy 
memory of boyhood’s days. 

“Pollock” is the name over the shop, and 
in the window are displayed sheets of coloured 
characters and scenes for the toy theatre. 
Here are “The Miller and His Men,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “Paul Clifford,” and “ Timour the 
Tartar.” Here is “The Waterman,” with 
Tom Tug in red, yellow, and blue and Mrs. 
Bundle in yellow and red; and boats on 
a blue river apparently sailing straight in 
through the cottage window. And _ here 
is the book of the words specially arranged 
for Pollock’s corps dramatiques, price two- 
pence. When, unable to resist the impulse, 
I step into the little shop and renew my 
youth by purchasing a set of the old familiar 
Sheets, the ‘proprietor tells me proudly 


that once Robert Louis Stevenson came 
there and afterwards wrote an article on the 
treasures of the little Hoxton Temple of 
Nursery Dramatic Art. This article, “ Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured,” is included 
in “ Memories and Portraits.” 

We wander about Hoxton zigzag fashion 
this sunny May morning, for “the village” 
is crowded with human interest and every- 
where there is something to note and to 
ponder on. 

Here is a street bearing the suggestive 
name “The Land of Promise.” It ends at 
the-workhouse. Here is “ Pimlico Walk,” a 
winding way of small shops and open stalls. 
Here is Ivy Lane, that meanders in an endless 
avenue of little dwelling-houses all exactly 
alike, and every one of them with the old- 
fashioned, oak-grained shutters, bolted back 
to the wall. And here is Nile Street, locally 
spoken of as “ The Nile.” It is the centre of 
an area of poverty and vice; but vice and 
poverty must eat, and so the ubiquitous 
coster makes a matutinal market daily in 
Nile Street. This morning it is packed 
with women. In many of the “ bad” parts 
of Hoxton you may wander all day and see 
only women and children. The men are 
conspicuous by their absence during the day- 
light hours. 

There is a suggestion of a bygone Bank 
Holiday in the dress of many of the younger 
women who are marketing or gossiping. But 
the prevailing note is black, and emphasizes 
the fact that Hoxton, among other things, is 
famous for its funeral displays. In many of 
the little streets you will find a florist’s shop, 
with a wonderful display of white blooms in 
the window. You wonder what the poor of 
Hoxton want with white flowers, until you 
remember that the floral tributes to a 
departed relative or friend are more lavish 
here than in any other poor district of the 
Metropolis. The love of the fine funeral is 
responsible for the prevalence of shabby 
black among the ladies of Nile Street. Most 
of them have mourned a friend in the 
orthodox fashion at some.time or other, and 
the “ black ” has been pressed into everyday 
service. 

Moving among the crowd in a dignified 
and stately fashion is a stout old lady in a 
black satin gown, a black and much-be- 
bugled velvet mantle, and an imposing black 
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structure with gigantic black ostrich plumes 
upon her head. 

She is a coster’s widow and has “ property 
and a banking account. She nods in a 
pleasant fashion here and there to acquaint- 
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“a COSTER'S wiIDow.” 





ances and is evidently a local celebrity. She 
is typical of a class of hard-working women 
who, if they have the luck to marry a man 
who is industrious and sober, make a very 
fair little competency in the street stall and 
barrow trade. Many of them are shrewd 
women of business, and add largely to their 
income by lending money weekly at sub- 
stantial interest to their less provident neigh- 
bours in the same line. There was an old 
lady in Hoxton who was looked upon as a 
local Fairy Godmother. She used to lend 
a coster a sovereign on Friday night to go to 
the Saturday market with, and he would pay 
it back with five shillings interest on the 
Tuesday, and borrow it again on the follow- 
ing Friday night. The balance of profit on 
his three days’ trading went in domestic 
expenses and public-house refreshment. 

But all the women of the neighbourhood 
are not business-like or provident. If you 
look into the public-houses in Nile Street 
you will find them packed with women 
all day long. The male element only pre- 
dominates after nightfall. 

From Nile Street, which is on the borders 
of an area in which honest and dishonest 
poverty meet on common ground, we make 
our way to Wilmer Gardens, which is frankly 
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There is no disguise about the 
matter. Wilmer Gardens is the worst street 
in London. You would not think so if you 
saw it at midday, when the children are fust 
home from school. There is always an 


criminal. 


element of innocence in childhood, and, as 
you see the long street filled from end to 
end with nothing but playing little ones and 
babies being “ minded ” by the little mothers 
of the doorstep, you find it hard to believe 
that no stranger who values his skin would 
willingly walk through Wilmer Gardens after 
nightfall with anything worth stealing in his 
possession. 

The monotony of the street is broken by 
a big lodging-house and half-a-dozen tumble- 
down and not unpicturesque cottages, which 
still remain to testify to the fact that 
“Gardens” was quite a legitimate word to 
use in the days when the name was first 
bestowed upon the locality. 

In front of the cottages a wooden fence still 
remains, but it is broken down and battered. 
There are still patches of scrubby garden 
struggling to be green in spite of the burthen 
of brickbats laid upon them. 

Here among the children you may see 
sights sometimes that make you wonder if 
we are any nearer to civilization in the 
twentieth century than we were a hundred 
years ago. 

Look at the wretched, forlorn little group 
on the next page—three ragged, barefooted 
boys and a ragged little girl. All are in 
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tatters. Not one of them has had the grime 
of the week removed from the poor, pinched 
face. You could not see a more terrible 
picture in the most poverty-stricken Irish 
hovel. And this is the centre of a district in 
the heart of London ! 

We shall come to Wilmer Gardens again 
presently, and then we will go into the 
houses, explore them from cellar to roof, and 
see for ourselves how the inhabitants live on 
the fruits of their 
“ industry.” 

As we look 
along the street 
of evil reputa- 
tion in the mid- 
day hour we see 
nothing but 
children from 
end to end of 
it. Far up the 
street a woman 
appears for a 
minute at adoor- 
way and then 
vanishes. You 
get the impres- 
sion that every 
houseisacréche. 


If you came at 
night -time the 
scene would be 
changed. A 
whistle given by 
a look-out man 
would bring a 


small army of 
roughs pouring 
out of the 
houses into the 
roadway. Those 
who have seen 
the sight say there is nothing in the whole of 
London to be compared with the gathering 
of the “gang” in Wilmer Gardens. 

The “boys” are out for combined business 
and pleasure when that whistle sounds. Hoxton 
proper amuses itself more legitimately. It 
has for its decent folk and its workers two 
popular places of entertainment. The larger 
is world-famous, for who has not read of 
the Britannia, “the great theatre” in 
Hoxton, made memorable in bygone years 
by the management of the late Mrs. Sara 
Lane? In those days it was a theatre 
with a famous stock company playing all 
the popular West-end dramas, and _ the 
annual “ Britannia Festival” was something 
to see and témember all your life. 


“ THE CENTRE OF A DISTRICT IN THE HEART OF LONDON.” 
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The theatre, admirably managed still, has, 
like every other outlying house, changed its 
plans. It is now given over to “ variety.” 

There is nothing the Hoxtonian delights 
in so much as a “competition.” On the 
stage of the Britannia you may occasionally 
see a waltzing competition, for the local 
youth are keen admirers of the Terpsi- 
chorean art, and nimble performers many of 
them also. Outside the theatre, as we pass 
- it, is a big bill 

announcing that 

the final for 

“The Great 

Wheel barrow 

Competition” 

will take place 

that evening. 

Let us enter and 

see how Hoxton 
amuses itself. 

The theatre 

is packed. ‘The 

majority of the 

audience is 

decidedly youth- 

ful, and the 

cloth cap pre- 

dominates with 

the young 

gentlemen who 

crowd the pit 

and the upper 

circle and the 

gallery. There 

are ladies pre- 

sent, but the 

gentlemen are in 

a majority. 

Some of the 

ladies are young 

and in the 

sweetheart stage ; others, though still young, 

have passed to the more serious position of 

wifehood. Some of them having no con- 

venience at home for the safeguarding of a 

baby have brought it with them. In some 

of the poorer districts of London if you shut 

out the babies you would shut out the wives. 

When the curtain goes up and discovers a 
circle chalked in the centre of the stage, and 
the manager steps forward and announces 
the names of the competitors left in the 
final, the crowded house bubbles over with 
excitement. 

The first competitor, a lanky youth, is 
announced as “Mr. Jones,” and is greeted 
with friendly cries of recognition from the 
circle and the pit. A small wheelbarrow is 
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brought on. The judges, note-book in hand, 
take their seats in the centre of the chalked 
circle, the stage-manager takes a Union Jack 
in one hand and a stop-watch in the other, 
and the mark is pointed out to Mr. Jones 
from which he is to start at the word “ Go.” 
The competitor who wheels the barrow 
round the circle the greatest number of times 
in a minute wins the prize, which is a cash 
one, and there are second and third prizes 
for the runners-up. 

The competition is divided into two 
parts. At first each competitor wheels 
a barrow which is ridiculously small. In 
the second portion of the competition he 
has to wheel one which is heavier than the 
ordinary make. 

The competitors are of all shapes and 
sizes—the tall, the short, the thin, the stout. 
But they are all young and of the coster type. 
One is a small boy. All are self-possessed, 
and one or two indulge in a little low 
comedy. There is no stage fright, no shy- 
ness of any kind from start to finish. All 
are apparently on terms of intimacy with 
many members of the audience, and are 
greeted by names which were certainly not 
bestowed upon them at their baptism. 

Towards the close of the competition 
the competitors who have “done their bit” 
gather round the stage-manager in a group, 
and this is the moment that my confrére— 









“THE COMPETITORS WHO HAVE ‘DONE THEIR BIT’ GATHER ROUND THE STAGE-MANAGER.” 
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who shares a private box with myself and 
a couple of local sweethearts—selects for 
illustration. 

The local lovers do not take much interest 
in the competition. They “hold hands” 
after the manner of their kind, and gaze at 
each other in dumb admiration. I am in- 
clined to think that they are not even aware 
that the final of “The Great Wheelbarrow 
Competition” is writing its history at that 
moment before them. 

There is no question about the winning of 
the prizes. Every lad in the audience has 
counted the laps, and when the prize-winners 
step forward they are greeted vociferously. 
But they do not bow in acknowledgment ; 
they take their prizes and stroll off the stage 
as naturally as if they were walking down 


. Pitfield Street. 


There is another side to Hoxton’s evening 
amusements. Before we come to “ the great 
theatre” we have spent an enlightening hour 
with the evening classes at the Board school, 
as everybody still calls it, though the “Board” 
is a thing of the past. 

It is a wonderful sight, if you know the 
homes from which many of these evening 
scholars come, to see the grown-up lads and 
lasses of Hoxton spending the hours of 
leisure learning trades and arts and accom- 
plishments. 

Here in a vast room are a number of girls, 
who have been working at a factory all 
day, spending the evening in _learn- 

ing dressmaking. There are sewing- 
machines for them, and teachers to 
superintend the work and point out 
faults and instruct them in the various 
processes from cut- 
ting out to fitting on. 

In another room 
a number of youths 
are learning wood- 
carving. Inathird 
there are drawing - 
classes. Ina fourth 
a class is taking 
singing lessons of 
a professor. Here 
is a room in which 
thirty or forty 
factory girls, after 
a long day’s work, 
are learning short- 
hand and type- 
writing. 

A large hall on 
the ground floor 
has been converted 
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into a gymnasium. Here the scene is strik- 
ing. Some fifty young women, most of them 
in practising dress, are going through various 
calisthenic exercises under the direction of a 
dainty little, golden-haired lady brightly 
arrayed in the appropriate costume, and look- 
ing for all the world like a fairy from the top 
of a Twelfth cake. 

Not all the girls are in costume. One or 
two of them are in the ordinary attire of the 
back slum. One young lady “leaps to the 
eyes.” as the.“ Marchioness ” of Dickens. If 
she had only had the big, flopping cap on I 
should have looked round for Dick Swiveller. 
When the “gymnastics” are over a teacher 
sits down at the piano, and the lively young 
ladies are instantly whirling around in the 
mazy waltz. The 
Marchioness is 
not a great 
waltzer, but 
when as a grand 
finale acake-walk 
is started —ah! 
you should see 
the Marchioness 
then. Her hair 
is disordered, her 
boots are too big 
for her, her dress 
fits nowhere and 
has parted in 
places ; but she 
cake - walks as 
though it was 
the joy of her 
life, and her com- 
panions gather 
round her, en- 
couraging her 
by compliments 
and cheers. 

One or two 
young men are 
privileged to join in the dances. 


RAT 
ROBINSON. 


They are 
youths who have put in a certain number of 


hours. at work in the evening classes. The 
dance is the reward of industry. 

I am inclined to think that of all the 
privileges these evening classes confer on the 
working boys and girls of Hoxton the dance 
is as greatly appreciated as any—at any rate, 
so far as the young women are concerned. 

We have had a glimpse of Hoxton in its 
outdoor aspect, we have seen something of 
its evening amusements ; let us get a closer 
view of the criminal life for which it has 
obtained an evil fame. 


But first let us pay a visit._to Hoxton 
Vols xxx.—42, 
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Square, where we may see some of the 
little Hoxtonians happy and _ industrious 
in St. Monica’s Schools. I have chosen 
St. Monica’s because it is typical of the 
neighbourhood. Here are the Irish children, 
the Catholic Poles, the little Italians, and the 
French. They are of all sizes and ages and 
complexions, from the mites of five to the 
sturdy boys and girls who in a few weeks will, 
so far as the law is concerned, have finished 
their education. Here are children from 
Wilmer Gardens and Westmoreland Place 
and “The Nile.” When you have seen the 
homes to which these little ones return 
after their hours of - discipline and study 
you cannot help wondering if they feel 
the contrast as keenly as you do. 

Not far from 
St. Monica’s is 
a Council school, 
where the child- 
ren are largely 
the offspring of 
criminal parents. 
Here are the 
little sons and 
daughters of 
thieves and 
burglars, of 
lawless fathers 
and drunken 
mothers, _learn- 
ing all the good 
things they are 
to carry back 
with them to bad 
homes. The 
change of atmo- 
sphere and en- 
vironment from 
aad the school to the 
home is remark- 
able. How far 
the one influ- 
ences the other is a question which this is 
not the place to discuss. 

But it is well that having seen the children 
we should see their homes. Letus enter a 
house in Wilmer Gardens first. A boy of 
fifteen, with an unwashed face and a gaudy 
handkerchief twisted round a grimy neck, 
stands in the doorway and eyes us sus- 
piciously. He stands in the doorway 
resolutely. ‘There ain’t nobody in the 
‘ouse,” he says. “That doesn’t matter,” 
says the friend who accompanies us; 
“we're going to see your room, Tim, my son ; 
so goon up. Don’t be frightened ; these 
gentlemen.ate square.” 
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Tim yields to the persuasion, or, rather, to 
the authority, of the kindly priest who is our 
companion, and leads the way to the family 
apartment. 

The boy is a thief, his parents are thieves, 
but there does. not seem to be much of a 
living attached to their industry. Imagine a 
room destitute of all furniture but one broken 
chair and a bed which has not been “ made” 
for weeks. It is acouch ' 
which is typical of the 
district—an iron bed- 
stead on which are flung 
a black something that 
has once been a mat- 
tress, and a ragged rug. 
There is also a pillow. 
The pillow has burst 
and the feathers re- 
main in a loose heap in 
the corner of the bed. 
All round the room are 
battered pails and 
buckets. Some of them 
are turned upside down 
to form seats. In one are 
some lumps of coke 
and a few sticks of fire- 
wood. The floor is 
black and greasy and 
there are potato parings 
and cabbage _ stalks 
trodden into it. There 
is a cheap clock frame 
on the mantelshelf, but 
the face is knocked in 
and the minute -hand 
points above the top of 
the woodwork. One 
would imagine that the 

ple—they are eight 
in family—who live in 
this one wretched room would in despair try 
honest courses to increase their standard of 
comfort. 

Here is a house in Westmoreland Place. 
We enter a room filled with the smoke 
of a badly burning fire. A broken window 
is stuffed with rags. Against the broken 
window stands a bed on which a good- 
looking girl of nineteen or twenty is lying. 
In the room is her mother, who is nursing 
a poor, wizened, little, yellow - faced baby. 
Beside the bed sits a friend—a factory girl— 
who. has come in during her dinner-hour to 
see how “ Liz” is getting on. Liz has had a 
bad time, and she is too ill to get about. 
And she is worrying about her mother, for 
Liz is the bread-winner. Inquiries elicit the 
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fact that baby’s papa is in prison, where he is 
doing two years. Baby is one of the little 
things the gaol-bird has left behind him. 

But baby’s mamma and grandmamma are 
fairly cheerful and accept their surroundings 
with equanimity. And what surroundings 
they are! The walls and the floor are as 
they have been for years. If ever there was 
a spring cleaning here, it belongs to the 
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history of the last century. Through the 
half-open door of a dirty cupboard you see 
one or two broken plates on a shelf with 
scraps of food on them. Every article in use 
is a “makeshift.” ‘There are broken frames 
on the wall with no pictures in them. The 
lid of the battered kettle is a piece of brown 
paper, kept in its place by a lump of coal 
placed on top of it. There is a clock here, 
too—or, rather, a clock case. The dial has 
fallen out and is resting on the mantelshelf. 
It looks as if it had been picked off a rubbish 
heap, or perhaps used as a missile by a 
mischievous boy who threw it at somebody 
and broke the window with it. Perhaps it 
was then picked up and put on the mantel- 
shelf because it was in the way on the floor, 
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where it alighted after its 
flight through space. 

Here is a room in “The 
Nile.” A burly man in his 
shirt-sleeves glares at us as 
we enter. His wife is giving 
the eldest boy his dinner. 
The dinner is bread and 
butter and tea. There are 
three little girls who have 
apparently dined. At any 
rate, their brother is not 
offering them any of his 
meal. The man in his shirt- 
sleeves is a burglar. The 
boy at dinner is a thief. 
The. three: little girls have 
just come in from school. 
The one room accommo- 
dates the entire family. It 
is cleaner than any we have 
seen yet. The mother, it is 
explained, is a “tidy body” 
and does her best. 

When we =§have finished 
our ‘tour of “the black 
streets” and seen crime in 
its habit as it lives, it is 
a welcome relief to find 
ourselves once more in the free air and the 
sunshine. 

But even here all is not well. It is four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and at certain street 
corners young lads are gathering in groups. 
Some are gossiping, with their hands in their 
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pockets. Others are sitting on doorsteps. 
One or two are lounging against the 
wall. 


The “ schools,” as these groups of young 
thieves are called, are assembling for the 
evening work. All wear the inevitable cap. 
Most of them are smoking “ fags.” Outside 
a public-house a young girl in a well-fitting 
skirt, a light blouse, a loose white neckerchief, 
and gay earrings is lolling in the sunshine. 
She may one of these days be the cause of a 
fierce affray between two rival bands of young 
hooligans. She is the prettiest girl in Wilmer 
Gardens, and more than one captain of a 
gang is a suitor for her smile. 

We pass a street of superior-looking houses 
with clean windows and neat curtains. Here 
dwell some of the best-known receivers of 
stolen goods. It is evident from the appear- 
ance of these residences that it is more 
profitable to receive than to steal. 

In High Street, Hoxton, we are once more 
in a business quarter. Costerland i is welcome, 
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for if its note is rough it is honest. The 
costermonger has no fixed income or regular 
employment. He lives from hand to mouth 
in one or two overcrowded rooms, where he 
frequently keeps his goods. As a rule he 
has a large family, who all help to try to make 
up the week’s money. Both parents trade 
in the street and leave the eldest girl to act 
as mother during the day to the younger 
children. They spend their money freely, 
and are generally cheerful and good-natured. 

The chief industries of Hoxton, apart from 
crime and costermongering, are box-making 
and boot-making. The women are largely 
employed as machinists, tie-makers, box- 
makers, laundresses, and labellers. There is 
a small shopkeeping class which is fairly 
prosperous, but it is generally admitted that 
Hoxton is getting poorer. People with a 
little money move out of it, while demolitions 
on the City border are constantly driving 
into it the lowest class of evicted tenant, 
thus further congesting its already ovet- 
crowded areas of crime and poverty. 

Yet Hoxton itself, for all that, has still here 
and there a note of old-world English village 
life. There are parts of it in which you may 
wander pleasantly and fancy that London is 
very far away. 








MF only he caved about getting 
well it would be such a help. 
“| But he doesn’t seem to, 
7] one bit,” thought the Little 
| Nurse, gazing anxiously down 
at the closed eyes of her 








patient. ‘ 

He was a handsome patient, although he 
was so white and thin. Perhaps, if he had 
not been handsome—if he had been old, and 
ugly, and uninteresting, and fat, instead of a 
brave young soldier—she might not have 
been quite so anxious; for she was young, 
too, and human—very human. But she was 
not conscious that her sympathy for him 
depended upon anything more subtle than 
his suffering. 

He had long black eyelashes—“ almost 
too good to waste on a man,” the Little 
Nurse had said to a companion when he first 
came under her care. But she did not think 
now that they were too good for him. She 
sat watching his face, reviewing the many 
days since he had come to the nursing home 
to have the bullet, which had hidden itself 
for so long, extracted, and to get well after- 
wards. But why didn’t he get well? He 
ought to have shown signs of improvement 
a week ago. 

Suddenly the black lashes quivered, lifted, 
and his eyes looked straight up to hers. 

“ What is it, Nurse?” he asked. 
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‘**rr’s TIME FOR YOU TO TAKE YOUR MEDICINE,’ 
SHE ANSWERED.” 






The Love Story of Miss. Twelve and Captain Seven. 
By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
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“Tt’s time for you to take your medicine,’ 
she answered, with the soft, dimpled smile 
which seemed somehow to match well with 
the dove-grey uniform, the long white apron, 
and the little cap with the stiffly-starched 
band and bow under the chin. 

“What’s the good?” he muttered, while 
he resignedly drank the stuff she poured into 
a glass. 

“To make you well.” 

“But what’s the good of being made well ? 
I’ve nothing particular to live for now. I 
don’t grudge anything, of course. But it’s 
hard lines, you know.” 

She did know. She understood | that, 
though the surgeons and doctors meant to 
turn him out of the nursing home cured, he 
would have to give up his promising career in 
the Army. And he had suffered a good deal 
during all the two years since he had got his 
wound—and D.S.O.—in West Africa. 

“There are other things,” she suggested, 
cheeringly. 

“T suppose there are. 
them yet.” 

Somebody had said that there was a girl— 
a girl who had pretended to care for him, and 
then thrown him over. But that was gossip. 

Just then, before she had thought what 
answer to make, which might reveal to the 
poor, tired fellow a hundred new interests in 
life, something fell on the floor of the room 
above. 

“T didn’t know 
there was anybody up 
there,” he said. “It’s 
always been as quiet 
as the grave, night 
and day.” 

“ She only came this 
morning,” replied the 
Little Nurse. For a 
moment she paused. 
Then a bright light 
flashed in her grey 
eyes. “Ah,” she ex- 
claimed, “if you were 
like ker now, you 
would have some- 
thing to complain of.” 
“Why, what’s the matter with her?” he 
inquired, more because he saw that the 
Nurse expected him to be interested than 
because he really was. Not a question had 
he asked, since his arrival, about any other 
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inmate of the house. There might be dozens 
or there might be none except himself, for 
all he knew. 

The Nurse shook her head. “ Poor girl!” 
she sighed. “She’s so young and so beauti- 
ful ; and a little while ago she had everything 
on earth to live for. Vow, what has she? 
And yet you should see how brave she is. 
Why, it’s wonderful.” 

This time he did not have to feign interest. 

“Who is the girl you’re talking about?” 
he asked. 

Nurse hesitated. “Oh, you know it’s 
against the rules of the house for us to 
mention the name of one patient to another.” 

“T didn't know.” 

“Well, it is. But I'll call her Miss Twelve. 
Her room’s number twelve.” 

“ What am I, then?” 

“We always speak of you—-when we do 
speak—as Captain Seven.” 

He laughed a little. “Oh, yes, I remember 
now. I’ve heard the pro’s in the corridor 
outside say to each other, ‘When is Seven’s 
breakfast coming up?’ But you were going 
to tell me about Miss Twelve.” 

“ Poor Miss Twelve! Well, she’s perfectly 
beautiful, and she can’t be more than twenty- 
one. How any man could jilt her! But one 
did, on account of her eyes; and he’s 


married another girl and gone on the Con- 
tinent, leaving her—leaving Twelve to suffer. 
He doesn’t care. She loved him, and, besides, 


he was rich—oh, very rich. And she—she’s 
lost every penny she had in the world.” 

“ That’s a bad look-out,” said Captain 
Seven, sympathetically. 

“Yes. And her father and mother were 
both killed in a railway accident only a short 
time ago. That was when she learned that 
she wouldn’t have any money. Her father 
had had great losses. He was an historian, 
who wrote books and knew nothing about 
business, and had trusted to a friend to make 
his investments. They had all gone wrong, 
and the friend had deceived him. Now, 
Twelve is left alone in the world, with no 
father and mother, no lover, no money, and, 
perhaps, no eyesight.” 

“ By Jove, what a cruel story !” exclaimed 
Captain Seven, waking up to generous 
interest and looking more alive than the 
Nurse had seen him look since he knew the 
worst about himself. “ But what a lot you’ve 
managed to find out about this poor girl 
who’s only been in the house since this 
morning.” 

The Nurse blushed faintly, as if she had 
been accused of undue curiosity. “I knew 
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some of the story beforehand,” she explained. 
“ The part about her father being an historian, 
and the railway accident, and the loss of the 
money. The other part I—I’ve found out 
since. Not that she would tell such things 
about herself, but—well, you mustn’t ask 
how I learned that.” 

“No, I won't; but tell me more about 
her,” he said. “Is there danger that she will 
be blind?” 

“T’m afraid there is,” sighed the Little 
Nurse. “And she’s got such glorious eyes. 
You never saw eyes as lovely; and you 
wouldn’t dream anything was wrong with 
them.” 

“What colour are they ?” he asked. 

“ Violet with dark lashes.” 

“You seem to be an admirer of beauty,” 
said. Captain Seven, smiling, and looking 
more critically at the Little Nurse than he 
had looked yet. He thought that she was.a 
pretty girl, though nothing very wonderful, of 
course, and her voice was as soft as the notes 
of a flute. “Go on and describe Miss 
Twelve,” he commanded. 

The Nurse was delighted at her success 
in rousing her patient. “Well,” she began, 
slowly, as if she were endeavouring to recall 
each detail, “golden hair, all in great waves, 
and quantities of it; it must come nearly 
down to her knees. It’s such a bright 
colour, it makes her eyes look dark.” 

“Good complexion ?” 

“Exquisite. Like a lily. 
red.” 

“ Dimples ?” suggested Captain Seven, his 
eyes happening to light upon those of the 
Nurse. 

She grew pink. “I believe so. And one 
in her chin. Her nose is _perfect—quite 
Greek. And the loveliest mouth—it’s the 
kind I’ve heard called a Cupid’s bow.” 

“Why, she must be a goddess!” said 
Seven. “But perhaps her figure isn’t good ? 
She can’t have everything, you know.” 

“Oh, she has—everything except happi- 
ness and good fortune”; the Nurse broke 
the thread of her sentence hastily. “Her 
figure is beautiful too, just as beautiful as her 
face. Slender and tall. And her hands and 
feet are the sweetest things.” 

“And yet you say some brute of a fellow 
has jilted this heavenly creature !” exclaimed 
Captain Seven. 

“Yes—the monster! Because she may 
be dnd, and need him all the more.” 

“Ought to have his neck wrung,” grumbled 
the young man. “But then we only know 
one side of the story, don’t we? Maybe 
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Miss Twelve has a beast of a temper—or 
something.” 

“ O&A, if you saw her, you would be certain 
she couldn’t have,” the Little Nurse protested, 
quite indignantly. “Of course, she hasn’t 
been here long enough for us to really know 
her yet, but she seems to have an angelic 
disposition. And you can generally tell a 
good deal about people’s dispositions when 
they’re suffering.” 

“Poor girl! Is she suffering now?” 

“ Dreadfully, every minute, to say nothing 
of what all her grief and anxiety must be. 
But she laughs and says witty things through 
it all.” 

“She’s got twice my pluck,” said Captain 
Seven, with a sigh. 

“ Well, she’s certainly an example to every- 
body.” 

“What are you going to do to her?” 
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“* SHE'S GOT TWICE MY PLUCK,’ SAID CAPTAIN SEVEN.” 
asked the young man, apprehensively. “ Will 
it be—an operation ?’ 

The Little Nurse nodded, with pursed 
mouth. “It’s against our rules to talk much 
about one patient to another,” she said. 
“Still, as you are so interested, and don’t 
know her name, it can’t do any harm. There'll 
be an operation to-morrow. You'll smell the 
ether coming up from the theatre, I expect.” 

“ Heavens, how awful! And she’s got no 
one with her—no friends to see her through, 
poor child ?” 

“No one at all. You must wish her well.” 

“Indeed I do, and will,” said Captain 
Seven, earnestly. He thought for a minute, 
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and then went on, rather shyly: “I'd like 
her to know that there’s someone in the 
house who will be thinking about her and 
hoping for the best—the very best.” 

“She shall know,” the Little Nurse 
answered. “I'll tell her myself. She isn’t 
one of my patients. I have you and Five 
and Six. She—has a Special. But I relieve 
Special sometimes, when she goes out, and 
I'll take the message. Only you had better 
not talk about Twelve to any of the other 
nurses, or the pro’s, because professionally I 
oughtn’t to have told you about her.” 

“Hang ‘professionally’! As if it mattered 
a rap,” exclaimed Seven. “ But, of course, I 
wouldn’t get you into trouble for the world. 
You're a perfect little saint to me, and you 

may depend I 
won't breathe a 
word that I’ve 
ever heard of 
Miss Twelve. 
You'll give me 
news of her, 
though, won’t 
you, whenever 
youcan? Natur- 
ally, after all 
you've told me, I 
shall be anxious 
to know.” 

The Nurse 
assured him that 
he might depend 
upon her, and 
that same evening 
she had some 
news to give. 
Captain Seven’s 

message had been duly delivered, and Miss 
Twelve thanked him very much. She had 
sent word that Seven’s kind thought would 
help her through to-morrow. 

It warmed the young man’s heart to hear 
this ; and when he remembered what “to- 
morrow” meant for that poor, lonely, lovely 
creature upstairs a stinging sensation in the 
lids made him want to close his eyes. 

“I told Twelve something about you,” 
went on the Little Nurse, timidly. 

“Did you? What did you tell her—that 
I was a helpless wretch, who makes you lots 
of trouble, and whose career is ru——” 

“Indeed, I didn’t tell her anything of the 
kind,” almost snapped the Nurse. “I said 
you were a soldier, a captain in the Army, 
who had done splendidly brave things ; and 
though you were going to leave the Army 
because for a few years you mightn’t have 
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quite your old strength in your right arm 
and hand, it wouldn’t really matter to you so 
very much. You could be quite happy, for 
you had a place in the country and plenty of 
friends, and enough money ; and you could 
travel ‘ 

“There, there,” laughed Seven, “that’s a 
long enough list of my blessings, thank you. 
But compared to what that poor child seems 
to have to look forward to I have everything 
left to be thankful for.” 

“So Twelve said ; and she’s so g/ad. She 
told me to say that she envied you, and yet 
she wouldn’t rob you of one of those good 
things, even if she could change. She likes 
brave soldiers, and she feels sure you deserve 
every consolation you have—and more.” 

“She really must be an angel !” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“T told you she was,” said the Nurse. 

“T suppose I Aave got ‘consolations,’ as 
she calls them,” he soliloquized aloud. “ By 
Jove, I must try and be more grateful. Tell 


Miss Twelve I said so, when you thank her 
for me ; and say that, if she cares to heag it, 
she has done me good.” 

“T will; and of course she'll care to hear 
it,” said the Little Nurse. 

Next day Captain Seven was restless until 


he heard that the ordeal of Miss Twelve was 
over. “It’s uncertain for a week what the 
result will be,” said the Nurse, “ but she has 
come through very well. She’ll be conscious 
again in half an hour or so.” 

“Has anybody got her flowers?” eagerly 
asked Seven. 

No, nobody had ; and he announced his 
intention of sending out for some ; nor would 
he be dissuaded from the enterprise by certain 
timid protests from the Nurse. A messenger- 
boy was hastily dispatched with lavish orders, 
and came back laden with roses in time for 
Twelve to “wake up” and find them in her 
room. Her eyes were bandaged, said the 
Nurse, but, though she could not see the 
flowers, their fragrance told her of their 
presence before she heard of Captain Seven’s 
kindness. 

After that, he insisted on ordering flowers 
every day, and the Little Nurse was kept 
busy with the exchange of messages between 
the rooms. So great was the fillip given by 
this new interest to the young man’s health 
that his appetite improved, and soon he was 
able to sit up in a chatse longue. 

That was on the day he was told that Miss 
Twelve was not going to lose her eyesight. 
And by this time he felt that he knew her 
weil enough to send up a short written note 
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of congratulation. The Nurse promised 
that she would be allowed to read it, but it 
was a delicious surprise to receive an answer, 
scribbled in pencil. 

Even the scribble was beautiful in his eyes, 
and the note was so charmingly expressed 
that it seemed to give Captain Seven a real 
glimpse of the character which had been so 
glowingly described to him. He replied of 
course within the hour, and after that a 
morning note and an afternoon note were in- 
variably exchanged between rooms Numbers 
Seven and Twelve. When Nurse said that 
Miss Twelve could read for an hour a day 
Captain Seven shared his books with her, 
and she sent him two or three which kept— 
or he fancied it—a faint, adorable fragrance 
in their pages. He was sure that it must be 
Miss Twelve’s favourite scent. 

One day, when the two had known each 
other in this way for nearly a fortnight, Seven 
summoned courage to write and ask for the 
goddess’s photograph. It was the first and 
only request of his which she had denied. 
She was very sorry, but she had no photo- 
graphs. And Seven was depressed by her 
refusal. He was afraid that she was angry 
with him for asking, and as he lay awake that 
night, thinking of the girl, he realized that he 
had fallen deeply in love with her. 

“Tt doesn’t matter that I haven’t seen 
her,” he said to himself. “I know that she’s 
beautiful, but it’s her soul that I’m in love 
with—the exquisite soul that she has put into 
her precious little messages and letters, with- 
out knowing it.” 

Next morning he had a high temperature 
and the Little Nurse was distressed. “I 
thought you were almost well,” she sighed. 
“But now—I’m afraid we must telephone 
for the doctor.” 

“The only medicine I need is an answer 
to this—the right kind of an answer,” said 
Captain Seven, slipping into the Nurse’s hand 
a note which he had contrived to write in 
the night, when he was at his worst. “Do 
take it up to Miss Twelve at once, and beg 
her to let me have a word in teturn as soon 
as she can. Tell her I can hardly wait.” 

The Nurse looked frightened at these signs 
of impetuosity, but she went away with the 
letter, and did not come back again for half 
an hour. When she did come it would have 
been evident to anyone but a man absorbed 
in thoughts of another woman that she had 
been crying. Probably she had been listening 
to confidences from Twelve. 

“Here is the answer,” she said, in an 
odd voice, holding out one of the little three- 
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cornered, folded-over notes which had grown 
so familiar—and so precious. Then she 
stole out of the room; but the man did 
not even see that she had gone. He was 
opening the three-cornered note, and his 
brown hands — 
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before the dawn when the whole silent room 
had seemed alive with thoughts of her. Of 
course, he could not, in cooler moments, 
have expected her to answer it according to 
his wish. He had frightened her ; but give 
him his chance 
to see the girl 





from which the 
sunburnt bronze 
had never worn 
off—were _ shak- 
ing a little. 
“DeaR Cap- 
TAIN SEVEN,” he 
read—“I think 
I must go on 
calling you that, 
even though you 
have told me 
your real name. 
And I mustn't 
tell you mine, 
because it is 
better for you to 
forget. These 
two weeks have 
been very happy 
for me, and it’s 
you who have 
made them so, 
but—they must 
be the end. I 
never dreamed 
of what you tell 
me in this last 


and _ plead his 
cause with lips 
and eyes — that 
was all he asked, 
and he meant to 
have it. 

He pressed 
the electric bell 
impatiently, and 
the Little Nurse 
came almost at 
once. This time 
he did notice 
that the soft, rosy 
face was pale. 

“Has Twelve 
said anything to 
you about the 
letter you took 
up?” he in- 
quired, almost 
sharply. 

“No, she 
hasn’t said any- 
thing,” the 
Nurse answered, 
after a slight 











letter, which «. 
has just come. 
Do, do forgive 
me, dear Captain Seven, but you must 
not think of me any more. There is 
something in my life that I can’t tell you, 
which will keep us apart. We mustn’t even 
see each other. I do care; but all the more 
because I care I must go out of your life. 
Though I want you to forget, Z shall never 
forget. I shall think of you, and wish beauti- 
ful and happy things for you, as long as you 
may live. Soon I shall be gone from here, 
but I shall leave my thoughts behind; and 
they will be saying to you, ‘Get well and 
strong. Be glad of all the blessings you 
have, and don’t grieve for the few things 
you have lost.’ 
“Your friend always, 
“ TWELVE.” 

“Soon I shall be gone!” Captain Seven 
said the words over to himself in alarm. 

She must not go. He must see her. 
That letter of his had been written when his 
feelings were at. high, tension, in the hour 
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OF AN ANSWER,’ SAID CAPTAIN SEVEN.” 


electric pause. 
“But you 

know something. 

you do. Please 


I see by your face that 
answer.” 
The poor Nurse blushed pitifully, until 


the tears were forced to her eyes. “ I— 
I can’t help suspecting,” she stammered. 
“ce , OT 

“There isn’t any ‘but.’ Surely you, who 
have been so good, aren’t going to turn 
against me ? ” 

“Oh, no. But it’s no use. I’m sorry 
now, dreadfully sorry, that I ever told you 
about Twelve. I meant it for the besi. I 
thought it would interest you to know about 
her, and that it would help you to get well, 
to hear how brave she was——” 

“So it has. And because she is so brave, 
and so adorable, and so..everything that’s 
good, I’ve fallen in love with her, that’s all. 
I must see her, whatever happens.” 

“You can’t, possibly.” 

“don’t mean now, while she’s here ; of 
course, that-wouldn’t-do.. . But I shall .be 
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“*SOON I SHALL BE GONE!" CAPTAIN SEVEN SAID THE 
WORDS OVER TO HIMSELF IN ALARM.” 


able to get out in a day or two, you know, 
and she says in her letter that she’s going 


” 


soon. Then 

“* She—has gone, already.” 

“Gone? It’s not possible. 
hour since she wrote to me.” 

“But she was up and dressed then, and— 
everything was ready. Please don’t look like 
that, it will break my heart, because it’s all 
my fault. I ought to have—oh, don’t think 
of her any more. You can never meet.” 

Captain Seven flushed and paled. “ Why ? 
At least, I have the right to know why ?” he 
broke out. 

“T can’t tell you. She couldn’t tell you. 
But there is a very, very good reason.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he insisted, obstinately. 
“After all that’s passed I can’t think any 
reason could exist strong enough to make her 
so cruel to me. If she tells me that I 
mustn’t I won’t speak of love, but surely just 
to see her face to face——” 

“IT told you she has gone,” the Little 
Nurse cut him short, with a break in her voice. 

“But you—or sumeone in the house— 
surely have her address and can forward a 
letter. When she really understands that it’s 
a matter of life and death to me——” 

“No, no ; it isn’t. Don’t say that.” 

“It’s the truth. Dear, kind Little Nurse, 
help me, won’t you? I’ve only you to 
depend upon, because she’s gone away, and 
I don’t even know her name.” 

Vol. xxx.—43. 


It’s not an 
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“You know nothing—nothing at all about 
her, really. Perhaps if you’d met-—-—” 

“T know enough about her from her 
messages and letters, and the books and 
flowers she loves best, and your descriptions 
of her, to be sure she’s the one woman in the 

world for me. Don’t let me lose her 
without trying: for my happiness.” 

“T—I'm afraid I can’t do any- 
thing. But, yes, I’ll try, if only you 
won't. look like that and excite 
yourself so much, I'll do my very 
best. But please let me go now. 
I must.” 

She did not come back till some 
small duty called her to the room, 
and he had been for perhaps two 
hours alone, conscious that every 
minute his beloved Twelve might 

be receding farther and farther from him 
into the unknown. 

When she appeared it was with quite a 
bustling, professional air, as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Well?” he asked, excitedly ; but she 
answered that she must take his temperature. 
No; of course she had found out nothing 
yet. How could he expect it? She had 
two other patients to look after. 

‘The temperature was bad, and the doctor 
came, and there was cooling medicine to 
drink. The Nurse hoped that her patient 
would be better in the morning, but instead 
he was worse, and in her guilty little soul she 
well knew why. 

“Oh, you mustn’t worry,” she said. 

“T shall, every minute,” Captain Seven 
replied, “till you have news for me.” 

“ But supposing it were—bad news?” 

“Even bad news would be better than 
none—better than suspense. Have you 
none? I believe you have. For Heaven’s 
sake tell me, or I must apply to the Superin- 
tendent for Miss Twelve’s real name and 
address.” 

The Little Nurse walked over to the 
window and looked out silently for a minute. 
Then, without any warning, she burst into 
tears, trying to check her sobs. 

“T wi// tell you. I'll tell you everything,” 
she cried, turning suddenly upon the young 
man, sitting shocked and anxious in his 
chaise longue. “But when I’ve told you, 
you'll despise and hate me for ever. Not 
that that will make any difference to you, 
because you'll be leaving in a few days. 
You'll never understand—no man _ could. 
But I did it for the best. You needed an 
interest so much. I—]——” 
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“ Go on.” 

“ There isn’t any Miss Twelve.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ There was just a poor, plain, fat old lady 
up there. It was true about the operation on 
her eyes, but nothing else was. I—made all 
the rest up, like a kind of fairy story.” 

Captain Seven sat aghast. He felt that he 
must be asleep and dreaming, and that in a 
moment more he would wake up. 

“Nothing else was true?” he echoed, 
slowly. “‘Why—did you give the old lady 
the flowers and—and the notes ?” 
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“ CAPTAIN SEVEN SAT AGHAST.” 


“No, no; she never had the notes. The 
flowers, yes, because I couldn’t have disposed 
of them in any other way, without everybody 
suspecting something strange. The poor old 
thing thought you were so kind. But the 
books and the notes—I kept.” 

“Who answered them? You?” 

She hung her head. “ Yes ; it—was for 
your sake. To keep up your interest. I 
know you can never forgive me. And now 
I see what a dreadful mistake I made, but I 
didn’t think at first. I made up the descrip- 
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tion of Miss Twelve according to my own 
ideal, and according to what I thought would 
please you most. There was some truth in 
the story I told you about her troubles—that 
is, it was true about another person——” 

“* What was true?” 

“Oh, only the part about her father being 
an historian, and losing his money, and being 
killed in a railway accident. You see, you 
asked me so many questions, I had to think 
quickly, so it came easily to tell my own 
story ——” 

“ That was your story, then?” 

“Yes, but it happened years 
ago—just before I thought of 
being a nurse and went into a 
hospital for my training. It 
hasn’t anything to do with this.” 

“It has something to do with 
it. And the other part—about 
the lover who jilted her, and all 
that ?” 

“That was made up. Oh, it’s 
awful to have to tell you this. I 
would rather have died. But just 

as I made up the story 
to save you at first, I 
must unmake it to save 
you now, for, instead of 
getting better, you are 
worse.” 

“ Little Nurse, please 
stop crying and come 
here,” said Captain 
Seven. “I want 
you.” 

She came slowly. 

“T was in love with 
the woman who sent 
me those kind mes- 
sages and sweet, dear 
little letters. It was 
the beautiful soul she 
showed to me in them, 
not your description of 
her beautiful face, that 
made me love her. 

So you see, after all, I haven’t lost her, for 
the only difference is that instead of being in 
love with Miss Twelve I’m in love with 
you.” 
“No, you mustn’t say that ; you only 
imagine it,” sobbed the Nurse. ‘“ You hate 
me really, and it’s right you should.” 

He caught her little, soft hand. “I'll show 
you how I hate you,” he said. 

So that was the way it ended ; for, of 
course, she had loved him from the 
beginning. 








By ARTHUR MorRISON. 


a a FEAR that Bill Wragg is not 
\ pe a respectable acquaintance. I 
Aer) s am not sure, even, that it is 

AS ess | quite moral to be amused at 
ENE: | the old rascal’s stories of his 
“business” exploits. But in 

truth he is an amusing enough old rogue, 
and if one can only get a foothold some- 
where on his lopsided system of ethics, and 
so gain something of his own point of view, 
one can hear his stories with less of shock 
to one’s moral susceptibilities. For indeed 
Iam sure that in his own eyes Bill Wragg 
is an upright and honourable tradesman, 
though a keen man of business, as every 
tradesman should be. He is a dealer in 
dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, linnets, rabbits, 
ferrets, rats—any living thing smaller than 
a donkey and larger than a mouse. His 
chief dealings seem to be in dogs ; indeed, 
more than two or three of Bill’s enemies 
have been heard to call him the greatest 
dog-thief in London—an unkind thing to 
say, for I can testify to Bill Wragy’s detesta- 
tion of the crime of theft, as most vigorously 
expressed by him on the occasion of his 
finding a basket of pigeons missing from his 
shop-door on returning from a short absence 
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at tea. And I have known him so long that 
I feel quite sure that he would not rob me, 
though it would be unfair to put the tempta- 
tion in his way. 

Bill Wragg’s shop is a humble establish- 
ment just to the right of a stable entry, an 
address I need not further particularize than 
to say that, if you wished to go there from 
Westminster Abbey, a shilling cab would be 
a needless extravagance. Bill Wragg himself 
is a stoutly-built man of forty-five or there- 
abouts, with a shaven face that looks hard 
enough to break the teeth off a saw, save for 
an odd puffiness under the eyes, much as 
though they had once been badly bunged 
up and the swelling had remained after the 
black had gone. He is a prosperous man 
nowadays, as prosperity goes with him, and 
he has a sort of semi-detached assistant 
called Sam, a slightly junior creature of his 
own sort, whose name, though it is always 
Sam, I have heard at divers times as also 
Brown, Styles, and Walker—a_ variation 
which Bill Wragg explained to me by a grin 
and a wink. I am a trifle suspicious of Sam. 

Of Bill’s professional yarns I have listened 
to many; of how—much thinner and hungrier 
—he had begun business in the parrot line 
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with no money and no parrots ; of how he 
had set up, later, with a capital of five 
shillings and an empty bird-cage ; and more 
of the like. But I think that perhaps his 
business abilities are as well as anywhere 
exemplified in his story of how he once 
became legitimate and legal owner of a 
champion fox-terrier for the small price of 
five shillings, won prizes with him, and at 
last sold him back to the original owner at a 
profit of forty-nine pounds fifteen. 

Bill Wragg sat on the edge of his rat-pit as 
he told the story, while I, preferring the 
society of Bill’s best bull-pup before that of 
the few hundred squirming creatures that 
wriggled and fought a foot below Bill’s coat- 
tails, used the upturned basket that was the 
seat of honour of the place. 

“That little bit o’ business,” said Bill, 
“was one o’ my neatest, an’ yet it was simple 
an’ plain enough for any chap as was properly 
up in the lor about dawgs ; any other cove 
might ha’ made ’is honest fifty quid or so just 
the same way if he’d ha’ thought of it ; might 
do it now a’most—anyway if there was a mad- 
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up over the dawg, so he was pretty sure to be 
a good’un. ‘’E zs a good pup, sure enough,’ 
says Sam, when we got past the crowd ; ‘ wait 
till them swells hooks it, an’ see.’ An’ right 
enough, ’e was jist the best fox - terrier 
under the twelvemonth that ever I see, 
in a show or out. Sharp an’ bright as a 
bantam ; lovely ’ead ; legs, back, chest, fust- 
rate everywhere ; an’, lor’, what aneck! Not 
a bad speck on ’im. Well—there, you know 
what ’e is! Rhymer the Second ; fit to win 
anywhere now, though ’e’s gettin’ a bit old.” 

I knew the name very well as that of a dog 
that had been invincible in fox-terrier open 
classes a few years back. It was news to me 
that Bill Wragg had ever possessed such a 
dog as that. 

“Rhymer the Second,” Bill repeated, 
biting off a piece from the straw he was 
chewing and beginning at the other end. 
“Though I called ’im Twizzler when ’e was 
mine. Pure Bardlet strain, an’ the best that 
ever come from it. An’ ’ere ’e was, fust in 
puppy class, fust in novice class, fust in limit 
class, an’ all at fust go. 











““*RHYMER THE SECOND,’ BILL REPEATED.” 


dog scare on, like what there was when I done 


this. It was jist this way. Me an’ Sam, we 
was a-lookin’ through the Crystal Palace 
Show when we sees quite a little crowd in the 
middle o’ the fox-terrier bench. ‘Oh, what 
a love!’ says one big gal. ‘ What a darlin’ !’ 
says another. ‘He’s a good dawg if you 
like,’ says a swell. All a-puttin’ on the clever, 
ye know, ’cos they could see ‘Fust Prize’ stuck 


“« Eh ?’ says Sam, ‘that’s about yer sort, 
ain’t it ?’ 

“*Why, yus,’ I says, ‘’e’s a bit of ad 
right. I could do very nice with ’im,’ I says. 

“Sam grins, artful like. ‘Well, ye never 
knows yer luck,’ he says, an’ I was a- 
beginnin’ to think things over.” 

Mr. Wragg drew another straw from a sack 
by his side and resumed. 
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“So we went an’ bought a catalogue, an’ 
I went on a-thinkin’ things over. I thought 
‘em over to that extent that I fell reg’lar in 
love with that little dawg, an’ made up my 
mind I could pretty ’ardly live without ’im. 
I am that sentimental, ye see, over a nice 
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beauty at once, an’ there ’e was, trottin’ along 
nice and genelmanly jist where I wanted ’im, 
a bit behind most on ’em. Jist as the boy 
goes past me I ketches my little beauty’s eye 
an’ whips out my little present—a nice bit o’ 
liver with just a Zouch o’ fakement on it, you 


“] WHIPS OUT MY LITTLE PRESENT.” 


dawg. We sees the owner’s address in the 
catalogue, an’ he was a rare toff—reg’lar nob, 
with a big ’ouse over Sutton way, breedin’ 
fox-terriers for amusement. Sam took a bit 
o’ trouble an’ found out all about the ’ouse, 
an’ ’’e found out that the swell kep’ a boy 
that took out all the dawgs for exercise reg’lar 
every mornin’. ‘I thought as ’ow you might 
like to ’ave jist one more fond look at ’im,’ 
says Sam. 

“*Well, I think I should,’ says I; ‘an’ 
maybe take ’im a little present—a bit o’ liver 
or what not.’ 

“So Sam borrowed a ’andy little pony- 
barrer, an’ next mornin’ me an’ ’im went fer 
a drive over Sutton way. We stops at a 
quiet, convenient sort o’ corner by a garden 
wall, where the boy allus come by with 
the dawgs, an’ Sam, what ’ad picked up a 
pore stray cat close by, ’e stood off a bit 
further on, like as though ’e’d never seen me 
afore in all his nat’ral. 

“Well, we didn’t have to wait very long 
afore the boy comes along with a ’ole mob 
© fox-terriers, runnin’ all over the shop, 
‘cept two or three young ’uns on leads, an’ 
givin’ the boy all he could do to keep ’em 
together, I can tell ye. There was very nigh 
a score altogether, but I picked out my little 


understand—just enough to fetch ’im. At 
the same moment Sam, in front, ’e lets go the 
pore stray cat, an’ off goes the ’ole bloomin’ 
pack o’ terriers arter ’er, an’ the boy arter 
them, hollerin’ an’ whippin’ like fun—all ’cept 
my little beauty, as was more interested in my 
little bit o’ liver. See?” 

I saw well enough, and the old rascal’s eyes 
twinkled with pride in the neatness of his 
larceny. Though such are the oddities of 
human nature that he would have been 
quite honestly indignant if I had called the 
exploit by its legal name. So I merely 
nodded. 

“* Well, that cat made sich a fair run of it, 
an’ the dawgs went arter ’er at sich a split, 
that in about arf a quarter of a minute my 
pore little beauty was a lost dawg with 
nobody in the world to take care of ’1m but 
me an’Sam. An’ in about arf a quarter of 
a minute more ’e was in a nice warm basket 
with plenty o’ straw, a-havin’ of a ride ’ome 
in the pony-barrer jist as fast as the pony 
could take ’im. J aim’t the cove to leave a 
pore little dawg all alone in the world.” 

Here I laughed, and Bill Wragg’s face 
assumed an expression of pained surprise. 
“Well, no more I ain’t,” he said. “ Look 
what a risk I was a-takin’ all along 0’ a 
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rsmantical attachment for that dawg. 
I might ha’ bin ’ad up for sfea/in’ ’im 

I banished unseemly mirth and looked very 
serious. “So you might,” I said. “ Terrible. 
Go on. Did you bring him home ?” 

“"E accompanied us, sit, all the way. When 
we took ’im out ’e was just a bit shy-like at 
bein’ in a strange place, but as well as ever. 
I says to the missis, I says, ‘’Ere’s a pore 
little lost dawg we’ve found. I think ’e’s a 
pretty good ’un.’ 

“*Ah!’ says she, ‘that ’e is.’ The missis 
‘as got a pretty good eye fora dawg—-for a 
woman! ‘That ’e is,’ says she. ‘Are ye 
goin’ to keep ’im ?’ 

“* Keep ’im?’ says I. ‘No,’ I says, ‘not 
altogether. That wouldn’t be quite honest. 


I’m a-goin’ to buy ’im, legal an’ honourable.’ 
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month on the chain. O’ course, bein’ a 
pore man, I couldn’t afford to feed ’im as 
well as the others—’im bein’ another man’s 
dawg as could well afford to keep ‘im, an’ 
ought never to ha’ bin so careless a-losin’ of 
‘im. An’ besides, a dawg kep’ on the chain 
for a month don’t want so much grub as one 
as gits exercise. Anybody knows that. An’ 
what’s more, as I was a-goin’ to buy ’im 
reg’lar, the wuss condition ’e got in the 
cheaper ’e’d come, ye see. So if we did 
starve ’im a bit, more or less, it was all out 
of affection for ’im. An’ we let ’is coat go 
any’ow, an’ we give it a touch of a little fake- 
ment I know about that makes it go patchy 
an’ /ook like mange—though it’s easy enough 
got rid of. An’ so we kep’ ’im for a month, 
an’ ’e got seedier every day ; an’, o’ course, 
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“* Buy ’im?’ says the missis, not tumblin’ 
to the racket. ‘Buy ’im? ’Ow?’ 

“*Buy ‘im cheap,’ says I, ‘in about a 
month’s time. ’E’d be too dear jist at 
present for a pore ’ard-workin’ chap like me. 
But we'll keep ’im for a month in case we're 
able to find out the owner. Pity we can’t 
afford to feed ’im very well,’ I says, ‘an’ 0’ 
course ’e might get a touch o’ mange or 
summat-— but that’s luck. All you've got to 
do is to keep ’im close when I’m out, an’ 
take care ’e don’t get lost again.’ 

“So we chained ’im up amongst the rest 
for that night, an’ we kep’ ’im indoors for a 


we never ’eard anything from the swell at 
Sutton. 

“Well, at the end o’ the month the little 
dawg looks pretty mis’rable an’ taper. An’, 
to say nothink o’ the mangy coat an’ bad 
condition, all ’is spirit an’ carriage was gone, 
an’ you know as ’ow spirit an’ carriage is arf 
the pints in a fox-terrier. So I says to the 
missis, ‘Come,’ I says, ‘I’m about tired o’ 
keepin’ another man’s dawg for nothink. 
Jist you put a string on ‘im an’ take ‘im 
round to the p’lice-station.’ 

“«What?” says the missis. ‘Why, I 
thought you was a-goin’ to duy him!’ For, 
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ye see, she ’adn’t tumbled to the game 
yet. 

“Never you mind,’ says I ; 
bonnet an’ do what I tell you.’ 

“So the missis gits her bonnet an’ puts a 
string on Rhymer the Second (which looked 
anythink but a winner by this time, you may 
bet) an’ goes off to the p’lice-station. She'd 
got her tale all right, o’ course, from me, all 
about the stray dawg that had bin follerin’ 
‘er, an’ seemed so ’ungry, pore thing, an’ 
wouldn’t go away, an’ that she was arf afraid 
of. So they took ’im in, 0’ course, as dooty 
bound, an’ put ’im along of the other strays, 
an’ the missis she come ’ome without ’im. 

“Well, Sam gives a sort o’ casual eye to 
the p’lice-station, an’ next mornin’ ’e sees a 
bobby go off with the strays what had been 
collected—about arf-a-dozen of ’em—with 
our little chap among ’em, to the Dawgs’ 
‘Ome. Now, in understandin’ my little 
business speculation, you must remember 
that this was in the thick o’ the muzzlin’ rage, 
when the p’lice was very strict, an’ the Dawgs’ 
‘Ome was full enough to bust. I knowed 
the ropes o’ the thing, an’ I knowed 
pretty well what ’ud ’appen. The little 
dawg ‘ud be took in among the others 
in the big yard where they keep all 
the little 


‘you git yer 


‘uns, a place cram jam full o’ 
other dawgs about ’is size an’ condition, so as 
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it ain’t allus easy to tell t’other from 
which. There ’e’d stop for ¢hree days—no 
less an’ no more, unless ’e was claimed or 
bought. If ’e wasn’t either claimed or: bought 
at the end o’ three days, into the oven ’e 
went, an’ there was an end of ’im. Mind 
you, in ordinary the good ’uns ’ud be picked 
out an’ nussed up an’ what not, an’ sold 
better ; but these busy times there was no 
time an’ no conveniences for that, an’ they 
‘ad to treat all alike. So that I was pretty 
sure anyway that the Sutton swell ’ad made 
‘is visit long ago, an’, 0’ course, found 
nothink. So next day I says to the missis, 
‘ Missis, I’ve got another job for you. 
There’s a pore little lost dawg at the Dawgs’ 
‘Ome I want ye to buy. You'll git him for 
about five bob. ’E looks pretty much off 
colour, I expect—arf starved, with a touch o’ 
mange ; an’ ’e’s a fox-terrier.’ 

“When the missis tumbled to the game at 
last I thought she’d ha’ bust ’erself a-laughin’. 
‘ Lor’, Bill,’ she says, ‘ you are a warm ’un an’ 
no mistake! I never guessed what you was 
a-drivin’ at.’ 

** All right,’ says I, ‘ you know now, any- 
way. Look a bit more solemn than that an’ 
sling out arter that dawg. An’ mind,’ I says, 
‘mind an’ git the proper receipt for the 
money in the orfice.’ 

“’Cos why? Don’t ye see that’s lor. 
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“THE DAWGS’ ‘OME WAS FULL ENOUGH TO BUST.” 
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J knowed all that afore I begun the specula- 
tion. You go an’ buy a dawg, fair an’ honest, 
at the Dawgs’ ’Ome, an’ get a receipt for yer 
money, an’ that dawg’s yourn—yourn straight 
an’ legal, afore all the judges of England, no 
matter whose that dawg might ha’ bin once. 
‘That’s bin tried an’ settled long ago. Now 
you see my game plain enough, don’t ye ?” 

“Ves,” I said, “I think I do. A little 
rough on the original owner, though, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Business—nothink but business! Why, 
bless ye, I’d ha’ bin in the workus long enough 
ago if I ’adn’t kep’ a sharp eye to business. 
An’, lor’, honesty’s the best policy, as this ere 
speculation shows ye plain. If I’d ha’ bin 
dishonest an’ s¢o/e that dawg an’ kep’ it, what 
good would it ha’ bin to me? None at all. 
I couldn’t ha’ showed it, I couldn’t ha’ sold 
it for more’n a song, an’ if I ‘ad, why, it ’ud 
ha’ bin spotted an’ I'd ha’ bin ’ad up. Well, 
six months’ ard ain’t what I keep shop for, 
an’ it ain’t business. But playin’ the honest, 
legal, proper game I made a bit, as you'll 
see. 

“The missis she goes off to the Dawgs’ 
"Ome. Mind you, “Aey didn’t know ’er. She 


only took the dawg to the p’lice, an’ the 


p'lice took ’im to the ’ome. So the missis 
goes to the ‘ome with er tale all ready, an’ 
‘Please I want a little dawg,’ she says, ‘a 
nice cheap little dog to make a pet of, me 
bein’ a lone woman as would be glad of a 
companion. I think I'd like one o’ them 
little white ‘uns,’ she says ; ‘I dunno what 
they call ’em, but I mean them little white 
‘uns with black marks.’ She can pitch it in 
pretty innocent, can the missis, when she 
likes. 

“*Why,’ says the man, ‘I expect you 
mean a fox-terrier. Well, we've got plenty 
o’ them. Come this way, mum, ‘an’ look 
at ’em.’ 

“So ’e takes er along to the yard where 
the little ‘uns was, an’ she looks through the 
bars an’ pretty soon she spots our little dawg 
not far off, lookin’ as bad as any of ’em. 
‘There,’ says she, ‘that’s the sort o’ little 
dawg I was a-thinkin’ of, if ’e wouldn’t come 
too dear—that one there that looks so 
‘ungry, pore thing. I'd keep ‘im well fed, 
I would,’ she says. 

“ Well, it was all right about the price, an’ 
she got ’im for the five bob, an’ got the 
receipt too, all reg’lar an’ proper, in the 
orfice. ‘ You ain’t chose none so bad, mum,’ 
says the keeper, lookin’ ’im over. ‘’E’s a 
very good little dawg is that, only out o’ con- 
dition. If we ’adn’t bin so busy we'd ha’ put 
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‘im into better trim, an’ then ’e’d ha’ bin 
dearer.’ 

“*QOh,’ says the missis, ‘then I couldn’t 
ha’ afforded to buy ‘im; so I’m glad you 
didn’t.’ 

“*Well,’ says the man, ‘there’s no cha- 
racter with ’im, o’ course, but I shouldn't 
be surprised if ’e was a pedigree dawg.’ 
’E knowed a thing or two, did that keeper. 

“So ye see the little dawg was mine, 
proper an’ legal. Bein’ mine, I could afford 
to treat ’im well, an’ precious soon, what with 
a dose or two o’ stuff, careful feeding, plenty 
o’ exercise, an’ proper care o’ the coat, 
Rhymer the Second was as bright an’ ’and- 
some as ever. Only we called ‘im Twizzler 
for reasons 0’ business, as you'll understand. 
An’ ’e comes on so prime that I registers ’im. 
An’ next show just round ’ere I enters ’im 
for every class ’e’d go in—open class, novice 
class, an’ limit class. An’ blowed if ’e didn’t 
take fust in all of ’em, an’ a special too! 
But there—’e couldn’t but win, sich a beauty 
as ’e was; he ketches the judge’s eye at once. 
After all the bad ’uns ’ad bin sent out o’ the 
ring it was all done—the judge couldn’t leave 
off lookin’ at ’im. So there it was arter all 
—all the fusts for ‘Mr. W. Wragg’s Twizzler, 
pedigree unknown. Vot for Sa/e.’ 

“ Well, that was pretty good, but there was 
more to come. Just afore the show closed 
I was a-lookin’ round with Sam, when one 
o’ the keepers comes up with a message from 
the sec’t’ry. ‘There’s a gent carryin’ on like 
one o'clock,’ says the keeper, ‘about your 
fox-terrier. Swears it’s ’is as ‘vas stole a while 
back, an’ the sec’t’ry would like you to step 
over.’ 

“©’ course, I was all ready, with the 
receipt snug an’ ’andy in my pocket, an’ I 
goes over bold as brass. There was the 
sec’t’ry with ’is rosette, an’ another chap with 
‘is, an’ a p’liceman an’ a keeper, an’ there 
was the toff with gig-lamps an’ a red face, 
a-shakin’ of his fist an’ rantin’ an’ goin’ on 
awful. ‘I tell you that’s my dawg,’ ’e says ; 
‘the most valuable animal in my kennels, 
stole while ’e was bein’ exercised! Some- 
one shall go to gaol over this!’ ’e says. 
‘Show me the man as entered it!’ 

“* All right, guv’nor,’ says I, calm an’ 
peaceful, ‘that’s me; / entered ’im. Little 
dawg o’ mine called Twizzler. What was 
you a-sayin’ about ’im ?’ 

“*Why, the dog’s mine, I tell you, you 
rascal! Stolen in February! And you've 
changed his name! What——’ 

“Steady on, guv’nor,’ I says, quiet an’ 
dignified. ‘ You're excited an’ rather insultin’. 
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J ain’t changed any dawg’s name. ’E ’adn’t 
got no name when I bought ’im, an’ I give 
im the one ’e’s got now. An’ as to ’is bein’ 
your dawg—well, ’e ain’t, ’cos ’e’s mine.’ 

“Then how did you come by him?’ he 
says, madder than ever. 


“*Bought ‘im, sit,’ I says, ‘reg’lar an’ 


proper an’ legal. Bought ’im for five 
shillin’s.’ 

“*Five shillings!’ roars the toff. ‘Why, 
that dog’s worth a hundred and fifty pounds ! 
Here, where’s a policeman? [I'll give him in 
charge! I'll see this thing through , I'll ; 

“*Five bob was the price, guv’nor, says I. 
quiet an’ genelmanly. ‘Though Ive no 
doubt you understand ’is value better than 
what I do. An’ ’ere’s my receipt,’ I says, 
‘that makes me ’is owner honest an’ legal 
before any judge in England!’ An’ I pulls 
out the paper. 

“* Well, just look here,’ says the sec’try, 
‘don’t let’s have any wrangling. There’s 
a misunderstanding somewhere. You two 
gentlemen come into my office and see if it 
can’t be settled.’ ’Cos, you see, a little crowd 
was a-gettin’ round, an’ the sec’t’ry he see 
well enough ’ow I stood. So we walks over 
to the orfice, me leadin’ the dawg along o’ 
me, an’ the toff puffin’ an’ blusterin’ an’ 
goin’ on like steam. 

“*Come,’ says the sec’t’ry, pleasant an’ 
cordial, ‘you two gentlemen have a cigar 
with me, and a whisky and soda,’ ’e says ; 
‘and let’s see if this little matter can’t be 
settled in a friendly way,’ ’e says. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘I’m agreeable enough. 

Vol, xxx.—44, 


‘E KETCHES THE JUDGE'S EVE AT ONCE.” 


Only what can I do, when this ’ere genelman 
comes a-kickin’ up a row an’ claimin’ my 
dawg, what I’ve bought legal an’ above- 
board? I can only tell honest ’ow I bought 
‘im, an’ show my legal receipt as proves what 
I say. Jm civil enough to the genelman,’ I 
says, ‘ain’t I?’ 

“*Oh, yes, o’ course,’ says the sec’t’ry. 
‘[)’ye mind lettin’ me look at that receipt 
again? No doubt we'll come to an arrange- 
ment.’ 

“*There’s the receipt, sir,’ I says; ‘I’m 
quite willin’ to trust it to you as an honour- 
able genelman,’ I says. 

“So the sec’t’ry ’as another look at the 
receipt, an’ ‘Just excuse us a moment, Mr. 
Wragg,’ he says, an’ ’e goes aside with the 
toff an’ begins talkin’ it over quiet, while I 
lit up an’ ’ad my whisky an’ soda. I should 
think it was a bob cigar. I could just ’ear a 
word ’ere an’ there—‘ No help for it,’ ‘ That’s 
how it stands legally,’ ‘Think yourself lucky,’ 
an’ so on. An’ at last they comes over an’ 
the sec’t’ry says, ‘Well, Mr. Wragg,’ he says, 
‘there’s no doubt the dog’s legally yours, as 
you say, but this gentleman’s willing to buy 
him of you, and give you a good profit on 
your bargain. What do you say?’ 

“*Why,’ I says, ‘’e ain’t for sale. You 
can see it plain enough on the catalogue.’ 

“Oh, yes, of course, I know that,’ says 
the sec’t’ry. ‘But we’re men of the world 
here, men of business—none more so than 
yourself, I’m sure—and we can make a deal, 
no doubt. What do you say to twenty 
pounds ?’ 
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“* What?’ says I. ‘Twenty pound? An’ 
the genelman ’isself said the dawg was worth 
a hundred an’ fifty this very minute? Is it 
likely ?’ says I. °Ad’im there, I think. ‘It 
ain’t reasonable,’ I says. 

“* H’m !’ says the sec’t’ry. ‘He certainly 
did say something about the dog being valu- 
able. But just think. It can’t be worth 
much to you, with no pedigree.’ 

“€Tt’s worth jist what it'll fetch to me,’ I 
says, ‘an’ no less.’ 

“* Just so,’ the sec’t’ry says, ‘ but nobody’li 
give you much for it with no pedigree, 
except this gentleman. And, remember, you 
got it cheap enough.’ 

“Well, I dunno about cheap,’ I says. 
’E’s bin a deal of trouble to bring on an’ git 
in condition,’ I says.’ 

“Come, then,’ says the sec’t’ry, ‘put your 
own price on’im. Now!’ 

“*T don’t want to be ’ard on the gent,’ I 
says, ‘an’ seeing ’e’s took sich a fancy to the 
little dawg I’ll make a big reduction on the 
value ’e put on ’im ‘isself. A hundred pound 
buys ’im.’ 

“When ’e ’eard that the toff bounces round 
an’ grabs ’is ‘at. ‘I won’t be robbed twice like 
that,’ ’e says, ‘if I lose five hundred dogs.’ 
An’ I begun to think I might ha’ ventured 
a bit too ‘igh. ‘I won’t submit to it,’ says ’e. 


“*Wait a moment,’ says the sec’t’ry, soothin’ 
like. ‘Mr. Wragg’s open to reason, I’m sure. 
You see, Mr. Wragg, the gentleman won’t go 
anything like as high, and if he won't, no- 
body will. You won’t take twenty? Let’s 
say thirty, an’ finish the business.’ 

“ Well, we goes on ’agglin’ an’ at last we 
settles it at fifty. 

“* All right,’ I says, when I see it wouldn’t 
run to no more. ‘’Ave it yer own way. I 
don’t want to stand in the way of a genelman 
as is took sich a fancy to a little dawg— 
I’m so sentimental over a dawg myself,’ 
I says. 

“So the toff he pulls out ’is cheque-book 
an’ writes out a cheque on the spot. ‘There,’ 
says the sec’t’ry, ‘that little misunderstand- 
ing’s settled, an’ I congratulate you two 
gentlemen. You've made a very smart 
bargain, Mr. Wragg, an’ you’ve got a dog, 
sir, that I hope will repay you well !’ 

“ An’ so the toff went off with the little 
dawg, an’ I went off with the fifty quid, both 
well pleased enough. An’ the dawg did 


repay ’im well, as you can remember. ’E 
was a lucky chap, was that toff. J never 
see sich a good dawg bought so cheap 
I ought to ha’ got more for i'm, 


before. 
I think—but, there, I am so sentimental 
about a dawg!” 


“so THE TOFF WENT OFF WITH THE LITTLE DAWG.” 








CHAPTER V. 
“ THE DEEPEST DUNGEON BELOW THE CASTLE 


MOAT.” 


the red and gold embroidered 
cushions of the throne down 
on to the marble steps that 
led up to it. 

“Just make yourselves com- 
fortable there,” she said. “I’m simply dying 
to talk to you, and to hear all about your 
wonderful country and how you got here, and 
everything—but I have to do justice every 
morning. Such a bore, isn’t it? Do you do 
justice in your own country ?” 

“No,” said Cyril; “at least, of course, we 
try to, but not in this public sort of way— 
only in private.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Queen. “I should 
much prefer a private audience myself—much 
easier to manage. But public opinion has 
to be considered. Doing justice is very hard 
work, even when you’re brought up to it.” 

“We don’t do justice, but we have to do 
scales, Jane and me,” said Anthea, “ twenty 
minutes a day. It’s simply horrid.” 

“What are scales?” asked the Queen; 
“and what is Jane?” 

“Jane is my little sister. One of the 
guirds-at-the-gate’s wife is taking care of her. 
And scales are music.” 












FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. NEssit. 


A Story 


“T never heard of the 
instrument,” said the Queen. 
“Do you sing?” 
~ “Oh, yes. We can sing 
¥ in parts,” said Anthea. 
“That #s magic,” said the 
Queen. “ How many parts 
are you each cut into before 
you do it?” 

“We aren’t cut at all,” said Robert, hastily. 
“We couldn’t sing if we were. We'll show 
you afterwards.” 

“ So you shall ; and now sit quiet like dear 
children and hear me do justice. The way I 
do it has always been admired. I oughtn’t 
to say that, ought 1? Sounds so conceited. 
But I don’t mind with you, dears. Somehow 
I feel as though I’d known you quite a long 
time already.” 

The Queen settled herself on her throne 
and made a signal to her attendants. The 
children, whispering together among the 
cushions on the steps of the throne, decided 
that she was very beautiful and kind, but 
rather flighty. 

The first person who came to ask for 
justice was a woman whose brother had taken 
the money her father had left for her. The 
brother said it was the uncle who had the 
money. ‘There was a good deal of talk and 
the children were growing rather bored, when 
the Queen suddenly clapped her hands and 
said :— 

“Put both the men in prison till one of 
them owns up that the other is innocent.” 

“ But suppose they both did it?” Cyril 
could not help interrupting. 

“Then prison’s the best place for them,” 
said the Queen. 

“ But suppose neither did it ?” 
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“That’s impossible,” said the Queen ; “a 
thing’s not done unless someone does it. 
And you mustn’t interrupt.” 

Then came a woman in tears, with a torn 
veil and real ashes on her head—at least 
Anthea thought so, but it may have been 
only road dust. She complained that her 
husband was in prison. 

“ What for?” said the Queen. 

“They said it was for speaking evil of 
your Majesty,” said the woman, “but it 
wasn’t. Someone had a spite against him. 
That was what it was.” 

“How do you know he hadn't 
spoken evil of me?” said the 
Queen. 

“No one could,” said the 
woman, simply, “ when they’d once 
seen your beautiful face.” 

“Let the man out,” said 
the Queen. “ Next case.” 

The next case was that of 
a boy who had stolen a fox. 

“Like the Spartan boy,” 
whispered Robert. But the 


Queen ruled that nobody 
could have any possible 
reason for owning a fox, and 


still less for stealing one. 
So the boy was released. 

The people came to the 
Queen about all sorts of 
family quarrels and 
neighbourly mis- 
understandings, from 
a fight between 
brothers over the 
division of an in- 
heritance to the dis- 
honest and unfriendly 
conduct of a woman 
who had borrowed a 
cooking-potat the last 
New Year's festival 
and not returned it 
yet. 

And the Queen decided everything, very, 
very decidedly indeed. At last she clapped 
her hands very suddenly and very loudly, and 
said :— 

“You all have my leave to go.” 

And everyone said, “ May the Queen live 
for ever!” and went out. 

And the children were left alone in the 
justice hall with the Queen of Babylon and 
her ladies. 

“There!” said the Queen, with a long 
sigh of relief. “ Zhaf’s over! I couldn't 
have done another stitch of justice if you’d 


“hh. mae 
“HE DRANK A LITTLE FROM THE QUEEN'S CUP BEFORE 
HANDING IT TO HER.” 
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offered me the crown of Egypt. Now come 
into the garden and we'll have a nice, long, 
cosy talk.” 

She led them through long, narrow cor- 
ridors, whose walls, they somehow felt, were 
very, very thick, into a sort of garden court- 
yard. There were thick shrubs closely 
planted, and roses were trained over trellises 
and made a pleasant shade—needed, indeed, 
for already the sun was as hot as it is in 
England in August at the seaside. 

Slaves spread cushions and reeds on a low 
marble terrace, and 
a big man with a 
smooth face served 
cool drink in cups of 
gold studded with 
beryls. He drank a 
little from the Queen’s 
cup before handing 
it to her. 

“That’s rather a 
nasty trick,” whis- 
pered Robert, who 
had been carefully 
taught never to drink 
out of one of the nice 
shiny metal cups that 
are chained to the 
London drinking 
fountains without 
first rinsing it out 
thoroughly. 

The Queen over- 
heard him. 

“Not at all,” said 
she. “ Ritti-Marduk 
is a very clean man. 
And one has to have 
someone as taster, you 
know, because of 
poison.” 

The word made 
the children feel 
rather creepy, but 
Ritti - Marduk had 
tasted all the cups, so they felt pretty safe. The 
drink was delicious—very cold, and tasting 
partly like lemonade and partly like penny ices. 

“ Leave us,” said the Queen. And all the 
Court ladies in their beautiful many-folded, 
many-coloured fringed dresses filed out 
slowly, and the children were left alone with 
the Queen. 

“ Now,” 
yourselves.” 

They looked at each other. 

“You, Bobs,” said Cyril. 

“No; Anthea,” said Robert. 


woot. 


she said, “tell me all about 
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“No; you, Cyril,” said Anthea. “Don’t 
you remember how pleased the Queen of 
India was when you told her all about us ?” 

Cyril muttered that it was all very well, 
and so it was. For when he had told the 
tale of the Phoenix and the Carpet to the 
Ranee, it had been only the truth—and all 
the truth that he had to tell. But now—it 
was not easy to tell a convincing story with- 
out mentioning the amulet, which, of course, 
it wouldn’t have done to mention, and with- 
out owning that they were really living in 
London, about two thousand five hundred 
years later than the time they were talking in. 

Cyril took refuge in the tale of the 
psammead and its wonderful power of 
making wishes come true. 

“This is most interesting,” said the Queen. 
“We must have this psammead for the 
banquet to-night. Its performance will be 
one of the most popular turns in the whole 
programme. Where is it?” 

Anthea explained that they did not know ; 
also why it was that they did not know. 

“ Oh, that’s quite simple,” said the Queen, 
and everyone breathed a deep breath of 
relief as she said it. “ Ritti- 

Marduk shall run down to the 
gates and find out which guard 
your sister went home with.” 

“Might he ”—Anthea’s voice 
was tremulous—“ might 
he—would it interfere 
with his meal-times or 
anything like that if he 
went now ?” 

“Of course not,” said 
the Queen, heartily, and 
clapped her hands. 

“May I senda 
letter?” asked Cyril, 
pulling out a penny 
account-book, and feel- 
ing in his pockets for 
a stump of pencil that 
he Anew was in one of 
them. 

“By all means. Tl 
call my scribe.” 

“Oh, I can scribe right enough, thanks,” 
said Cyril, finding the pencil and licking its 
point. He even had to bite the wood a 
little, for it was very blunt. 

“Oh, you clever, clever boy,” said the 
Queen. “Do let me watch you do it !” 

Cyril wrote on a leaf of the book—it was 
of rough, woolly paper and ruled for accounts. 

“Hide J¢ most carefully before you come 
here, and don’t mention it ; and destroy this 
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letter. Everything is going At. The Queen 
is a fair treat. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of.” 


“What curious characters, and what a 
strange flat surface!” said the Queen. “ What 
have you said ?” 

“T’ve said,” replied Cyril, cautiously, “ that 
you are splendid, and she need not be afraid, 
and that she is to come at once.” 

Ritti-Marduk, who had come in and had 
stood waiting while Cyril wrote, his Babylonish 
eyes nearly starting out of his Babylonish head, 
now took the letter, with some reluctance. 

“Ts it a charm, most great lady?” he 
timidly asked. 

“ Yes,” said Robert, unexpectedly ; “ but it 
won’t hurt anyone until you’ve given it to 


Jane. And then she'll destroy it, so that it 
can’t hurt anyone. Its power is gone when 
it’s torn up.” 


Ritti-Marduk went, seeming only partly 
satisfied, and then the Queen began to 











admire the penny account-book and the bit 
of pencil in so marked and significant a way 
that Cyril felt he could not do less than press 
them upon her as a gift. She ruffled the 
leaves delightedly. 

“What a wonderful substance,” she said ; 
“and with this style you make charms ? 
Make a charm for me. Do you know,” her 
voice sank to a whisper, “the names of the 
great ones of your own far country?” 
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Cyril hastily wrote the names of Alfred 
the Great, Shakespeare, Nelson, Gordon, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
and Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and the Queen 
watched him with unbated breath, as Anthea 
said afterwards. 

She took the book and hid it reverently 
among the bright folds of her gown. 

“You shall teach me later to say the great 
names,” she said. ‘‘ And the names of their 
ministers—perhaps the great Nisroch is one 
of them ?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Cyril. “Lord 
Salisbury is a Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Campbell’s a minister, and so is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, I think, but I’m not 
sure, and Dr. Parker was one, I know, 
and z 

“No more,” said the Queen, putting her 
hands to her ears ; “ my head’s going round 
with all those names. You shall teach them 
to me later, because, of course, you'll make us 
a nice long visit now you Aave come, won't 
you? Now, tell me—but, no—I am quite 
tired out with your being so clever. Besides, 
I’m sure you’d like me to tell you something, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Anthea. 
how it is that the King has gone 

“* Excuse me, but you should say, “The King 
—may he live for ever!’” said the Queen. 

“T beg your pardon. The King—may he 
live for ever !—has gone to fetch home his 
fourteenth wife! I don’t think even Blue- 
beard had as many as that. And, besides, 
he hasn’t killed you, at any rate.” 

The Queen looked bewildered. 

“She means,” explained Robert, “that 
English kings have only one wife—at least, 
Henry the Eighth had seven or eight, but 
not all at once.” 

“In our country,” said the Queen, scorn- 
fully, ““a King would not reign a day who 
had only one wife. No one would respect 
him, and quite right too.” 

“Then are all the other thirteen alive ?” 
asked Anthea. 

“Of course they are, poor, mean-spirited 
things. I don’t associate with them, of 
course. I’m the Queen. They’re only the 
wives.” 

“T see,” said Anthea, gasping. 

“ But, oh, my dears,” the Queen went on, 
“such a to-do as there’s been about this last 
wife! You never did! It really was ‘0 
funny. We wanted an Egyptian Princess. 
The King—may he live for ever !—has got a 
wife from most of the important nations, and 
he had set his heart on an Egyptian one to 


“T want to know 


»” 
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complete his collection. Well, of course, to 
begin with we sent a handsome present of 
gold. ‘The Egyptian King sent back some 
horses—quite a little, he’s fearfully stingy— 
and he said he liked the gold very much, 
but what they were really short of was lapis 
lazuli; so, of course, we sent him some. But 
by that time he’d begun to use the gold to 
ornament the Temple of the Sun-god, and 
he hadn’t nearly enough to finish the job, so 
we sent more. And so it went on—oh, for 
years. You see, each journey takes at least 
six months. And at last we asked the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.’ 

“Yes, and then?” said Anthea, who 
wanted to get to the Princess part of the 
story. 

“Well, then,” said the Queen, “ when he’d 
got everything out of us that he could, and 
only sent the meanest presents in return, he 
sent to say he would esteem the honour of 
an alliance very highly, only, unfortunately, 
he hadn’t any daughter, but he hoped one 
would be born soon, and if so she should 
certainly be reserved for the King of 
Babylon.” 

“ What a trick!” said Cyril. 

“Yes; wasn’t it? So then we said his 
sister would do, and then there were more 
gifts and more journeys, and now, at last, the 
tiresome, black-haired thing is coming, and 
the King—may he live for ever !—has gone 
seven days’ journey to meet her on the Car 
chemish road. And he’s gone in his best 
chariot, the one inlaid with lapis lazuli 
and gold, with the gold-plated wheels and 
onyx-studded hubs. Much too great an 
honour, in my opinion. She'll be here 
to-night ; there'll be a grand banquet to 
celebrate her arrival. She won’t be present, 
of course. She'll be having her bath and 
her anointings, and all that sort of thing. 
We always clean our foreign brides very 
carefully. It takes two or three weeks. Now 
it’s dinner-time, and you shall eat with me, 
for I can see that you are of high rank.” 

She led them into a dark, cool hall, with 
many cushions on the floor. On these they 
sat, and low tables were brought, beautiful 
tables of smooth blue stone, mounted in 
gold. On these splendid tables golden 
trays were placed. But there were no 
knives or forks or spoons. The children 
expected the Queen to call for them ; but, no. 
She just ate with her fingers, and as the first 
dish was a great tray of boiled corn and meat 
and raisins all mixed up together, and melted 
fat poured all over the tray, it was found 
difficult to follow her example with anything 














like what we are used to think of as good 
table manners. There were stewed quinces 
afterwards, and dates in syrup, and thick 
yellow cream. It was the kind of dinner 
you hardly ever get in Fitzroy Street. 

After dinner everybody went to sleep— 
even the children. 

The Queen awoke with a start. 

“Good gracious,” she cried, “ what a time 
we've slept! I must rush off and dress for the 
banquet. I sha’n’t have much more than time.” 

“Hasn't Ritti-Marduk got back with our 
sister and the psammead yet ?” Anthea asked. 

“I guite forgot to ask. I’m sorry,” said 
the Queen. “And, of course, they wouldn't 
announce her unless I told them to—except 
during justice hours. I expect she’s waiting 
outside. I'll see.” 

Ritti-Marduk came in a moment later. 

“I regret,” he 
said, “that I have 
been unable to find 
your sister. The 
beast she bears with 
her in a basket has 
bitten the child of 
the guard, and your 
sister and the beast 
set out to come to 
you. The police say 
they have a clue. 
No doubt we shall 
have news of her in 
a few weeks.” 
He bowed and 
withdrew. 

The horror 
of this three- 
fold Joss, Jane, 
the psammead, 
and theamulet, 
gave the child- 
ren some- 
thing to talk about 
while the Queen was 
dressing. I shall 
not report their con- 
versation. It was 
very gloomy. They 
repeated themselves 
several times, and the discussion ended in 
each of them blaming the other two for having 
let Jane go. You know the sort of talk it 
was, don’t you? At last Cyril said :— 

“ After all, she’s with the psammead, so 
she’s all right. And it isn’t as if we were in 
any danger. Let’s try to buck up and enjoy 
the banquet.” 


They did enjoy the banquet. They had a 
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“ DIFFERENT PEOPLE CAME AND DID 
AMUSING THINGS.” 
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beautiful bath, which was delicious ; they were 
heavily greased all over, including their hair, 
and that was most unpleasant. Then they 
dressed again and were presented to the 
King, who was very affable. The banquet 
was long—there were all sorts of nice things 
to eat, and everybody seemed to eat and 
drink a good deal. Everyone lay on cushions 
and couches, ladies on one side and gentle- 
men on the other, and after the eating 
was done each lady went and sat by a 
gentleman, who seemed to be her sweetheart 
or her husband, for they were very affec- 
tionate to each other. The Court dresses 
had gold threads woven in them, very bright 
and beautiful. 

The middle of the room was left clear, and 
different people came and did amusing things. 
There were conjurers and jugglers and snake- 
















charmers, which last 
Anthea did not like 
at all. 

When it got dark torches were 
lighted. Cedar splinters, dipped 
in oil, blazed in copper dishes 
set high on poles. 

Then there was a dancer, who 
hardly danced at all—only just 
struck attitudes. She had very few clothes 
on, and was not at all pretty. The children 
were rather bored by her, but everyone else 
was delighted, including the King. 

“By the beard of Nimrod,” he cried, “ask 
what you like, girl, and you shall have it.” 

“I want nothing,” said the dancer; “the 
honour of having pleased the King—may he 
live for ever !—is reward enough for me.” 
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And the King was so pleased with this 
modest and sensible reply that he gave her 
the gold collar off his own neck. 

“T say!” said Cyril, awed by the magnifi- 
cence of the gift. 

“Tt’s all right,” whispered the Queen; 
“it’s not his best collar, by any means. We 
always keep a stock of cheap jewellery for 
these occasions. And now—you promised 
to sing us something. Would you like my 
minstrels to accompany you ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Anthea, quickly. 
The minstrels had been plaving on and off 
all the time, and their music reminded Anthea 
of the band she and the others had once 
had on the Fifth of November with penny 
horns, a tin whistle, a tea-tray, the tongs, a 
policeman’s rattle, and a toy drum. They 
had enjoyed this band very much at the 
time. But it was quite different when some- 
one else was making the same kind of music. 
Anthea understood now that father had not 
been really heartless and unreasonable when 
he had told them to stop that infuriating din. 

“What shall we sing ?” Cyril was asking. 

“*Sweet and Low, ” suggested Anthea. 

“Too soft. I vote for, ‘Who Will O’er 
the Downs So Free?’ Now, then—one, 
two, three.” 

Oh, who will o’er the downs so free, 
Oh, who will with me ride, 

Oh, who will up and follow me 
‘To win a blooming bride ? 

Her father he has locked the door, 
Her mother keeps the key ; 

But neither bolt nor bar shall keep 
My own true love from me. 

Jane—the alto—was missing, and Robert, 
unlike the mother of the lady in the song, 
never could “keep the key,” but the song, 
even so, was sufficiently unlike anything any 
of them had ever heard to rouse the Baby- 
lonian Court to the wildest enthusiasm. 

“More! more!” cried the King; “by 
Ishtar, this savage music is a new thing. 
Sing again !” 

So they sang :— 

I saw her bower at twilight grey, 
*Twas guarded safe and sure ; 

I saw her bower at break of day, 
*T was guarded then no more. 

The varlets they were all asleep, 
And none was near to see 

The greeting fair that passéd there 
Between my love an | me. 

Shouts of applause greeted the ending of 
the verse, and the King would not be satisfied 
till they had sung all their part-songs (they 
only knew three) twice over, and ended up 
with “ Men of Harlech” in unison. Then 
the King stood up in his Royal robes with 
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his high, narrow crown on his head and 
shouted :— 

“ By the life of Nisroch—ask what you 
will, strangers from the land where the sun 
never sets !” 

“We ought to say it’s enough honour, like 
the dancer did,” whispered Anthea. 

“No ; let’s ask for /#,” said Robert. 

“No, no; I’m sure the other’s manners,’ 
said Anthea. But Robert, who was excited 
by the music and the flaring torches and the 
applause and the opportunity, spoke up 
before the others could stop him. 

“Give us the half of the amulet that has 
on it the name of Ur-hekan-setcheh,” he 
said, adding as an afterthought, “O King, 
live for ever !” 

As he spoke the great name those in the 
pillared hall fell on their faces and lay still. 
All but the Queen, who crouched amid her 
cushions with her head in her hands, and 
the King, who stood upright, perfectly still, 
like the statue of a king in stone. It was 
only for a moment, though. Then his great 
voice thundered out :— 

“‘ Guard, seize them!” 

Instantly from nowhere, as it seemed, 
sprang eight soldiers in bright armour inlaid 
with gold, and tunics of red and white. 
Very splendid they were, and very alarming. 

“Tmpious and sacrilegious wretches!” 
shouted the King. ‘“ To the dungeons with 
them! We will find a way to-morrow to 
make them speak, for without doubt they 
can tell us where to find the lost half of Z¢.” 

A wall of scarlet and white and steel and 
gold closed up round the children, and 
hurried them away among the many pillars 
of the great hall. As they went they heard 
the voices of the courtiers loud in horror. 

“You've done it this time,” said Cyril, 
with extreme bitterness. 

“Qh, it will come right. It must. It 
always does,” said Anthea, desperately. 

They could not see where they were 
going, because the guard surrounded them 
so closely, but the ground under their feet— 
smooth marble at first—grew rougher, like 
stone, then it was loose earth and sand, and 
they felt the night air. Then there was 
more stone with steps down. 

“Tt’s my belief we really ave going to the 
deepest dungeon below the castle moat this 
time,” said Cyril. 

And they were. At least, it was not below 
a moat, but beneath the River Euphrates, 
which is just as bad. And a most unpleasant 
place it was. Dark, very, very damp, and 
with an odd, musty smell rather like the 
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shells of oysters. There was a torch 
—that is to say, a copper basket on 
a high stick, with oiled wood burn- 
ing in it. By its light the 
children saw that the walls 
were green, and that 
trickles of water ran down 
them and dripped from the 
roof. There 
were things 
on the floor 
that looked 
like newts, 
and in the 
darker cor- 
ners creepy, 
shiny things 4 
moved _ slug- 
gishly, un- 
easily, hor- . 
ribly. 
Robert’s 
heart sank 
right into 
those __ really 
reliable boots of his. Anthea and Cyril 
each had a private struggle with that 
inside disagreeableness which is part of 
all of us, and which is sometimes called 
the Old Adam—and both were victors. 
Neither of them said to Robert (and 
both tried hard not even to think it), 
“This is your doing.” Anthea had the 
additional temptation to add, “I told you 
so.” And she resisted it successfully. 
“Sacrilege and impious cheek,” said the 
captain of the guard to the gaoler ; “to be 
kept during the King’s pleasure. I expect 
he means to get some pleasure out of them 
to-morrow. a 


Y”’ 


He'll tickle them up! 

“Poor little kids,” said the gaoler. 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain. “I’ve got 
kids of my own, too. But it doesn’t do to 
let domestic sentiment interfere with one’s 
public duties. Good-night.” 

The soldiers tramped heavily off, in their 
white ‘and red and steel and gold. ‘he 
gaoler, with a bunch of big keys in his hand, 
stood looking pityingly at the children, 
He shook his head twice and went out, 

“Courage!” said Anthea. “I know it 
will be all right. It’s only a dream really, 
you know. It must be! I don’t believe 
ibout time being only a something or other 
of thought. It zs a dream, and we're bound 
to wake up all right, and safe.” 

“Humph!” said Cyril, © bitterly. 
Robert suddenly said :— 

“Tt’s all my doing. If it really zs all up do 
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“THE KING STOOD UPRIGHT, 
PERFECTLY STILL, LIKE THE 
STATUE OF A KING IN STONE,” 


please not keep jumping upon me about it, 
and tell father—oh, I forgot.” 

What he had forgotten was that his father 
was two or three thousand miles and twenty- 
five hundred or more years away from him. 

“All right, Bobs, old man,” said Cyril ; 
and Anthea got hold of Robert’s hand and 
squeezed it. 

Then the gaoler came back with a platter 
of hard, flat cakes made of coarse grain, 
very different from the cream-and-juicy-date 
feasts of the palace ; also a pitcher of water. 

“ There,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you so very much. 
kind,” said Anthea, feverishly. 

“Go to sleep,” said the gaoler, pointing to 
a heap of straw in a corner. “To-morrow 
comes soon enough.” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Gaoler,” said Anthea, 
“what ever will they do to us to-morrow ?” 

“They'll try to make you tell things,” said 
the gaoler, grimly, “and my advice is if 
you've nothing to tell, make up something. 
Then perhaps they'll sell you to the Northern 
nations. Regular savages ‘hey are. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night,” said three trembling voices, 
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which their owners strove in vain to render 
firm. Then he went out, and the three were 
left alone in the damp, dim vault. 

“T know the light won’t last long,” said 
Cyril, looking at the flickering brazier. 

“Is it any good, do you think, calling on 
the name when we haven't got the charm ?” 
suggested Anthea. 

“IT shouldn't think so. 
try.” 

So they tried. But the blank silence of 
the damp dungeon remained unchanged. 

“ What was that name the Queen said?” 
asked Cyril, suddenly. ‘ Nisbeth—Nesbit— 
something? You know, the slave of the 
great names ?” 

“ Wait a sec,” said Cyril, “though I don’t 
know why you want it. Nusroch—Nisrock— 
Nisroch—that’s it.” 

Then Anthea pulled herself together. All 
her muscles tightened, and the muscles of 
her mind and soul, if you can call them that, 
tightened too. 

“ Ur-hekan-setcheh,” she cried, in a 
fervent voice. ‘Oh, Nisroch, Servant of 
the Great Ones. Come and help us!” 

There was a waiting silence. Thena 
cold, blue light awoke in the corner 
where the straw was, and ‘n the light 
they saw coming towards them a 
strange and terrible figure. I won’t try 
to describe it, because Mr. Millar 
will draw it for yor exactly as it was, 
and exactly as the old Babylonians 
carved it on their stones, so that 
you can see it in our own British 
Museum at this day. I will just 
say that it had 
an eagle’s wings 
and an eagle’s 
head and the 
body of a man. 

It came to- 
wards them, 
strong and un- 
speakably hor- 
rible. 

‘Oh, go 
away,” cried 
Anthea; but 
Cyril cried: 
“No; stay.” 

The creature 
hesitated, then 
bowed low 
before them 
on the damp 
floor of the 
dungeon, 
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“Speak,” it said, in a harsh, grating voice, 
like large rusty keys being turned in locks. 
“The Servant of the Great Ones is your 
servant. What is your need that you call on 
the name of Nisroch ?” 

“We want to go home,” said Robert. 

“ No, no,” cried Anthea ; “we want to be 
where Jane is.” 

Nisroch raised his great arm and pointed 
at the wall of the dungeon. And as he pointed 
the wall disappeared, and instead of the damp, 
green, rocky surface there shone and glowed 
a room with rich hangings of red silk em- 
broidered with golden water - lilies, with 
cushioned couches, and great mirrors of 


polished steel; and in it was the Queen, 
and before her, on a red pillow, sat the 
psammead, its fur hunched up in an irritated, 
discontented way. On a blue-covered couch 
lay Jane, fast asleep. 

“ Walk forward without fear,” said Nisroch. 
“Ts there aught else that the Servant of 



















* NISROCH RAISED HIS GREAT ARM AND POINTED 


\ AT THE WALL OF THE DUNGEON.” 

















the Great Ones can do for those who speak 
that name ?” 

“No ; oh, #0,” said Cyril. 
now. Thanks ever so.” 

“You are a dear,” cried Anthea, not in 
the least knowing what she was saying. “Oh, 
thank you, thank you. But do go now.” 

She caught the hand of the creature, and 
it was cold and hard in hers, like a hand of 
stone. 

“Go forward,” 
said Nisroch. 
And they went. 


“Tt’s all right 


“Oh, my good 
gracious,” said 
the Queen, as 
they stood before 
her. “How did 
you get here? I 
knew you were 
magic. I meant 
to let you out the 
first thing in the 
morning, if I 
could slip away, 
but thanks to 
Dagon you’ve 
managed it for 
yourselves. You 
must get away. 
I'll wake my chief 
lady, and she shall 
call Ritti-Marduk 
and he'll let you 
out the back way 
and——” 
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like when they were roused. “We can go 
by our own magic. And you will tell the 


King it wasn’t the gaoler’s fault. It was 
Nisroch.” 
“Nisroch ?” echoed the Queen. “ You 


are indeed magicians.” ° 

Jane sat up, blinking stupidly. 

“Hold /¢ up and say the word,” cried 
Cyril, catching up the psammead, which 

mechanically bit him, but 

4, Only very slightly. 

“Ur-hekan-setcheh,” said 
Jane, sleepily, and held up 
the charm. 


And there they all were 
—in the dining- 


room in Fitzroy 
Street. 

“Jane,” said 
Cyril, with great 


presence of mind, 
“so and get the 
plate of 
sand down 
for the psam- 
mead.” 

Jane went. 

“Look 
here,” he 
said, quickly, 
as the sound 
of her boots 
grew less 
loud on the 
stairs, “don’t 

about the 


let’s tell her 


“Don’t rouse dungeon and all that. It'll 
anybody, for only frighten her, so that 
goodness’ sake,” “* OLD IT UP AND SAY THE WORD,’ CRIED CYRIL.” she'll never want to go any- 
said Anthea, where else.” 


“except Jane, and I'll rouse her.” 

She shook Jane with energy and Jane 
slowly awoke. 

“ Ritti-Marduk brought them in hours ago, 
really,” said the Queen, “but I wanted to 
have the psammead all to myself for a bit. 
You'll excuse the little natural deception— 
it’s part of the Babylonish character, don’t 
you know. But I don’t want anything to 
happen to you. Do let me rouse someone.” 

“No, no, no, no,” said Anthea, with 
desperate earnestness. She thought Sslie 
knew enough of what the Babylonians were 


(To be continued.) 


“Righto!” said Robert, but Anthea felt 
that she could not have said a word to save 
her life. 

“Why did you want to come back 
in such a hurry?” asked Jane, returning 
with the plate of sand; “it was awfully 
jolly in Babylon, I think! I liked it no 
end.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cyril, carelessly. “It was 
jolly enough, of course, but I thought we’d 
been there long enough. Mother always 
says you oughtn’t to wear out your 
welcome.” 





Curtostttes. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

**This is not a man drown 
ing. I fancy few if any of your 
readers can guess what it is. 
The explanation of the puzzle 
is that the man was playing 
the piano and ducked his head 
when I tried to photograph him, 
with the result shown.”—Miss 
Flora Mc eill, 13, Glencairn 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 


“ROCK OF AGES.” 

**T wonder how many of the 
readers of THE STRAND know 
the geography of the British 
Isles well enough to locate 
the rock in the accompanying photograph? It 
cannot, even by the greatest stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be compared to such mountain masses as 
Mont Blanc (Europe), Mounts Hooker and Brown 
(North America), or Table Mountain (South Africa) ; 
but wherever the British language is spoken its name 
is far better known than either of them. It is the 
* Rock of Ages,’ and was so named’ from the follow- 
ing. The Rev. Augustus Toplady, priest-in-charge 


at Blagdon (1762-64), near Bristol, was one day 
walking through Burrington Combe, and being over- 
taken by a terrific thunderstorm sought shelter in a 
cleft of the rock here shown, and whilst sheltering 
there the beautiful thoughts embodied in the well- 
known hymn, 

Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee, 
first entered his mind and shortly afterwards appeared 
in their present form. Although nearly one hundred 
and fifty years have passed since Toplady left Blag- 
don his memory has not been forgotten, for very 
recently a brass tablet, bearing the following inscrip- 
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tion, has been placed in the 
parish church of that village : 
In Memory of 
Augustus Montague Toplady, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, 
Author of the hymn ‘ Rock of Ages, 
Curate in sole charge of this Parish, 
1762-04, 
Whose remains now lie buried 
Beneath Whitefield Memorial Church, 
sondon. 


—Mr. G. W. Rowlands, Cleve 
don, Somerset. 


THE BIGGEST BOTTLES IN 
THE WORLD. 

**In the window of a store in 
St. Louis, Missouri, are four 
bottles which are believed to be 
the largest ever blown from glass They are intended 
for advertising purposes, and are filled with liquids of 
various kinds. The largest is six feet four inches high, 
and will actually hold the contents of one thousand 
five hundred small perfumery bottles. The smallest, 
however, is over five feet in height, and will hold 
two hundred and fifty pints. To make the largest 
bottle no less than fifty pounds of liquid glass were 
required, which had to be blown into the immense 
bubble which afterwards cooled into the receptacle. 
The blowing was done by three men, one relieving 
the other. as soon as he had exhausted his strength. 
The great size of the bottles can be realized by com 
paring them with the man standing in the reaf. 
They were made by a glass company at Alton, 
Illinois, with a blow-pipe about five and a half feet 

in length.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 
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CRICKETS THAT BRING LUCK. 

**In some parts of Japan they still keep crickets 
and other insects of this family alive in little cages. 
In the olden time the Florentines also kept crickets 
in cages, but their cages were more crudely made 
than those of the Japs. In both cases the main idea 
was that if the imprisoned cricket or grasshopper 
lived it brought luck to the house, and so, of course, 


M. F. Howley, The 
Palace, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Photo. 
by James Vey, St. 
John’s, N.F. 


** PETERSON’'S 
FOLLY.” 

** Peterson’s Tower, 
or ‘Folly,’ as it is 
locally known, is to be 
found near Sway, Lym- 
ington, Hants. It takes 
the shape of a concrete 
building nearly three 
hundred feet high. 
Many local legends are 
told of the eccentricity 
of the former owner. 
One story is that a 
large sum of money 
was left to him on con- 
dition that it was spent 
within a given time, 
and so he caused this 
ugly and useless build- 
ing to be erected ; his 


intention was to have 


every care was taken to keep them alive as long as 
taken it still higher, but 


possible. There were—and in some places still are 
markets where crickets and grasshoppers, as well the authorities forbade 

as their cages, were dealt in somewhat in the same it. Views of the whole 

way as the quaint bird market in Paris. In this of the New Forest and 

Solent, Spithead, the 

Needles, and the Isle 
of Purbeck can be 
had from the sum- 
mit.”—Mr. W. HI. 
Andrews, 33, Linden 
Sydenham. 


picture the grasshopper will be seen on the top of his 
Mr. Frank Lovett, 41,Outram Road, Croydon. 


cage. 


Park, 


Grove, Newlands 


A NOVEL ADDRESS. 

“‘The following ‘photograph is an illustration 
of a peculiar post-card, posted at Chesterfield at 
II a.m. on June 20th to Saltley College, Birming- 
ham. It reached its destination in the evening of 
the same day, having travelled a distance of nearly 
seventy miles. The address—as the illustration 
shows — consisted of a number of small letter 
biscuits sewn to a piece of cardboard, while on 
the back was a large label with the words ‘ Eggs 
—with care.’ At one end of the post-card the 
following words were written: ‘Found at Aston 
Manor B.O. Four biscuits short and several 
broken. (Signed) W. S.’ The card is interest- 
ing, not only as regards peculiarity, but also as 
an example of the smartness of the postal 
officials, The photograph was taken by Mr. 
Selwyn-Ridge, of Saltley.” — Mr. R. E. Clark, 
Saltley College, Birmingham. 


THE EARS OF A WHALE. 

“IT am sending you a photo. of the ‘ears of a 
whale.’ These are the labyrinth or internal ear ; there 
is no external ear in these 
mammals. The pieces 
shown in the photo. are 
f a very heavy osseous 
substance; they are about 
the size of a large goose 
egg, or five inches long 
ind nine and a half inches 
in diameter. They are 
taken from a whale seventy- 

ve feet long, and present, 
vhen held in a_ certain 
light, a grotesque likeness 
to human profiles.” —Mr. 
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power is supplied by pushing on a 
bar attached to the central sup- 
port, which swings the entire 
apparatus. The inventors and 
builders are seen standing by the 
bar.”—Mr. Ralph Pierce Brigham, 
South Hanover, Mass. 












“THE WHISTLING TREE.” 
ad **Some of the trees in Norway 
grow in many queer shapes, but 
TTI R 















































THE “VIRGIN MARY'S NEEDLE.” 

**Close to the old Augvaldsnals Church on Karmeon 
Island, Norway, and leaning towards it, is a stone pillar 
about twenty-five feet high, called the ‘ Virgin Mary’s 
Needle.’ ‘Tradition holds that when the pillar touches the 
church the world will come to an end. The superstitious 
local parson, whenever he imagines that its point is getting 
nearer to the sacred building, promptly mounts the pillar 
and chisels a bit off the top so as to save the world 
from an untimely end.” 


A NOVEL MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

** The following photograph is that of a novel ‘ merry- 
go-round’ which was entirely constructed by two boys, 
each under sixteen years of age. It was made from small 
trees cut in the adjacent wood, fastened by nails and old 
telegraph wire, and will seat eight persons. The motive 


perhaps this is 
one of the most 
curious of them all. 
The lower branch 
has turned round 
until it forms a 
perfect circle. This 
circle faces due 
north and south, 
and when the wind 
is in either direc- 
tion it produces a 
peculiar whistling 
sound, rising and 
falling according to 
the velocity of the 
wind. In the old 
days of super- 
stition the whistling 
tree was looked 
upon with a kind 
of awe and fear.”— 
Mr. Richard Thirsk, 
Hagdehangsveien, 
Christiania, Norway. 























A WHITE-AND-BLACK BIRD. 

““T send you a photograph of a piebald black- 
bird that was shot near here. I think it is rather a 
curiosity, as you seldom see them with so much 
white.”—Miss A. Hope Johnstone, Rock Lodge, 
Trim, Ireland. 


A PRAYER ON A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

** The micro-photograph 
shown here is of a grain 
of wheat which was found 
amongst the belongings of 
the late Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. It was enclosed in 
a roughly made tin box, 
which also contained a 
letter to Sir Moses and 
the prayer, both written 
in Hebrew. On_ the 
outer cover was written 
the following: ‘A prayer 
for Sir Moses Montefiore, 
by Banch Mordechai, son 
of Zebi Hirsch Scheine- 
mann Soffer, of Jeru- 
salem, written on a grain 
of wheat, containing 386 
Hebrew letters. Written 
by B. M. Scheinemann, 
of Jerusalem, 5645. Sent 

to Sir Moses in the year 
5645.’”—Mr. A. Vigar, 1, Ficton 
Villas, Ramsgate. 








AN EASTERN SAMPLER. 

‘**This is a photograph of a 
quaint sampler worked by a little 
Bokhara maiden in the far-away 
Himalaya Mountains. The 
centre is supposed to represent 
hgures walking ina garden. A 
closer inspection will show that 
the various flowers and leaves 
are not connected by any stems ; 
this is due to a superstitious he 
belief that if the piece of work 
is completed the little maiden 
who worked it will die unmar- 
ried. It is not always easy to 
ybtain a genuine Bokhara samp- 
ler, for they are begun by the 
girls of the better classes at the 
ge of six years, completed at 
the age of about fourteen— 
minus the stems—and then put 
away as family heirlooms ; but 
when hard times come Bokhara 
women are obliged to part with 
their children’s samplers. The 
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original colours are pretty shades of green, yellow, 
orange, and flame colour, arranged with a truly 
Oriental eye for effect.”—-Mrs. C. H. Draycott, 4, 
Camden Hill Road, Upper Norwood. 





THE OLDEST MILE-STONE IN ENGLAND. 

“* There never was a time. when people paid more 
attention to mile-stones than they do now. Few of us 
there are who do not cycle, and motorists are becom- 
ing more and more numerous every day. Mile- 
stones are of varying dates—some of them so ancient 
that the distances once carved upon them are no 
longer visible, but the very oldest is what is called 
London Stone, now built into the wall of St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street. It is supposed to 
have been a Roman boundary stone.”—Mr. Walter 
Dexter, 40, Ommaney Road, New Cross, S.E. 
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“STUDYING VIRGIL.” 

**T send you a photo. of myself for ‘ Curiosities’ 
studying Virgil in a peculiar position. It was taken 
by my brother in the country a few weeks ago. It was 
not a snap-shot, but a time exposure.”—Mr. Charles 
E. Williams, Grosvenor Villa, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


HORSE'S MANE EIGHTEEN FEET LONG. 

** Most wonderful of all horses in the world is 
Maud, owned by Mr. George O. Zillgitt, of Inglewood, 
California. She has a mane eighteen feet long, a 
growth of hair unknown in the history of equines. 
It is a beautiful waving mass of silver grey, and is 
still growing steadily. Many circus managers have 
offered exorbitant sums for the horse, but Mr. 
Ziligitt will not part with his pet. Just recently he 
refused an offer of one thousand dollars from one of 
the most famous of American circus managers. The 
hair is so heavy and long that it is necessary to keep 
it braided and bound in a net, except on special occa- 
sions. It took just an hour and a half to unbraid it 
before the accompanying photo. could be taken, and an 
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hour and a half todo it upafter the performance. The 
braid at the widest part measures six inches in diameter.” 
—Miss Helen Lukens Jones, Pasadena, California. 


A MUSICAL HAT. 

**This musical instrument consists of an old silk 
hat, which, as it came into my possession, was only fit 
to grace the effigy of the late Mr. Guido Fawkes, of 
unholy memory. I restored it to its proper shape as 
far as was possible, and, fitting an oval piece of board 
into the opening, secured it in place by some large 
tin-tacks ; next, eight holes were bored into it to 
receive steel pegs, such as are used in pianofortes. I 
then fitted it with fine piano wires ; these are held at 
the other end by being fastened round small brads. 





The instrument is tuned in a chromatic scale and is 
jlayed with the thumbs, the rim of the hat being held 
7 all the fingers. Pieces of brass put under the 
wires at top and bottom give this comical instrument 
a surprisingly clear sound. I haye played on it at 
several entertainments, and it always evokes amuse- 
ment and surprise, as the audience cannot see the wires, 
as they are facing the performer during the playing of 
what I advertise as ‘ The Musical Hat.’”—Mr. J. W. 
Goodban, 8, Station Cottages, Ashford, Kent. 
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AFTER THE .GREAT CHARGE IN ST. PETERSBURG—REMOVING THE KILLED 
AND WOUNDED IN THE PALACE SQUARE. 


Drawn (from a Sketch) by Max Cowper. 
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(See page 371.) 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By FATHER GAPON. 


IN the present instalment Father Gapon arrives at the incident—the terrible massacre of January 22nd—to 


which the previous chapters have formed only the uneventful but necessary prelude. 


It is hardly too much to 


say that his graphic and thrilling narrative, which sets the scenes before the reader’s eyes as if he were himself 
a spectator of them, presents a picture worthy of Defoe. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
AT THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 
vi PASSED the rest of the night 
Z| without sleep in the room of 
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ae a workman, | preparing the 
cp] Ce petition. This I took in the 


morning to a lady who had 
promised to have it printed 
for me, returning to snatch a couple of hours’ 
restless sleep. 1 was awakened by my friend, 
who informed me that a special messenger 
had come to my house and had summoned 
me to the Ministry of Justice. A note was 
also brought to me from the Metropolitan 
Antonius asking me to call upon him, 
evidently in order to speak about the strike. 
Feeling that these interviews would be of 
no avail, I decided not to go; but on the 


following day, January 21st, it became 
clear to me that the Government was 


preparing to take extreme measures in case 
we did not abandon our plans, and, as 
another messenger came from Muravieff, I 
decided to go to see him, and to make a 
final attempt to procure a peaceful settle 
ment. There was an undeniable danger of 
arrest, which might leave the workmen with- 
out a leader at the most critical time; but 
this had to be risked if a tragedy was to be 
obviated. 

I, therefore, arranged to go to the Ministry 
at noon, and in the interval decided, with 
the same end in view, to send a letter to the 
Ministry of the Interior and another to the 
Czar himself. The latter was taken directly 
to Tsarskoye Selo by two of my trusted 
lieutenants, with instructions to deliver it 
directly into the hands of the Czar, if possible. 

“Sire,” I wrote, “I fear that your 
Ministers have not told you the whole truth 
about the state of affairs in the capital. Be 
assured that the workmen and the people of 
St. Petersburg, trusting in you, have irre- 
vocably decided to appear to-morrow at 
2 p.m. before the Winter Palace, in order 
to present to you a statement of their needs 
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and those of the whole Russian people. If, 
hesitating in your heart, you do not 
show yourself to your people, and if 
innocent blood be shed, the moral tie 
which has existed between yourself and 
your people will be broken, and the trust 
which the people have in you will disappear 
for ever. Come, then, to-morrow with con- 
fidence before your people and receive with 
an open mind our humble petition. I, the 
representative of the workmen, and my brave 
comrades guarantee the safety of your person 
at the price of our lives.—G. Gapon, Priest.” 

I do not know whether this message was 
successfully delivered, as I never heard again 
of the two men who carried it. Probably it 
was delivered and they were immediately 
arrested. I know, however, that the similar 
letter to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski safely 
reached its destination. This was not sent 
on my own responsibility alone. I gathered 
some of the leading workmen together and 
read the note over to them. They agreed 
upon it in substancg, but the last sentence 
caused them hesitation. “How can we 
guarantee the safety of the Czar with our 
own lives?” some of them asked, gravely. 
“If some unknown person were to throw a 
bomb we should then have to kill ourselves.” 
These words show the simple and sincere 
spirit which actuated them. I had to 
use all my influence to convince them 
that in any case we must give such a 
promise. The letter was then signed by 
the others as well »s myself; and I am 
sure that, if the Czar had appeared and any- 
thing had happened to him, these earnest 
men would have inflicted upon themselves 
the extreme penalty. 

“ And now,” I said, as we parted, “go to 
your posts, explain the petition to our 
members, and tell them to come to-morrow 
to lay it before the Czar. If he does not 
come, and if innocent blood be shed, there 
will no longer be any Czar for us. I myself 
am going to the Minister of Justice. If they 
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arrest me, you will tell your fellows and con- 
tinue the movement to the end; if not, we 
shall meet this evening.” 

When my friend K had returned 
from the Minister of the Interior, we 
went together to the Minister of Justice. 
He remained in the sledge, and at a little 
distance some of my men stood on guard 
to report if I were arrested. It was evident 
that everybody, the porters, officials, and 
messengers, knew what was going on and 
the purpose of my visit, and they treated 
me with respect, curiosity, and even servility. 

“Tell me frankly what it all means,” the 
Minister asked me, as soon as we were alone. 
I asked him in return to tell me frankly 
whether I should be arrested if I spoke out 
without reserve. At first he appeared con- 
fused, but after reflection he answered “ No”; 
and this he repeated more emphatically at 
my request. I then explained to him the 
terrible conditions in which the workmen in 
St. Petersburg and the rest of Russia have to 
labour. 

“The country is passing through a serious 
political and economic crisis,” I said. ‘“ Each 
class of the population is drawing up state- 
ments of its needs and demands, and em- 
bodying them in petitions to the Czar ; and, 
therefore, it is time that the workmen whose 
tife is so hard should state their needs also 
to the Emperor.” 

With this I handed him a copy of our 
petition. Only fifteen copies of it had been 
printed : one each for the eleven branches of 
the association, one on better paper for the 
Czar, one each for the Ministers of the 
Interior and Justice, and one for myself. 
(This last I gave to an English newspaper 
correspondent, expressing the hope that God 
would grant us at least the rights which 
Englishmen enjoy.) I was, therefore, not a 
little surprised when Muravieff told me that 
he already had a copy. 

He took my own, however, and looked 
through it again ; and at last, extending his 
arms in a gesture of despair, exclaimed, “ But 
you want to limit the monarchy !” 

“Yes; but that limitation will be for the 
good of the Sovereign himself and of the 
people. If there should be no such reform 
from above, the state of Russia is such that 
there will inevitably be a revolution, a struggle 
that may last for years and entail terrible 
bloodshed. ‘Then, too, we do not ask that 
all our demands shall be immediately con- 
ceded ; we would be satisfied with the more 
necessary concessions. Only let all the 





sufferers be amnestied and the representa- 
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tives of the people be immediately convoked. 
The whole nation will then be filled with 
enthusiasm toward the Czar.” Feeling 
strongly moved, as I recognised the oppor- 
tunity that lay before him, I added: “An 
historical moment has come when you, 
your Excellency, might play a great part. 
Some years ago you incurred odium by 
striving to secure the condemnation of 
those who were fighting for popular liberty. 
Now you can wipe out that stigma. 
Drive at once to the Czar and tell 
him that, without loss of time, he should 
come and speak to his people We will 
guarantee his person ; fall at his feet, if need 
be ; and beg him for his own sake to receive 
the deputation, and your name will be 
inscribed gratefully in the annals of our 
country.” 

Muravieff visibly changed colour .3 ie 
listened to me. Then he suddenly rose, 
stretched out his hand, and dismissed me 
with the words, “I will do my duty.” 

As I walked downstairs the thought struck 
me that these ambiguous words might only 
mean that he was going to the Czar with the 
advice, “Shoot without hesitation!” and at 
the thought I went to the telephone in the 
vestibule of the building, called for Mr. 
Kokovtseff, the Minister of Finance, and 
told him what had occurred, begging him 
also to intervene to stop bloodshed. I was 
interrupted, however, before I could get any 
reply. 

From that moment I became convinced 
that there would be serious trouble. But 
the movement could not now be stopped 
without shattering every hope for the future. 
To warn the people of what might happen, 
however, I sent delegates to the industrial 
village of Kolpino, and myself went round 
the branches of the association. At each I 
addressed the workmen, telling them that 
they must come with us, with their wives and 
children, on the following day, and that if 
the Emperor would not hear us, and we were 
instead met with bullets, there would for us 
be no longer any Czar. 

During the last three days preceding the 


climax of January 22nd St. Petersburg 
seethed with excitement. All the factories, 
mills, and workshops gradually stopped 


working, till at last not one chimney re- 
mained smoking in that great industrial 
district. Though open manifestations of 
popular feeling in the streets are not 
easy or safe in Russia, there was abundant 
evidence of the sensation that filled people’s 
minds. Thousands of men and women 
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gathered incessantly before the premises 
of the branches of the Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation. I and the eleven branch chair- 
men and other leaders of the workmen spoke 
continuously, explaining the wording of the 
petition to the Czar and preparing for the 
procession to the Winter Palace. 

After each speech the audience was in- 
vited to sign the petition in an adjoining 
room. More 
than one hun- 
dred thousand 
working people 
in all attached 
their names or 
their marks, but 
what happened 
to the signed 
copies later on I 
do not know. 


CHAPTER 
XIV. 
PREPARA- 
TIONS. 
Tuus I passed 
from branch to 
branch, in a 
sledge drawn by 
a beautiful quick 
horse with a de- 
voted driver, 
and, so as to 
pass unrecog- 
nised, wearing a 
fur coat over my 
cassock and an 
ordinary cap. In 
the premises of 
the second 
branch the air 
became so heavy 
that several per- 
sons fainted and 
the meeting was 
interrupted _ by 
shouts of “I am 
suffocating.” OF ST. 
Even worse, in 
the branch beyond the Narvskaya Zastava, for 
want of air the lamps went out, and we had to 


LAST 


continue our meeting in the large courtyard. ° 


here, mounted on a barrel, by the light of a 
lantern and of the stars shining upon the 
snow, I read the petition to a crowd which 
must have numbered ten thousand men. It 
was a grand and moving scene: 

Until the 21st January—that is to say, 
until I understood from my interviews with 
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the Ministers that the authorities wou'd 
probably try to stop us—I instructed my 
lieutenants to carefully avoid any attack on 
the Czar in their speeches, and not to allow 
any such attack. But on that day I told 
them to speak openly, so as to make it clear 
that if we were not peacefully received the 
whole responsibility must lie upon the 
Government and the monarch himself. The 
shout, “Away 
with the Czar if 
he will not lis- 
ten!” then first 
began to be 
heard. On the 
evening of the 
21st, in a room 
adjoining one of 
our branch halls, 
I found several 
representatives 
of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist 
and Social De- 
mocratic parties. 
Thoroughly tired 
out as I was, I 
could not refuse 
to talk over our 
plans with them. 
“We shall go on 
Sunday as we 
have planned,” L 
said. “Do not 
put out any of 
your flags, so that 
it may not have 
the colour of a 
revolutionary de- 
monstration. 
You can go in 
advance of the 
crowd if you like. 
When I enter the 
Winter Palace I 
will have with me 


two flags, one 
PETERSBURG. white and one 
red. If the Czar 


receives the deputation, I will signal with the 
white flag; if he refuses, with the red flag, 
and in that case you may raise your own red 
flag and do what you think necessary.” I 
asked them if they had any arms in case of 
necessity. The Social Democrats answered 
that they had none; the Revolutionists that 
they had some revolvers, which I under- 
stood that they would use if the troops 
shot at the people. But it was impossible 
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at that time to work out any plan. “In 
any case,” I said, “do not touch the Czar 
himself. His person must be secure, and 
there had better not be even any hostile 
shouts. Let him return quietly to Tsarskoye 
Selo.” The Revolutionists promised that this 
should be done. 

During these visits it became evident to 
me that a large part of the population of the 
city would take part in the procession on the 
following Sunday. At one meeting a little 
old woman asked me, “And what if our 
Little Father, the Czar, will not come out to 
us fora long time? I was told that he is 
not in St. Petersburg.” 

“No,” I answered; “but he is not far 
away. It is only half an hour’s journey. We 
must wait, if necessary, till late at night, and 
so you had better take some food with you.” 
And, in fact, it was bread they took, not arms. 

In the course of the evening I instructed 
my friend K—-— to go to certain prominent 
Liberals, including Maxim Gorky, and to ask 
them to make an effort to prevent bloodshed. 
They duly went to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski 
and to M. Witte, but without success. My 
visits were finished at about 7 p.m., and it 
was plain that the procession would be as 
imposing as could be desired. I felt that I 
had done my duty. That day I had made 
about fifty short speeches. Afterwards all 
the leaders of the workmen, about eighteen 
in number, gathered with me at an inn to 
have some food and to say good-bye to each 
other. The waiter who served us whispered 
to me, “ We know that you are going to- 
morrow to the Czar for the poor people. 
God help you!” This place was not quiet 
enough, and so after our meal we went to the 
house of a merchant friend of mine, where 
we were not likely to be disturbed. I was 
oppressed with doubts whether all these 
excellent men should walk in front of 
the crowd, perhaps to a certain death. 
They had created this wonderful movement. 
What would happen to it if they should all 
die? For myself, I should march in front, 
and at last I decided the same for them. 
The stake was too great for us to grudge any 
sacrifice. I see now that this was a great 
mistake. I instructed them each to find two 
substitutes in case they were killed, but I 
fear hardly any of them did so. I appointed 
Vassilieff, if need be, to take my place, and 
another to replace him. The arrangements 
for the procession were then discussed. We 


planned out the general lines, but freedom 
had to be left to each branch president to 
organize his own procession ; only the final 
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goal was the same for all—to reach the 
Winter Palace. 

I thanked them all for their help in our 
common cause. “The great moment for us 
has come. Do not grieve if there are victims. 
It is not in the fields of Manchuria, but here, 
in the streets of the capital, that blood, if 
it be spilt, will prepare the ground for the 
resurrection of Russia. Do not remember 
me with ill-feeling. Show that workmen can 
not only organize the people, but can die for 
them.” 

They were all deeply moved as we shook 
hands, and ‘each took down the addresses 
of the various relatives, so that those who 
remained alive might take care of the families 
of the others. ‘Then we sent for the nearest 
photographer, who came at once. He turned 
out to be the same man who had photo- 
graphed us with Foulon, so I made a pretext 
for sending him away, and we then went in 
small groups to another photographer, who 
took us by magnesium light. 

I passed the night in the branch quarters 
of the Narvskaya Zastava. My body-guard, 
a gigantic smith named Philipoff, well armed, 
drove me thither. He was a fine athletic 
man, with a large beard, and was among the 
victims of “ Bloody Sunday.” As we drove 
along we heard everywhere the sinister sound 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets marching, and 
Cossacks on their horses. Otherwise the 
streets were deserted, save for an occasional 
wayfarer passing with anxious face across the 
snow. 

We reached our destination and found 
another large crowd of people gathered 
there. There was also waiting for me an 
engineer of a large factory who, since the 
beginning of the strike, had taken a keen 
interest in the development of events and 
my part in them. He was one of the local 
leaders of the revolutionary movement, and 
wished to see me in order to learn whether I 
had any definite plan in case of a collision 
with the soldiery. I passed the night in the 
room of one of our workmen, and slept 
soundly, my faithful Philipoff sleeping on the 
floor before my door and a relay of men 
watching outside through the long hours. 





CHAPTER XV. 

THE MORNING OF JANUARY 22ND. 
THE night passed without incident, and at 
nine o’clock in the morning I got up and 
took tea with a few of the men. The police 
evidently did not know where I was. In the 
midst of our meal a workman, from whom 
we had all held aloof because of his suspicious 
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conduct, hurried into the room and, suddenly 
seeing me, stood in astonishment for a 
moment and then, before anyone could get 
hold of him, ran out again. Soon afterwards 
a messenger came from General Foulon to 
ask me to speak to him by telephone. I sent 
a workman instead, however, on pretext of 
want of time. But the workman returned 
without speaking to the Prefect, having met 
on the way the local fristav (police-sergeant), 
who had exclaimed to him, “ Ah, so Father 
George is here!” My messenger understood 
that I might be in danger of immediate arrest, 
and so hurried back. 

I then went to our branch premises. 
There, on the doors, was still hanging the 
large poster on which was written in huge 
letters the invitation to all the workmen of 
St. Petersburg to join in the procession to 
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not yet heard the wording of the petition 
were having it read to them. 

But now the first mutterings of the storm 
which was presently to break over us began 
to be heard. Workmen came in and 
announced with some anxiety, but hardly yet 
with any real alarm, that the gates of the 
Narvskaya Zastava were guarded by troops. 
Before we started a succession of messengers 
arrived, and it became evident that during 
the night the whole city had been trans- 
formed into a military camp. Along all the 
streets companies of soldiers—cavalry, in- 
fantry, and ,artillery—were moving, accom 
panied by military ambulances and kitchens. 
At intervals pickets stood around lighted 
bonfires, with their arms stacked close at 
hand, and in the interim of waiting amused 
themselves with games. Even the Foot 
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the Winter Palace. The poster had been 
hanging there for two days, and the police 
had not interfered with it in any way. ‘This 
fact led me and the other leaders of the men 
to think either that the authorities had no 
intention of interfering with us, or that the 
police had no knowledge of what the attitude 
of the Government was to be. Throughout 
the city the same impression was created, 
and this undoubtedly encouraged the people 
to come out in their masses to support the 
workmen’s demonstration. 

By ten o’clock an immense crowd was 
waiting, as I had announced that the pro- 
cession would start at that hour. The 
people were absolutely sober and orderly, but 
evidently filled with a sense of the import- 
ance of this day for themselves and their 
fellow-countrymen. Some of them who had 
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Guards had been moved from their barracks 
in readiness. The “ Red” Cossacks of His 
Majesty’s Guard as well as the ordinary 
“Blue” or Ataman Cossacks were quartered 
in different parts of the city, and both cavalry 
and infantry had been dispatched to the 
suburbs. The place before the Winter 
Palace was full of troops of all kinds, and 
in all the pubiic squares regiments were 
camped. The bridges over the Neva were 
also occupied, and especially the Troitsky 
Bridge, where companies of Cossacks, 
Lancers, Grenadiers, and the Novgorod 
Dragoons were stationed. From the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul three cannons had 
been rolled out and placed on this bridge, 
which joins the fortress to the mainland. 
Even in the fortress itself preparations had 
been made, as though Japanese and not the 
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unarmed subjects of the Czar were threaten- 
ing it. The authorities were evidently afraid 
that the people would attempt to rush the 
arsenal. According to reports which reached 
me, these military preparations were directed 
by the Grand Duke Vladimir, but the orders 
were given formally in the name of General 
Prince S. Vassilchikoff. Everywhere the 
tramways were stopped, but there was not 
yet any interference with sledges and foot- 
passengers. 

While hearing these reports, the idea 
occurred to me that it would be well to give 
to the procession a _ distincfly religious 
character. I accordingly dispatched some 
men to the nearest chapel to get the church 
banners and icons; but the sexton refused 
to deliver them. I then sent one hundred 
workmen to take them by force, and a few 
minutes later they were brought in. I also 
ordered that the Czar’s portrait should be 
taken from our branch premises in order to 
emphasize the peaceful and orderly character 
of our gathering. 

The crowd had now grown to immense 
proportions. The men came with their wives, 
and some with their children, all in their 
Sunday clothes ; and I noticed that argument 
or dispute among them was at once stopped 
by such words as, “This is not the time for 
talking.” 

Soon after ten we started upon our 
journey from just outside the south-western 
boundary of the city to its centre at the 
Winter Palace — the first procession that 
ever went through the streets of St. Peters- 
burg to demand of the Sovereign some 
recognition of popular rights. It was a dry, 
frosty morning, typical of the Russian mid 
winter. I had warned the men that whoever 
carried the banners might fall the first in case 
of shooting ; but in answer to my invitation 
a crowd of them rushed forward, fighting for 
this dangerous distinction. An old woman, 
who evidently wished to give her son, a boy 
of seventeen, a chance of seeing the Czar, 


placed an icon in his hands and put 
him in the front rank. In the first row 
were the men carrying a large framed 


portrait of the Czar ; then followed another 
file with the banners and icons, and I 
stood in the midst of these. Behind us 


came a crowd of about twenty thousand 
people, men and women, old and young. 
They all marched bareheaded, in spite of 
the bitter cold, full of the simple intention 
of seeing their Sovereign in order, as. one of 
them said, “to cry out their griefs like 
children on the breast of their father.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MASSACRE AT THE NARVA GATE. 
“SHALL we go straight toward the gate or 
by a roundabout route to avoid the soldiers ?” 
I was asked. I shouted, huskily, “No; 
straight through them. Courage! Death 
or Freedom!” and the crowd shouted in 
return, “Hurrah!” We then started for- 
ward, singing in one mighty, solemn voice 
the Czar’s hymn, “God Save Thy People.” 
But when we came to the line, “Save 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch,” some of the men 
who belonged to the Socialist Party were 
wicked enough to substitute the words, 
“ Save George Appolonovitch,” while others 
simply repeated the words, “Death or 
Freedom!” The procession moved in 
a compact mass. In front of me were 
my two body-guards and a young fellow 
with dark eyes from whose face his hard 
labouring life had not yet wiped away 
the light of youthful gaiety. On the flanks 
of the crowd ran the children. Some of 
the women insisted on walking in the first 
rows, in order, as they said, to protect me 
with their bodies, and force had to be used 
to remove them. I may mention also as a 
significant fact that at the start the 
police not only did not interfere with the 
procession, but moved with us with bared 
heads in recognition of the religious emblems. 
Two local police-officers marched bareheaded 
in front of us, preventing any hindrance to 
our advance, and forcing a few carriages that 
we met to turn aside in our favour. In this 
way we approached the Narva Gate, the 
crowd becoming denser as we progressed, 
the singing more impressive, and the whole 
scene more dramatic. 

At last we reached within two hundred 
paces of where the troops stood. Files of 
infantry barred the road, and in: front of 
them a company of cavalry was drawn up, 
with their swords shining in the sun. Would 
they dare to touch us? For a moment we 
trembled, and then started forward again. 

Suddenly the company of Cossacks 
galloped rapidly towards us with drawn 
swords. So, then, it was to be a massaere 
after all! There was no time for considera- 
tion, for making plans, or giving orders. A 
cry of alarm arose as the Cossacks came 
down upon us. The front ranks broke 
before them, opening to right and left, and 
down this lane the soldiers drove their 
horses, striking on both sides. I saw the 
swords lifted and falling, and men, women, 
and children dropping to the earth like logs of 
wood, while moans, curses, and shouts filled 
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the air. It was impossible to reason in the 
fever of this crisis. At my order the front 
rows formed again in the wake of the Cos- 
sacks, who penetrated farther and farther, and 
at last emerged from the end of the procession. 

Again we started forward, with solemn 
resolution and rising rage in our hearts. The 
Cossacks turned their horses, and began to 
cut their way through the crowd from the 
rear. They passed through the whole 
column and galloped back towards the Narva 
Gate, where—the infantry having opened 
their ranks and let them through—they again 
formed line. We were still advancing, though 
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not hear it above the singing, and even if we 
had heard it we should not have known what 
it meant. 

Vassilieff, with whom I was walking, hand 
in hand, suddenly left hold of my arm and 
sank upon the snow. One of the workmen 
who carried the banners fell also. Immedi- 
ately one of the two police-officers to whom 
I have referred shouted out, “ What are you 
doing? How dare you fire upon the portrait 
of the Czar?” This, of course, had no 
effect, and both he and the other officer were 
shot down—as I learned afterwards, one was 
killed and the other dangerously wounded. 
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FIRST BLOOD IN THE REVOLUTION—REPULSING THE STRIKERS WITH SWORD, WHIP, AND GUNSHOT OPPOSITE THE 
ADMIRALTY BUILDING, ST. PETERSBURG. 


Drawn by H. W. Koekkoek. 


the bayonets raised in threatening rows 
seemed to point symbolically to our fate. <A 
spasm of pity filled my heart, but I felt no 
fear. Before we started my dear friend, the 
workman K——, had said to me, “ We are 
going to give your life as a sacrifice.” So 
be it! 

We were not more than thirty yards from 
the soldiers, being separated from them only 
by the bridge over the Tarakanovka Canal, 
which here marks the border of the city, 
when suddenly, without any warning and 
without a moment’s delay, was heard the dry 
crack of many rifle-shots. I was informed 
later on that a bugle was blown, but we could 
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(Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of * The Illustrated London News.”) 


I turned rapidly to the crowd and shouted 
to them to lie down, and I also stretched 
myself out upon the ground. As we lay 
thus another volley was fired, and another, 
and yet another, till it seemed as though the 
shooting was continuous. The crowd first 
kneeled and then lay flat down, hiding their 
heads from the rain of bullets, while the rear 
rows of the procession began to run away. 
The smoke of the fire lay before us like a 
thin cloud, and I felt it stiflingly in my 
throat. An old man named Lavrentieff, who 
was carrying the Czar’s portrait, had been 
one of the first victims. Another old man 
caught the portrait as it fell from his hands 
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and carried it till he, too, was killed by the 
next volley. With his last gasp the old man 
said, “I will die, but I will see the Czar.” 
One of the banner-carriers had his arm 
broken by a bullet. A little boy of ten years, 
who was carrying a church lantern, fell 
pierced by a bullet, but still held the lantern 
tightly and triéd to rise again, when another 
shot struck him down. Both the smiths who 
had guarded me were killed, as well as all those 
who were carrying the icons and banners ; 
and all these emblems now lay scattered on 
the snow. The soldiers were actually shooting 
into the courtyards of the adjoining houses, 
where the crowd tried to find refuge, and, as 
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I learned afterwards, bullets even struck 
persons inside, through the windows. 

At last the firing ceased. I stood up with 
a few others who remained uninjured and 
looked down at the bodies that lay prostrate 
around me. I cried to them, “Stand up!” 
But they lay still. I could not at first under- 
stand. Why did they lie there? I looked 
again, and saw that their arms were stretched 
out lifelessly, and I saw the scarlet stain of 
blood upon the snow. Then I understood. 
It was horrible. And my Vassilieff lay dead 
at my feet. 

Horror crept into my heart. The thought 
flashed through my mind, “ And this is the 
work of our Little Father, the Czar.” Per- 
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haps this anger saved me, for now I knew in 
very truth that a new chapter was opened in 
the book of the history of our people. I 
stood up, and a little group of workmen 
gathered round me again. Looking back- 
ward, I saw that our line, though still 
stretching into the distance, was broken, and 
that many of the people were fleeing. It 
was in vain that I called to them, and in 
a moment I stood there, the centre of a few 
scores of men, trembling with indignation 
amid the broken ruins of our movement. 

Again we started, and again the firing 
began. After the last volley I rose again 
and found myself alone, but still unhurt. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of my despair, 
somebody took hold of my arm and dragged 
me rapidly away*into a small side street a 
few paces from the scene of the massacre. 
It was idle for me to protest. What more 
could be done? “There is no longer any 
Czar for us!” I exclaimed. 

I gave myself unwillingly into the hands 
of my rescuers. All those who remained of 
us, save this handful, were shot down or 
dispersed in terror. We had gone unarmed. 
There was nothing left but to live for a day 
when the guilty would be punished and this 
great wrong would be righted—a day when, 
if we came again unarmed, it would only be 
because arms were no longer necessary. 
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In the by-street we were approached 
immediately by three or four of my work- 
men, and I recognised in my rescuer the 
engineer who had seen me on the previous 
night at the Narvskaya Zastava. He took 
out from his pocket a pair of scissors and 
cut off my priest’s hair, which the men imme- 
diately divided between themselves. One of 
them rapidly tore off my cassock and hat, 
and gave me instead his own overcoat ; but 
this appeared to be smeared with blood. 
Then another poor fellow took off his own 
ragged coat and cap, and insisted on my 
wearing them. It was all done in two or 
three minutes. The engineer urged that I 
should go with him to the house of a friend, 
and I decided to do so. 

In the meantime the soldiers stood in 
possession of the field of the massacre. For 
some time they did not themselves attend to 
the killed and wounded, and they did not 
allow anyone else to do so. Only after a long 
interval did they begin to pile the bodies on a 
number of sledges, and to remove them for 
burial or for hospital treatment. The wounds, 
according to the statements of the doctors, 
were, in an overwhelming majority of cases, 
of a very severe character, and were in the 
head or body, seldom in the limbs. Some 
of those shot had several bullet wounds, 
and on not one of the bodies was found 
any arms, not even a stone in the pocket. 
One doctor of a local hospital to which 
thirty-four corpses were taken said that 
the sight was a sickening one, the faces 
being contorted with horror and suffering 
and the floor covered with pools of blood. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST BARRICADES. 

As I learned within the next few hours, the 
other branches of our association had suf- 
fered similarly in other quarters of the city. 
Apart from the smaller branches which had 
their head-quarters in the centre of the town, 
there had been four chief starting-places : 
our own in the south-west of the city ; the 
Peterburgskaya Storona, beyond the Little 
Neva, on the north; Basil Island (Vassily 
Ostroff), between the Great and Little Neva ; 
and the Schliisselburg Road, beyond the 
Neva, on the south-east. 

At the branch of the Peterburgskaya 
District a great crowd had gathered in the 
morning, waiting for the start of the pro- 
cession. It showed the most peaceful spirit, 
no harm, was expected, and while the men 
were standing about several mounted soldiers, 
who were’ passing, stopped to ask for matches 
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to light their cigarettes and to speak to the 


workmen in a friendly way. Before a start 
was made the news came that the troops 
were barring the way to the Palace, and that 
already men and women had been struck 
down by the swords of the Cossacks. Never- 
theless, the procession started toward the 
Troitsky Bridge, and in the same direction 
marched another crowd from the Viborgskaya 
District, somewhat to the north-east, starting 
from their branch quarters in Orenburgskaya 
Street. For some distance this joint proces- 
sion was not interfered with, but when they 
approached the place near the Alexandrovsky 
Park, at the back of the fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, they met some companies 
of troops barring the way to the Troitsky 
Bridge. 

An officer advanced to within about one 
hundred yards of the crowd, and, seeing him 
waving his hands, the front rows of the pro- 
cession stopped and three delegates were 
sent forward by the men to speak to him. 
Before they could reach him, however, he 
shouted, “Don’t come here or we shall 
shoot!” The deputies kneeled in the snow, 
turning out their pockets to show that they 
were unarmed. ‘Then the officer approached 
them, took from one of them a copy of 
the petition to the Czar, and led him away 
toward the troops, followed on the footpath 
by the other two men. Thinking that it had 
been decided to allow them to pass on, the 
crowd now began again to move. Immedi- 
ately, without any warning, the soldiers dis- 
charged a volley, and then another, and a 
third. At this place several scores of people 
were killed and more than one hundred 
wounded. All this, according to the eye- 
witnesses from whom I received the informa- 
tion, was done with extreme rapidity, so that, 
even if the crowd had tried to disperse, they 
would not have had time to get away. It 
would also have been impossible to disperse 
quickly, because all the roads behind the 
procession were crowded with people, from 
the bridge northward along the Kamenostro- 
vosky Prospect to the point at which it meets 
the Bolshoy Prospect. 

When those of the crowd remaining alive 
began to break away and to turn to the left 
into the Dvorianskaya Street, which leads by 
the Sampsonievsky Bridge into the Viborg 
suburb, a company of cavalry galloped after 
them, striking on this side and that with their 
swords. Many tried to take refuge in neigh- 
bouring houses, but the officer in command 
ordered that the gates should be closed and 
no one allowed to enter. Even when the 
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streets had been cleared and everything was 
quiet, unarmed wayfarers were not safe from 
attack. Thus, a German subject named 
Martinat was wounded by a sword-cut on the 
head while crossing a street, and even when 
he had fallen to the ground the soldiers con- 
tinued to strike at him. Many others in the 
same way were struck down and then further 
wounded while lying upon the ground. 
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already a deep change was visibly stirring 
them. The sight of hundreds of victims, 
brutally shot down in their innocence and 
helplessness, stirred a new indignation in 
the breasts of all those who witnessed 
it. No sooner had the crowd been dis- 
persed in one place than they began to 
re-assemble elsewhere ; and now the revo- 
lutionary speakers, who had been till this 
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Here also the wounded and killed remained 
in the places where they had fallen for some 
time, the police and troops forbidding the 
public to carry them away. Some of the 
people stopped passing sledges with the in- 
tention of using them for this purpose. But 
the police forbade the drivers to go farther, 
and some of those who disobeyed were 
wounded. In spite of these ‘threats and 
punishments, however, the drivers not only 
gave assistance, but in many cases refused to 
take any fare for their journeys of charity. 

At this point an event took place which 
stands alone in the records of this terrible 
day. The people of Russia have been only 
too patient under generations of suffering, but 


morning ignored or treated with actual hos- 


tility, found a ready hearing. “There is no 
use in going to the Palace,” they said ; “you 
see that the Czar will not listen to our peti- 
tion. We cannot get anything from him 
with empty hands. We must get arms.” 
And in more than one place the crowd 
shouted, in reply, “Give us arms.” Breaking 
up into smaller groups they moved along 
the neighbouring streets, stopping officers 
who drove by in sledges and policemen— 
every policeman in Russia is armed with a 
six-chambered revolver—and taking away 
their arms. Yet there was an instinct of 
order among them, and hooligans who were 
caught attempting to plunder shops, perhaps 
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at the incitement of the police themselves— 
this would be no new thing with us—were 
stopped by the workmen and driven away. 
The workmen on Basil Island gathered in 
the Fourth Street near the premises of the 
branch, between the Sredne and Maly 
Prospects, intending to make their way to 
the Palace by the bridge crossing to the 
Admiralty Quay. After listening to the 
orders given by their leaders and singing 
twice the “ Lord’s Prayer,” they started soon 
after eleven o'clock, in perfect order, in the 
direction of the Neva. They soon came to 
a stand before some companies of infantry 
and cavalry with 
swords drawn, 
who blocked the 
road. The crowd, 
which was not 
here a very large 
one, approached 
to within twenty 
paces and then 
stopped. Depu- 
ties from the pro- 
cession, waving 
white handker- 
chiefs, advanced 
and tried to ex- 
plainto the officer 
their peaceful in- 
tentions, raising 


their hands to 
show that they 
were unarmed. 


Here again, with- 
out parley, at a 
signal from the 
officer, a troop of 
cavalry rode with 
drawn swords 
into the crowd. 
The people 
quickly opened a 
way, rushing to 
the footpaths on 
either side. When 
the mounted soldiers had galloped through the 
procession the infantry shouldered their rifles, 
but this time they were not discharged. The 
cavalry returned, striking at the people with 
their swords and driving them into the adjoin- 
ing streets, especially into Academy Street 
and Bungsky Street, where the police and 
soldiers cruelly wounded many and killed 
some. The workmen then turned back- 
ward from the centre of the city. Stories of 
the terrible massacres which had_ occurred 
elsewhere tiad now reached them and pro- 
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voked a fever of wrath. A small boy who 
had been wounded was being driven by ina 
sledge, and, seeing him, a cry for arms and 
for revenge arose from the crowd. Several 
policemen were disarmed, and some of the 
men wished to stop the traffic, but their 
comrades would not allow this. 

Someone remembered that there was a 
small armoury shop in a by-street in the 
district, and a rush was made for it. On 
the demand of the crowd, the trembling 
porter with difficulty turned the key of the 
iron gate and opened it ; and another porter, 
dumb with fright, pointed out the under- 
ground floor 
where the arms 
were stored. The 
door could not 
be opened, so a 
few men climbed 
through the win- 
dow, and found 
within heaps of 
rusty old swords 
and ancient Cau- 
casian daggers, 
which they threw 
out into the 
street. Bars of 
ironand anything 
that could serve 
for weapons were 
also removed. 
When the work- 
shop was cleared 
a shout was raised 
that the soldiers 
were coming. 
Thus crudely 
provided the 
crowd of work- 
men and students 
moved along the 
streets, disarming 
the solitary 
policemen and 
officers who 
passed by. At length they reached the head- 
quarters of the branch in Fourth Street, where 
a large crowd stood, listening with rising anger 
to the sound of volleys from the other side of 
the Neva. As they approached with their 
rusty swords lifted in the air the men were 
greeted by an enthusiastic cheer. 

The street was quickly barred by a wire 
run across from one house to another, and 
behind this two barricades were built, inside 
which a crowd of the men stood. A 
squadron of Cossacks clattered down the 
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street, but stopped when they saw the 
obstruction and galloped back. Soon after- 
wards several companies of infantry arrived 
and, drawing up in lines, fired volley 
after volley. Many of the defenders dis- 
persed, others took refuge in neighbouring 
houses and threw bricks and other missiles 
at the soldiers. But the wire rope was soon 
cut, the barricade destroyed, and many of 
the people who could not escape were killed 
or severely wounded. 

The cruelties perpetrated during the on- 
slaught on the crowds in Basil Island were 
hardly exceeded in any part of the city during 
this awful day. One officer, named Gurieff, 
openly boasted of his prowess. When he 
got tired of using his sword he asked for a 
bayonet, and with it attacked a young work- 
man who had taken refuge in the entrance of 
a house. Gurieff chased him into the house, 
and when the hunted man ran upstairs the 
officer followed him, caught him at last, and 
pierced him with the bayonet. The victim, 
who was struck through the heart, was 
hardly more than a child. Gurieff told the 
story himself. Another Lancer also told with 
gusto how he had forced the workmen 
themselves to destroy their barricades. 
When they refused to carry away the wood 
he struck one of them with his sword, 
felling him to the ground. He then struck 
another down in the same way. “But,” he 
added, triumphantly, “the third took the 
wood away.” 

The barricade and the wire entanglements 
were intended to protect the premises of the 
branch of the Workmen’s Association from 
an unexpected attack. To make retreat 
easier all the gates of the adjoining houses 
were forced open. The men had only a 
remote idea of how to build a_ barricade, 
but they were helped by a short, pale-faced 
officer who had given himself to the cause of 
the people, and it was pathetic to see how 
they relied upon him. The work was executed 
with enthusiasm. Opposite the premises of 
the branch a house was being built, and the 
men took from it boards, staircases, bricks, 
and other materials. The telephone wires 
were cut and the poles sawn down so as to 
cut off Government communication with the 
district. The poles were also pulled down in 
Sixth Street and Maly Prospect. 

A student who had been released from 
long imprisonment on a_ political charge 
stood in the first row of the fighting, which 
continued for some time. By some miracle 
he was not hit by the repeated volleys, and 
continued to stand, flag in hand, till at last 
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he was impaled on a bayonet and torn to 
pieces. The men died on the barricade with 
manly courage. After the first volley of 
blank cartridge one of them stood up, waving 
a red flag, and cried to the soldiers, “ If your 
conscience permit it, shoot.” He fell imme 
diately, pierced by several bullets. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEAR THE PALACE. 

THE reception of the Schliisselburg Road 
procession by the officers told off to arrest it 
was not so heartless. A crowd of more than 
ten thousand people had started as early as 
nine o'clock in the morning, the distance being 
comparatively long, under the leadership of 
the chairman of the branch, my friend Petroff. 
As in other places, there were many women 
and children in the crowd, which stretched 
out in a line more than a mile long. It 
marched peacefully, but in high spirits, with 
confidence of success. When the Schliissel- 
burg fire-station was reached, it was found 
that some companies of infantry and Ataman 
Cossacks barred the way. A police-sergeant 
and the colonel of the Cossacks advanced 
and summoned the crowd to stop; but 
Petroff, with several other men, approached 
the officers and tried to convince them that 
they should be let through, “as they were 
not disturbing the public order.” The 
colonel refused, however, repeating that the 
procession must not advance or he. would 
have to fire upon it. After a lengthy 
discussion the crowd began to start again. 
Three volleys were then discharged, and the 
people threw themselves on the ground. 
Either, however, because the shots were 
only of blank cartridge, or from nervous- 
ness or merciful intent—my informants do 
not agree which—no one was struck. On 
discovering this, the people rose and began 
to move forward again. The infantry then 
opened their ranks and the Cossacks rapidly 
rode through and fell upon the procession. 
Few were wounded, one of the exceptions 
being Petroff, who was knocked down and 
severely hurt by being kicked by a horse— 
but the advance was effectually stopped. As 
the soldiers and the people were now mixed 
up it was fortunately impossible to fire. The 
commanding officer shouted again that he 
was ordered not to let the procession cross 
the bridge. The leaders of the workmen 
understood, however, that he would not object 
to their going by another road. Somebody 
opened a gate leading from the side of the 
high road down to the river Neva. The crowd 
at once rushed down to the river and made 
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their way across the ice, proceeding along the 
opposite bank or along the ice-bound river 
itself. A large number of them managed 
thus to reach the centre of the city without 
further pursuit, and got to land on the 
Admiralty Quay, beside the Winter Palace. 
From other quarters also, in spite of the 
attacks of the troops, the workmen succeeded 
in penetrating in large numbers into the 
centre of the town, and assembled together, 
with crowds from the central branches of 
the association, near Dvortsovaya Place and 
along the Nevsky Prospect. It appears from 
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the crowd which was waiting our coming near 
the Alexandrovsky Gardens, which abut upon 
the square on the side opposite to the Winter 
Palace, and began to cut them down with their 
nagaikas (loaded whips) and swords. There 
was perfect order and quiet ; indeed, many 
of the people were women, old men, and 
children. They clung with despair to the 
railings of the gardens. Then the crisp sound 
of rifle-shots was heard. The Preobrajensky 
Guards were firing volley after volley, appa- 
rently enjoying this slaughter of the innocents. 
Most of those who fell were children and 
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a careful inquiry organized by representatives 
of the St. Petersburg Bar that there was no 
interference during the morning with traffic 
on the Nevsky between the Police Bridge 
and Znamenskaya Place. From early morn- 
ing to 1 p.m. the public moved freely as 
usual to and fro along the Nevsky, though in 
larger crowds. The number of workmen 
among them was at first comparatively small, 
but increased later on. Dvortsovaya Place, 
however, had been transformed into a 
military camp. 

Suddenly, at about half-past one, on the 
order of the captain of the Imperial Cavalry 
Guards, a squadron of cavalry galloped into 


women. Eye-witnesses told me that the 
blood-stained scene of the massacre presented 
a ghastly sight. Hundreds fell in this place, 
and from that moment onward shooting went 
on here and at other points in the Nevsky 
and adjoining streets almost uninterruptedly. 
The officers and soldiers seemed to have lost 
all human feeling. One officer, asked why 
they went on shooting, replied, “We are 
sick of them.” Another said, “I told them 
to disperse, but they only laughed.” At one 
point a whole group of people hiding them- 
selves in a corner were deliberately shot 
down. One of them, who escaped for a 
moment, came forward, unbuttoned his coat, 
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and bared his breast, shouting, “Shoot 
here!” A shot was fired and the poor fellow 
dropped dead. 

Another battue took place on the Moyka, 
where the Cavalry Guards, standing on the 
Pevtchesky Bridge, rode the people down 
and afterwards fired upon the survivors. 
Near the Police Bridge the crowd gathered 
little by little from other parts. Soon after 
three o'clock a company of the Moscow Regi- 
ment drew up. A man came forward from 
the crowd and rapidly appealed to them on 
the ground that they also had been workmen, 
and would be workmen again when their term 
of military service was over. An angry officer 
made for him and tried to drag him into the 
middle of the street. Some of his comrades 
defended him, and then the officer took out 
his revolver and fired into them. One man 
fell, and blood poured profusely from his 
wound; but, not yet satisfied, the officer 
ordered the troops to fire. My unfortunate 
people still believed that bullets would not be 


used, but three volleys were fired, and heaps of 


killed and wounded were left on the ground. 

Fifteen minutes later, on the Police Bridge, 
a bugle was blown. The crowd, which was 
standing peacefully looking on, did not under- 
stand what it meant. There was no disorder, 
no shouts, and the troops were only twenty 
paces away from the mass of the people. 
Suddenly a volley was discharged, and many 
victims fell. Those who remained unhurt 
ran along the Nevsky, but two more volleys 
struck their flying ranks. The Nevsky is a 
perfectly straight, broad avenue, in which 
bullets would strike at a long distance, and it 
was sheer massacre to fire volleys there. I 
may mention also that the wounds in many 
cases were found to present a suspicious 
appearance, the outward hole being larger 
than that of entry, suggesting to the doctors 
who examined them that explosive bullets had 
been used. Apart, perhaps, from Basil Island, 
in no other part of the city did the troops, and 
especially their officers, exhibit so much un- 
necessary and gross cruelty. Baron Anatole 
Osten Drisen, captain of the Preobrajensky 
Regiment, though not formally in com- 
mand, amused himself by knocking down 
an old man in Millionaya Street. Gervais, 
an officer of the Finnish Regiment, exhi- 
bited as much cowardice as cruelty, hiding 
behind his soldiers when he thought him- 
self to be in danger. But not all of the 


soldiers liked their task. The captain 
of the Preobrajensky Regiment, Nicholas 
Mansuroff, who ordered the first volley 
to be fired near Dvortsovaya Place, not 
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satisfied with the evidence of the heaps 
of killed and wounded, found it neces- 
sary to examine the rifles of his soldiers, 
eight of which were found not to have been 
discharged. The eight men were imme- 
diately put under arrest. The poor children, 
many of whom fell victims to a natural 
curiosity either to see better or to save 
themselves, climbed into the trees. One 
corporal approached Mansuroff and, pointing 
at a child on a branch of a tree, asked per- 
mission of “his Honour” to bring him down. 

The officer consenting, a bullet quickly 
finished this little life. Sledges full of killed 
children were driven away from this spot ; 
and I am told that nearly every face bore, as 
it were, a frozen smile, so unexpectedly had 
death come. 

Such were some of the ruthless deeds of 
the agents of the Czar on that memorable 
day. It was only later on that I learned 
details of the massacres in other parts of the 
town. While I was standing in the little by- 
street near the Narva Gate, where the pro- 
cession I had led was drowned in blood and 
confusion, it became clear to me that what 
had happened there must necessarily have 
taken place elsewhere also. It was now 
perfectly evident that there was no longer 
any possibility of doing anything in the 
open streets unless the people were provided 
with arms. My friend the engineer per- 
suaded me to accompany him to the house 
of his friend, because, he said, the question 
of how to procure arms would be discussed 
there, and might be solved. I also felt that 
I must at once communicate with the 
thousands of the members of our association 
now scattered over the city, who would be 
wondering, not only as to the fate of friends 
and relatives, but also as to the future of our 
movement. Deciding, therefore, immediately 
to issue a proclamation to our people as to 
the meaning and lesson of what had happened, 
I turned away from the scene of our disaster 
and followed my new guardian. 

A wounded man lay in the street as we 
passed. His face expressed no pain or 
suffering ; on the contrary, it shone with 
serenity as he looked at us. He evidently 
felt that he had suffered for a great cause. 
A workman who joined us on our way 
reported that the streets were full of troops 
and spies. I told those who accompanied 
us to separate in different directions. We 
ourselves immediately came upon a military 
patrol, but we were allowed to pass. A little 
farther on we came upon another patrol, but 
again we were left unmolested. 

















We passed by the Baltic Station and then 
by the Warsaw Station. Both were teem- 
ing with gendarmes. ‘Taking a circuitous 
route toward our destination, we constantly 
met groups of people talking, with every 
sign of horror and indignation, about the 
events of the morning. At every step we 
saw heartrending scenes. Here was a 
mother kneeling on the snow and weeping 
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comrade, left little hope of returning life. 
Through the unbuttoned coat could be seen a 
terrible chest wound. Two workmen as they 
went by lifted their caps and crossed them- 
selves. At two places we came upon nunibers 
of bodies lying on the snow. Nobody was 
attending to them, the troops at the neigh- 
bouring cross-ways not permitting the public 
to approach. We saw many wounded trying 
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over a child whose brains had been blown 
out. There two ladies were bandaging 
the throat of a young girl, whose beautiful 
face watched them pathetically, but without 
complaint. A few workmen passing by stayed 
for a moment, and I heard one of them say, 
‘You have suffered for us. The hour is 
coming when we will revenge you.” A sledge 
passed, its anxious driver looking furtively 
toward a group of soldiers who stood not far 
way. A student sat behind him, with 
nother student in his arms whose pale, un- 
conscious face, hanging on the arm of his 


( To be concluded. ) 


to hide their injuries and to struggle on to 
reach their homes. Patrols were everywhere 
moving along the streets and dispersing the 
people, who incessantly formed in new 
groups. 

“ Cowards! You are beaten in Manchuria, 
and here you shoot down unarmed people,” 
I heard from one of the groups which was 
charged by Cossacks with drawn swords. At 
another point an old woman standing over 
the body of a young fellow, perhaps her son. 
was alternately wailing and furiously cursed 
the name of the Czar. 





HE sun mounted high to chase 
away the dense avtumn mist, 
the coast line, still vague, 
seemed to take on an even 
more exquisite veil of ame- 
thystine blue, and the white 
crests grew more dazzlingly white as the 
light increased. The great black lines of 
the nearer rocks, of which the long, hidden 
talons had wounded the good little ship unto 
death at last, stood out like warders of the 





island—more dignified and magnificent than 
ever. Close in to shore the peacock- 


coloured water must be playing bravely 
with the shells in caves, in baby bays, and 


among shallows where the rosy seaweed 
swung here and there with its ebb and 
flow. Nevertheless, beyond the line of the 


lower black rocks, where there was always 
snowy surf, the vessel lurched in her death 
agony, and this same lovely peacock water, 
lashed high by a rising breeze, was creeping 
up and up to lap the feet of the human 
beings left on board. 

A very strange thing it seemed, this labour- 
ing of timbers, this wrenching and groaning 
and creaking under a sky surely fit for mid- 





summer, upon a day deliciously adapted to a 
picnic or a fete champétre. And yet here it 
was—as pitiless and perhaps as absurd as 
many a reality—the odd, unexpected reality 
of a shipwreck. 

None of the usual sensational details 
seemed to be lacking, though she was only 
a small boat, not a gigantic liner. She had 
done the four days’ trip again and again 
between the mainland and the islands, and 
there seemed no reason whatever why, when 
she had been steered in many a bad fog so 
safely, she should have gone out of her 
course merely in an autumn morning mist. 
Most of the other ingredients of wreck which 
newspapers love to record were present. 
There was on board a large proportion of 
third-class holiday passengers, whom neither 
force nor threats could reduce to anything 
more orderly than hysterics. There was the 
captain, grizzled, taciturn, omnipresent, auto- 
cratic, with a crew obedient, silent, unflurried 
from the first officer to the kitchen boy. 
Only the stewardess had broken down just at 
the last moment as she was being lifted into 
the last boat. 

The captain gave the ship an hour and 











a quarter of life. Of that an hour all but 
ten minutes was gone. Twenty-five minutes 
therefore remained for the rescue of the 
remnant of the passengers and crew, six of 
each. The captain, momentarily gulping his 
blunder and doggedly refusing to face any- 
thing but the present, was in good spirits. 
There had been only one casualty—that of 
a half-insane lad who had jumped over- 
board at the . beginning. of the panic. 
The only thing: which troubled the captain 
was the length_of time which it had taken 
the second boat to round a certain point, 
behind which alone there was safe landing 
with an ebbing tide. The lifeboat station 
was five miles away. 

In England—well, it comforted his British 
conceit to think so—in England there would 
be a lifeboat station here; nay, stations 
would be sprinkled thickly like a_ fringe. 
They might get the lifeboat out in time, but 
he preferred to rely on that second boat. 
She was the best for speed, and the only one 
which could now cover the return distance 
quickly—quickly enough, at least. The last 
boat was a big craft, and not only could it 
not return in time, but it was‘ still struggling 
with the terrible current which sought to 
draw it on to the talons of the rocks ; there- 
fore it would have to make even a wider 
loop than the others, because it could not be 
steered so easily. He watched it through 
his glasses and saw the men straining, and 
straining splendidly, against wind and tide 
and stream. He could just recognise in the 
bow a man whom all the voyage he had 
vaguely despised, a bookworm, lean, brood- 
ing, abstracted, querulous, “a ’Varsity fossil,” 
as a girl on board had called him. And 
now the forgotten ’Varsity training of the oar 
had risen not only to the aid of this man 
but of his fellows, and he strained well and 
silently—like the men in front of him. And 
the captain thought to himself: “Dash the 
chap. He’s not such a fool. God _ bless 
him !” 

Only one other glass was on board, or at 
least available—that of the doctor. It was 
anxiously borrowed in turn by the six remain- 
ing passengers. ‘They sat or stood on the 
uptilted fore-part of the vessel. There was 
only one woman amongst them, and, con- 
trary to convention, she was the most silent, 
the least restless of them all. The men 
smoked and said very little, with the excep- 
tion of an elderly, stout personage who 
seemed to light a fresh cigarette every two 
niinutes, for, in his excitement, he had lost 
his sea-legs and was unable to withstand the 
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rolling of the ship. He travelled between the 
captain and the little group of two men and 
the lady mentioned, and talked incessantly, 
or rather he “ orated.” He struck the other 
men as ridiculous. To the lady, seated 
on a coil of rope, nestling into the arms of 
her husband, who sat on an old packing-case 
a little above her, this restless, garrulous 
creature was also pathetic. It struck her as 
peculiarly melancholy that of all the first-class 
passengers this elderly plutocrat, this wealthy 
globe-trotter, with all his bombastic ways and 
his adoration of the correct thing, should be 
the only one whom the wreck had caught in 
full déshabille. He had been enjoying a late 
bath, and for some reason had been prevented 
from returning to his own cabin for his clothes, 


so great was the block and the stampede of 


terrified people at the time the steamer struck. 
He had forgotten his dressing-gown, and 
found himself, as he had explained a dozen 
times, thrust by the crowd into the deserted 
apartment of a lady. Then he became aware 
that his apparel consisted of a pink silk 
nether garment, a blue yachting jersey, which 
he had slipped on to go to his bath, and a pair 
of pumps. He—as he had piteously related 

looked hurriedly round, saw a long, amber 
satin opera cloak, with a hood, swinging on a 
hook, tore it down, flung it round him, and 
fought like the rest to reach the deck. When 
he arrived he found his valet had gone in the 
first boat, while he himself—the great William 


Pratt—-was relegated to the final batch of 


those awaiting rescue. The wind tugged 
roguishly now at the long ribbons at the 
throat of the cloak, and inflated the yellow, 
ermine-trimmed hood. The doctor regarded 
him with half-closed eyes and a grim smile. 
It was he who supplied the grotesque per- 
sonage with cigarettes. 

The lady, half dazed, stared at the odd 
figure. She could not take her eyes from 
him. How inexpressibly pitiful he was! 
All through the voyage she and her hus- 
band had called him “the Duke,” because 
of his manifest attempts to render himself 
like a certain peer long since defunct. But 
the hurried toilette, and possibly the sea- 
spray, had betrayed the secret of the once 
black moustache and the grizzled, ruffled 
hair. As* for the face—always plain and 
coarse—it was streaming now with fear and 
disfigured with purple patches. 

“T shall write to the papers,” he babbled. 
“It’s the first thing I shall do. As for the 
Admiralty, it’s a worn-out machine. What's 
that, Lovett? Charts? Of course it pub- 
lishes charts. It must do something to 
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keep the public from worrying it. Charts? 
I should think there were charts! Heaps 
of them, and first-rate, too. Haven’t I had 
‘em on my. own yacht year after year, the 
very best Government charts published ? 
But what I say is, it’s no use going on 
making charts day after day if Got a 
light, doctor? ‘Thanks. It’s no use, I say, 
having reefs and things staring at you from 
maps on the walls like national monuments, 
or tucked away in drawers like precious 
stones, while the abominable things them- 
selves are allowed to exist. Now, just look 
at this lump of granite which has torn a hole 
in us this morning. It ought to have been 
blown up, blasted, long ago. Of course, it’s 
a gigantic undertaking, doctor, and I’m not 
denying it. To go round the dangerous 
coasts, mile by mile, and cut off their claws, 
so to speak—why, it’s a Titan’s work! It 
would be a thing of world-thrilling size, 
machinery and all. And I’m not saying it 
wouldn’t mean risk of life. But I ask you” 
—he threw away this cigarette also and stag- 
gered in the lurching of the vessel—‘“I ask 
you, sir, what great scheme for the safety 
and increase of travel and communication 
and for the world’s welfare has not been 
attended with risks and sad fatalities ? Look 
at the submarine cable. The capital, if I 
remember right——” He fell on his face, 
slithered down the wet deck till he lodged 
against a capstan, choked, swore, and crawled 
back to the group in the bow. The captain 
on the bridge roared to one of the crew to 
“keep that old fool from committing 
suicide,” and resumed his keen gaze out 
towards the land. 

The great Mr. Pratt transferred his 
eloquence to the man on the port side of 
the vessel. The wind carried his words 
the other way, but in the gestures spoke 
the conceit, the bombast, of the grotesque 
babbler. In the ears of the woman who 
stared there rang the words which the 
financier had spoken with much unction 
only the evening before as they strolled on 
deck after dinner. The discussion had been 
of success, of the turning-point in a life of 
ambition and struggle. 

“Every dog has his day and every man 
has his hour,” pronounced William Pratt, 
unctuously, “and I believe that as truly as I 
stand here. Moreover, I believe a man’s 
hour comes when he least expects it — the 
chance to do something decently fine, some- 
thing he’d wish to remember when he diés. 
I believe—though, my dear lady, you may 





think me sentimental and superstitious— 


that in that hour a man is won or lost. 
The best of him or the worst of him rises 
right to the surface, and I believe that he 
knows it—whatever his past or life has 
been—knows it, and takes his choice. And 
if he takes the wrong road, then his hour is 
gone ; it has tolled, so to speak, in spite of 
anything he may do afterwards.” 

Then the answer she had made flashed 
into the woman’s head. She had quoted a 
neat saying of Lady Burton’s :— 

“* Life is exactly like travelling in a car- 
riage with your back to the horses.’ I think 
that is so true. The greatest things in life, 
both in sorrow and joy, overtake.one quite 
as suddenly, and sometimes one -hasn’t the 
least idea of their importance till they have 
passed—just as when one is whirled in a 
carriage by a great landmark or a wonderful 
building, and is not aware of it except in 
looking back.” 

What ghastly truth there seemed now in 
his statement and hers! Here truly was the 
hour—this man’s, her own, her husband’s— 
such an hour as none of them imagined. 
The great moment, the great test, had over- 
taken them all unawares. How would they 
stand the great test if——? 

“The big boat is rounding the point to 
land,” announced Lovett, a young journalist 
who had been employing the doctor’s glasses 
with avidity whenever he was not scribbling 
in a note-book. He passed them on to 
Dickson Grant, the man who sat by his wife. 
Dickson peered at the boat and put the 
glasses into his wife’s hand. 

“Would you like to look, darling? You'll 
just be in time.” 

She pushed the glasses away. 

“T can’t,” she said. “I can’t look. What 
is the time now ?” 

He told her. She drew in her lips, made 
a little nervous gesture, and was silent as 
before. 

““My mackintosh has slipped away,” she 
cried, suddenly. 

He and the doctor both made a grab at 
the mackintosh flung over her by one of the 
sailors, and the doctor in his ear growled :— 

“You ass—to tell her the real time. Why 
can’t you lie decently ?” 

Then he raised his voice and spoke 
cheerily to the wife :— 

“You ought to have obeyed orders, my 
dear lady, and gone in that first boat. Then 
you would have been high and dry, and by 
now you would have had time to get the fire- 
side ready and hot drinks and flannels for 
your good man. And now I shall have to 




















“WOULD YOU LIKE TO LOOK, DARLING? YOU'LL JUST BE IN TIME.” 


treat you both, when we’re ashore, for violent 
chills.” 

She tried to smile. She could only nod. 
She had begun suddenly to shake from head 
to foot. Her husband put both arms round 
her and petted her as if she had been a 
child. 

“T am not afraid,” she said, in a dry 
whisper, “not for myself. I am only so 
afraid of being separated from you. It is the 
waiting and the not knowing that we sha’n’t 
be washed apart when—when the end comes. 
There is so very little time now—the captain 
said twenty minutes was the utmost.” 

“‘ My watch is a good fifteen minutes fast,” 
said Dickson, lying boldly. 

She put up her hand to his cheek and 
looked back into his eyes. 

“ Dear,” she said, “‘don’t try to pretend— 
not about this. I want to face it now, with 
you. I want to tell you—how can I tell you 
in such a short time ?—what your love has 
been to me all this sweet, short time, since 
our wedding. It is my home, and it is my 
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life — whatever hap- 
pens now it will be my 
home and my life in 
all the ages to come. 
If we should be separ- 
ated and you are left, 
you will know I am 
with you. I can’t die 
so long as you love 
me. And . 

Her voice failed, 
and the man stooped 
closer to comfort and 
caress, so that her face 
was hidden alike from 
the silent crew at their 
various posts and the 
other four passengers. 
The doctor ejected 
some tobacco juice, 
and put his arm 
through that of the 
journalist. 

“You can thank 
your stars you’resingle, 
young man,” he said, 
gruffly. The boy 
nodded. 

“TI should like to 
have posted my copy 
before the finish,” he 
said, grimly. “I don’t 
believe in the bottle 
dodge. Besides, the 
wretched thing 
wouldn’t come to shore for ever so long, so 
the other rags would have all the news from 
the survivors; and then mudlarks on the 
shore would probably take shies at it.” 

“You could stitch it up in a lifebelt,” 
suggested another man. 

He was a pleasant fellow of about thirty 
—a Colonial surveyor, who had been for a 
sea-trip with a friend. Both of them had 
kept their heads and rendered sound aid all 
through the crisis. 

“I might,” said the journalist, dubiously, 
“but no one would think of looking for it 
there—even if I were washed up instead of 
the bot——” 

“ Boat ahead !” sang out the captain. 

The surveyor thumped his friend in the 
back, and the journalist and the doctor shook 
hands. The ship gave a heave and the 
financier broke forth again :— 

“That valet of mine thinks he’s sure of a 
pension, anyway, whether I die or not, so he 
left me in the lurch. When I get ashore 
he’ll make excuses. Oh! I know him, the 
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smooth-tongued rascal. 
skin——” 

The ship began to. pitch, and the water 
ran up farther into the bow. 

“How long will she take?” shouted the 
doctor to one of the seamen. 

“Fifteen minutes more,” shouted the man. 
“She took thirty to do the journey, you bet, 


His own precious 
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“ For Heaven’s sake,” he said, “ tell me the 
safest place.” 
The captain pushed him back, grunting, 
“Climb. up to starboard and stick there, 
man.” 
Then he busied himself with the coil of 
rope over which Mary Grant’s feet dangled. 
She.stooped towards him. 


“* CAPTAIN, TIE US TOGETHER,’ SHE SAID, PITEOUSLY.” 


sir—crammed full as she was. No—it’s the 
lifeboat after all, right enough.” 

‘The vessel rolled more uneasily, and 
heeled over strongly to one side. Then 
suddenly she began to shake as if an electric 
current of gigantic strength was being passed 
through her. 

“ All forward! See to the belts!” roared 
the captain. He left the bridge and got to 
the bow just as Dickson lifted his wife from 
the coil of rope to the gunwale and put the 
last lifebelt over her—there were only two 
now, and the financier had annexed one. 
He caught hold of the captain’s arm. 


“Captain, tie us together,” she said, 
piteously. “I can help you. Dick is 
holding on with one hand and he has got 
me with the other. If he lets go one or the 
other of us will slip.” 

“Can you both crawl up—just a little 
farther back, along towards the bowsprit ?” 
was the answer. But before they could 
move an inch there was a crash and a 
shudder of the ship. The seas broke over 
the figures clinging to the gunwale, the ship 
heeled over almost at right angles. 

Half choked and stunned by the weight of 
water which broke over her, Mary Grant 
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could only see the figures of the crew and 
others struggling out of the water beneath 
her. Dickson was dragging her cautiously 
farther and farther along the gunwale. 

“T want to lash us both to a big wooden 
block,” he said. “ We're near the rigging 
now. That’s right ; catch hold of it. Hold, 
darling, there’s a big wave coming!” He 
held her tight, and she gripped the rigging 
while the water washed over them up to the 
armpits. 

“That was only the skylight which was 
stove in,” shouted a voice, and the doctor’s 
head, apparently from nowhere, bobbed up 
as he clambered up beside them. At the 
same moment her eyes cleared, and she saw 
Mr. Pratt, young Lovett, and the two other 
men hanging on to a railing, the end of 
which was under water. 

“Make your way up the railing, man,” 
roared the doctor cheerfully to the financier 
from some position just above. She dared 
not turn her head to see where. The men 
clinging to the railing were not very happy. 
It was most abominable work, as the seas 
drove over them. 
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about him. Young Lovett gave him an un- 
intentional shove in the rear, and he slipped 
and hung in the rope, gasping for help. The 
sailor who had hold of him picked him up, 
and he clung at last, an exhausted heap, to 
the woodwork beside Mary Grant. 

“The boat’s coming as straight as she 
can,” sang out the captain. “Keep your 
spirits up, friends. You’re good plucked 
‘uns, all of you. Five minutes more, Mrs. 
Grant. The men are rowing grandly.” 

There was a sudden scream, and William 
Pratt lost his hold. The same sea whick 
swept him just over the gunwale dashed him 
against his neighbour, and his weight dragged 
her half over. Dickson, agonized, strained 
to get her back, for the rope which bound 
them had become loosened and might slip 
over her head. Her face was turned up to 
him in deathly suspense. 

“ Stiffen yourself if you can, darling,” he 
shouted ; “it’s easier to lift you up like that.” 

Her lips moved and he could not hear her 
words. She raised her voice to a scream. 

“ He’s clinging to my knees!” was the 
cry which reached her husband. The doctor 





“HE CLUTCHED AT HER WAIST.” 


“T wish to Heaven I could,” yelled William 
Pratt, worming himself upwards in answer to 
the entreaties and conjurations of the trio 
behind him. 

Someone from somewhere flung a rope 


heard it too, just as William Pratt’s horror- 
struck face came out of the spray again, and 
he clutched at her waist and drew himself up 
a little higher. And then began what seemed 
to her a strife between brute animals—a 
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struggle for her life between the men who 
would save her and the man who would 
save himself at all costs. She saw the faces 
of her husband and the doctor both set, 
desperate, full of loathing, looking down at 
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The deadly weight was suddenly lifted, the 
rack of her muscles ceased. Mary Grant 
saw her husband’s face, deadly white, but 
smiling into hers. A cheer rang out and 
was answered by a feebler one from voices 
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the something which gripped and clawed 
her, and wailed and shrieked for help. The 
strain upon her shoulders from the iron clasp 
above, upon her lower limbs from the cruel 
grip below, was so grievous that she felt every 
muscle racked and wrenched. 

“Not much longer!” she cried out in 
torture. Then she saw the doctor crawling, 
crawling towards something which he caught 

a long, loose iron stanchion. She saw his 
face again as he held it on the gunwale. 

“If you don’t let go I'll knock you on the 
head, Pratt,” he roared. 

“For Heaven’s sake help me !’ 
the man in answer. 

** Let go, or I'll drown you,” yelled the doctor. 

“Don’t let him murder me, Mrs. Grant,” 
shrieked William ; “don’t ! Grant, tell the cap- 
tain he’s trying to murder me—scoundrel !” 

“ Let go!” howled the doctor, and raised 
the iron bar slowly. 
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WOMEN IN ODD, QUAINT WHITE CAPS MOVED SOFTLY ABOUT HER.” 


near her. She felt not one pair of arms, but 
many, lifting her, setting her down some- 
where on dry flooring. 

Some hours afterwards she found herself 
in a delicious, low-roofed, raftered room, 
lying in a truckle-bed and surrounded 
by many things foreign and picturesque, 
while women in odd, quaint white caps 
moved softly about her and spoke in a 
foreign dialect. It was the striking of a 
deep church clock which brought back the 
first realization of the hour and the danger 
outlived. Dickson moved to her side then, 
and little by little she learned that all but 
one of that remnant of the passengers were 
safe. For that one the hour had tolled. 
But before the iron stanchion had reached 
him a falling spar had struck him senseless. 
She could give deep thanks for that know- 
ledge, and did so, hiding her face on 


Dickson’s shoulder as he knelt by her. 














Which ts the Most Beautiful Place in the World? 


The Opinions of Well- Travelled Celebrities. 


HE cult of beauty in Nature is 
at least as interesting as the 
cult of beauty in art. Last 
summer THE STRAND MaGa- 
ZINE published an article on 
the finest views in the British 
Isles as regarded by a number of our land- 
scape artists. The present writer has been 
making inquiry of representative men and 
women who have travelled much on the 
wider question, “ Which are the most beauti- 
ful places in the world? ”-each of whom has 





“T find it very difficult to answer,” said 
Mrs. Ward, finally, “‘ but to me the Lake of 
Como has always been one. of the most 
beautiful things in the world.” 

This choice cannot be surprising to those 
who remember the deep feeling with which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has written of lakes 
and mountains. 

From very ancient times the Lake of Como 
has enjoyed great renown for scenic beauty. 
It was the Zacus Larius of the Romans, and 
as such is referred to by Virgil and other 





LAKE COMO, AT BELLAGIO. 


Setectep sy Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


From a Photograph. 


been asked to nominate one subject for illus- 
tration in this article. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose books show 
so keen an appreciation of Nature, has been 
a frequent traveller during the greater part of 
her life. A native of Tasmania, her personal 
knowledge is, I believe, almost entirely limited 
to Europe, but within these limits it has been 
thorough and extensive ; this much may be 
inferred from her vivid description of such 
diverse scenery as that of the Cumberland 
fells or the woods of Fontainebleau in 
“Robert Elsmere” and “ David Grieve.” 
Of recent years the strain of her work has 
obliged Mrs. Ward to seek periodical recu- 
peration in journeyings abroad. It was in 
her house at Tring, amidst typical English 
rural scenery, that she was kind enough to 
consider my request. 

Vol. xxx.—49 


classical writers. On the shores of the lake 
resided the two Plinys, and the voyage along 
its waters is described by Claudian. In more 
recent times many other distinguished per- 
sons, including the King of the Belgians, the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and Queen Caro- 
line, the unfortunate wife of George IV., 
have had villas at Como. The lake, which 
is surrounded by lofiy mountains, is thirty- 
one miles long and from a mile to two and a 
half miles wide. Its shores have a semi- 
tropical vegetation, including vines, figs, 
mulberries, pomegranates, olives, the aloe, 
and the cactus. The verdict of the modern 
guide-book (Murray) upon the view is that it 
is one “of singular beauty, comprising the 
lake, wooded mountains, villages which 
speckle the shores and sides of the hill, and 
the distant Alps.” 
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Mrs. Craigie, like her sister novelist, yields 
to the fascination of Italy. “John Oliver 
Hobbes” would not commit herself to any 
opinion as to “which is the most beautiful 
place she has ever seen—she has seen so 
many.” 

“ But as a city,” Mrs. Craigie immediately 
added, “Florence is, perhaps, the most 
beautifully-situated city in the world.” And 
so Florence appears on her nomination in 
our series of photographs. 

Looking at this illustration Mrs. Craigie’s 
choice may appear more due to her enthu- 
siasm for art than love of natural beauty. 
But the novelist and playwright is by no 
means the first to give Florence pre-eminence 
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the Andes, ascended the Himalayas, and may 
certainly be said to hold the world’s “ record ” 
in mountaineering. But it is not of the 
high and remote places of the earth that he 
thinks when answering my question. In fact, 
his mind travels no farther than our own 
peaceful and familiar Derbyshire, and it is 
to Dovedale that he awards the palm for 
beauty. From a scenic point of view Sir 
Martin prefers the valley to the mountain, 
and “the prettiest valley in the world known 
to me,” he declares, “is Dovedale in Derby- 
shire in spring or autumn.” 

“Familiar Derbyshire,” I say, but, of 
course, there must be many readers of this 
Magazine who have not yet become acquainted 





FLORENCE. 


Se.tecrep sy Mrs. CRAIGIE (“JOHN OLIVER HOBBES"). 


From a Photo, by Alinari. 


for natural loveliness as well as for artistic 
richness. Has not someone described it as 
the flower of cities and the city of flowers? 
And has not Byron declared of it— 
Thou art the home 
Of all Art yields or Nature can decree ! 
“From whatever point we observe,” says 
Du Pays in his “ Guide to Italy,” “from the 
heights of Fiesole or those of San Miniato, 
from Boboli Gardens or Montughi Hill, 
Florence, for her situation and elegance of 
monuments, well deserves the appellation 
beautiful.” But no photograph, it is to be 
feared, can possibly do justice to the beauty 
of this general view. 
Sir Martin Conway is famous as a mighty 
climber. He has traversed the Alps from 
end to end, explored Spitzbergen, surveyed 


with the beauties of the valley through which 
the Dove makes its way from the uplands of 
Axe Edge to the Trent. They may know it 
only through the lines of Charles Cotton, the 
friend of Izaak Walton, who spent much 
time in the district :— 

O my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 

Princess of rivers, how I love 

Upon thy flowery banks to lie 

And view thy silver stream. 
The flowery banks and the silver stream, 
however, would not of themselves give the 
Dove and its valley their pre-eminence 
Masses of rock adorned with foliage, sur- 
mounted by knolls and uplands, which at the 
seasons mentioned by Sir Martin Conway are 
rich in varied colours, combined with an 
ever-changing vista of more distant hills, 
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DOVEDALE. 


Se._ecrepo sy SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


From a Photo. by Frith & Co. 


give the dale its great charm for everyone 
who rambles through it. 

“The most beautiful and picturesque 
place,” wrote Mr. Stanley Weyman to me 
from Plas Llanrhydd, Ruthin, “the place at 
any rate presenting the most beautiful views 
that I have personally visited, is Taormina, in 
Sicily. I have heard a more extensive traveller 


say that he put the Taj Mahal first—of beauti- 
ful things—and Taormina second.” The novel- 
ist who writes thus has, it may be added, spent 
his life amidst some of the most picturesque 
scenery our own country has to offer—first at 
Ludlow, the fine old border town which was his 
birthplace, and, since his marriage, at Ruthin, 
at the head of the lovely Vale of Clwyd. 
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From a Photo. by Alinari, 


Se.cecrep sy Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN 
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Taormina is situated on the verge of a 
precipitous cliff, nine hundred feet high, on 
the east coast of Sicily, about thirty miles 
from Messina. Although now little more 
than a village with about three thousand in- 
habitants, Taormina was an important place 
for some hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ, and is frequently mentioned by some of 
the classic authors. The ruins of the theatre— 
Greek in design, but of Roman construction— 
now form the most interesting memorial of its 
ancient glory, although there can be no doubt 
that tourists resort to the spot less for its 
antiquarian interest than for its magnificent 
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was the description given by the authoress 
of “The Wages of Sin” to the. famous 
sepulchre of the Emperor Shah Jehan, the 
Great Mogul, and his wife. “Standing oyer 
the river,” she adds, in recalling the view as 
it lingers in her memory, “ where it sweeps 
round a point covered by a grove of palm 
trees, with a vast horizon of crops beyond and 
a wonderful view of the fort and palace and 
native town.” 

“ Lucas Malet ” gave me this opinion after 
having traversed the Continent, India and 
Ceylon, the United States, Canada, and 
other parts of the world. She describes 
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Sevectep sy “LUCAS MALET. 


From a Photograph. 


peephole. The theatre is excavated in one 
of the most elevated rocks—hence the point 
of vantage it affords from which to view the 
beauty of the sea and the mountain. 

The Taj Mahal at Agra, to which Mr. 
Stanley Weyman had referred, proved to be 
the choice of “ Lucas Malet” (Mrs. St. Leger 
Harrison) when I consulted her upon the 
subject. The daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
who has recently given up her residence at 
Kensington and is now building herself a 
house near her father’s old home at Eversley, 
Hampshire, did not come to this decision 
without much thought. 

“The most beautiful building amid per- 
fectly beautiful surroundings which I know,” 


her favourite recreation as travelling, and 
especially by sea. 

“The view I personally care for most in 
the world,” the novelist confided to me, “ 
the ocean from the deck of a ship we'll out of 
the sight of land, with a stiff breeze and a 
blue sky with flying clouds. Mountains | 
am afraid I think odious, so I will say nothing 
about them.” 

But although obliged to give her vote to the 
Indian scene, “ Lucas Malet,” in discussing 
the matter, did not altogether forget the beauty 
of her own country. “ For an English home 
view,” she declares, “I know hardly any 
more charming than that from Constitution 
Hill, just outside Bournemouth, overlooking 
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the whole of Poole Harbour, Branksea 
Island, and the Dorsetshire coast. In the 
afternoon, when the sun is low, I have seen 
extraordinary effects there, both of colour 
and atmosphere.” 

Mountain scenery, which is so repugnant 
to “ Lucas Malet,” is regarded quite differ- 
ently by Miss Ellen Terry, whose vocation 
has brought her a considerable amount of 
travelling. In discussing the matter she 
gives what from a practical point of view is a 
decisive preference to the Jungfrau, the cele- 
brated peak in the Swiss Alps. But with Miss 


THE JUNGFRAU, FROM INTERLAKEN. 


Terry the question is one of times and seasons. 
In the autumn the Scotch moors most 
please her fancy, she tells me, and Win- 
chelsea—where she has had a charmingly 
picturesque cottage for several years past—on 
an October evening.- Even Putney Heath, 
under some conditions, is entitled to her 
honourable mention— “in certain lights,” 
she explains, “ when the young birches are 
ust coming out, and the solitary figure of the 
poet Swinburne is to be seen amongst them 
seeking peace and beauty.” 

The Jungfrau must be seen in “the 
evening,” in Miss Terry’s opinion, and as 
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this is the only condition attaching to the 
choice it is entitled, I think, to be given the 
first place as being least qualified by time 
and circumstance. The Jungfrau, or Virgin 
Mountain, has its unsullied purity of snow— 
which is supposed to explain its name—at 
all seasons of the year. It was not until 
1811 that this purity was sullied by the foot- 
steps of man, and the first climber created a 
sensation. A few years later the Jungfrau 
became the scene of Byron’s “ Manfred.” 
Nowadays, with the traditional inaccessibility 
conquered at all points, it can hardly inspire 


Se.tecrep sy Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


From a Photograph. 


the same reverent awe as is expressed by the 
poet. From Interlaken, indeed, its height 
of nearly fourteen thousand feet can now be 
attained by railway. 

To Switzerland Mr. Hall Caine likewise 
goes for his picture of supreme beauty in 
Nature. But his selection of St. Moritz is 
qualified, as he explains, by what, in the 
circumstances, is an impracticable preference 
for a view which he can enjoy every day when 
at his home, Greeba Castle, in the Isle of Man. 

“The view,” says Mr. Caine, “from the 
hut on the hillside above my house (which I 
have converted into a study) is quite lovely 
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enough for me, 
but as it faces 
south we cannot 
get a good photo- 
graph. 

“ So I will say 
that a good pic- 
ture of St. Moritz, 
or of the Maloja 
Pass in the Enga- 
dine, would re- 
present for me 
one of the great 
beauty - spots of 
the world.” 

The novelist 
gives this opinion 
after having seen 
a considerable 
part of the world’s 
surface, including 
the United States 
and such a com- 
paratively out-of- 
the-way country 
as Iceland. It is 
doubtless in 
deference to these 
many travelling 
recollections that 
he adds :— 

* But the God 
blessed places of 
the earth are 
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Sevectep sy Mr. HALL CAINE, 
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countless, and 
there is generally 
nothing more 
beautiful (to 
memory at least) 
than one’s own 
home.” 

Mr. Hall Caine 
has spent several 
winter holidays at 
St. Moritz, which 
is over six thou- 
sand feet above 
the sea, and with 
one thousand six 
hundred inhabit- 
ants, is the most 
popular place in 
the Engadine, 
that mountainous 
land of snow and 
ice with bracing 
air andclear skies, 
which in recent 
years has come 
so much into 
favour as a health 
restorative. 

As an astrono- 
mer who has filled 
several important 
public offices, 
including that 
of Astronomer 
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Royal for Ireland, Sir Robert Ball has 
travelled much off the beaten tracks. 

“ The beauties of scenery,” said the present 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge when I 
consulted him on the subject, “that [have seen 
and that do not lie much in the way of the 
ordinary tourist are round the west and 
south coasts of Ireland. The Skelligs, for 
instance, is a perfectly exquisite spot, a 
verdant rock shooting up some seven hun- 
dred feet out of the Atlantic, and interesting 
not only for the enchanting views it affords, 
but from its antiquarian associations.” 

This spot is seven and a half miles from 
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merit of the penitential act being enhanced 
by the difficulty and danger encountered in 
reaching it. At the present day the rock is 
used for the more practical purpose of a 
lighthouse, and it was the presence of this 
lighthouse, as Sir Robert Ball explained, 
which caused him to become acquainted 
with the spot. 

Another place mentioned by the popular 
scientist for similarly remarkable picturesque 
qualities was Tearaght, “a rocky pyramid 
with rich vegetation.” It is the outer- 
most point of the Blasquet Islands, which 
are likewise situated off the coast of 





THE GROUNDS ‘OF WARWICK CASTLE, FROM THE OLD HUNTING LODGE. 


From a Photo. by) 


the coast of Kerry and can be reached only 
in good weather. But for its inaccessibility 
to ordinary visitors, as Sir Robert Ball says, 
it would have become famous. The Skelligs 
is dedicated to St. Michael, like the isolated 
rocks in Normandy and Cornwall, which, 
owever, “sink into insignificance beside 
the wild grandeur of the Skelligs.” The 
ntiquarian associations spoken of by Sir 
Robert Ball have reference to the ruins of a 
monastery. on the highest part of the rock. 
[t was at one time a place of penance, the 
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(J. Harriott, Warwick. 


Kerry and the most western point of 
Europe. 

The choice of the Countess of Warwick 
was in favour of her own beautiful home 
at Warwick. Although she has never 
in her life travelled out of the well-known 
beaten tracks, Lady Warwick, within these 
limitations, has probably seen all that is most 
worth seeing. Nevertheless, her idea of the 
loveliest place she knows is the view from the 
old Queen Elizabeth’s hunting lodge in the 
woods at Warwick. Like Mr, Hall Caine, 
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who is similarly fortunate in his way in his 
place of domicile, Lady Warwick has the 
courage of her conviction that the familiar, 
homely view is also the best. 

The beauty of Warwick Castle and its 
surroundings has, of course, a _ national 
reputation. The view with which the general 
public is most familiar is that obtained from 
the old bridge over the Avon, and the view 
indicated by Lady Warwick had not been 
photographed until one was taken for the 
purpose of illustrating this article. It is 
of the most extensive character, including 
the castle with its towers, the river and the 
bridge, the gardens and lawns—the whole 
forming a prospect in which picturésque 
old architecture vies with natural beauty. in 
pleasing the eye and impressing the ,mind 
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hesitation or doubt in making reply to my 
question :— 

“Monterey, in California, is one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world. The 
climate is perfect, and the roses bloom all 
the year round. Not only are the most extra- 
ordinary tropical plants to be seen there, but 
oranges, etc., are grown in great profusion, 
and the ocean is not a hundred yards 
away.” 

To these particulars, as given to me by 
Mme. Melba, it may be added that Mon- 
terey, which is eighty-five miles by sea from 
San Francisco, is the ancient capital of 
California. Most of its two thousand 
inhabitants are of Spanish blood, and the 
place is said to have a drowsy atmosphere in 


‘the Spanish-American spirit of /ocotiempo. 





MIDWAY POINT, MONTEREY. 
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From a Photo. by The Detroit Photographic Co, 


of anyone who may behold it. Apart from 
the prepossession of ownership, such a view 
certainly suggests comparison with any other 
of its kind which the memory can recall. 
Mme. Melba, who represents music in this 
symposium, has visited as an operatic star 
most of the countries of the world, and in 
the intervals of her engagements she has had 
the opportunity of enjoying most of the best 
things they have to offer. Yet she had no 


A native- of Melbourne; Mme. Melba 
might possibly have been led to suggest some 
Australian scene for representation in these 
pages. That from all the varied impressions 
and recollections of her most extensive 
travels she should have chosen this little 
Californian town compels us to credit 
Monterey with fascinations to which, it is to 
be feared, the photographer has been able 
to do but scant justice. 




















Long Cromachy of the Crows. 


By Seumas MacManus. 


Author of ‘A Lad go the O’Friels,” 
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T is concerning Dark Patrick 
from Donegal full as much 
as, or maybe more than, Long 
g] Cromachy of the Crows, this 






| tale is. But that will rightify 
SS itself. It was why he was 
called lane Cromachy by raison that he 


used to be past the or’nary tall—afore the 
years bent him. It was Crooked Cromachy 
that he was beginning to go by now among a 
share of the people. Long Cromachy had 
been a quare man all his days—not at all like 
no other man. He didn’t attend the worship 
of the nation, and never acknowledged no 
religion ; but he lived all his days, lee-alone, 
in his little cabin, among a thick grove of 
trees that the light of day could hardly get 
through by reason of the tops of them being 
built up from one end to the other with the 
nests of a rookery of crows that arrived there 
the tarrible stormy night he was born—from 
where no man knew—and that never left till 
the wild night that he died. All alone in 
his little house inunder this rookery lived 
Cromachy all of his days, supporting himself, 
as it seemed to the world, by working his 
little patch of land. But there was many 
and many’s the one would be telling you 
that it was more by the crows he was 
supported ; for that when they foraged far 
and near the burden of what they brought 
home was dropped down Cromachy’s chimley 
to feed him. For three score of years no 
man had ever got into his house, and no 
man wanted to go, moreover, and no man 
could rightly say how he lived or how he 
done. Neither did any man, or any woman 
either, care much for making talk on the 
matter, for his neighbours lived in holy dread 
of Cromachy and his curse, and even them 
that had the breadth of Ireland betwixt 
themselves and him didn’t care to mention 
Cromachy’s name above a loud whisper. 
For Cromachy was a terror, and his name 
2 name of fear within the four seas of Ireland 
by reason that he had the gift of cursing. 
He had the power of praying a bad prayer 
upon every man and thing within the bounds 
ol. xxx.—50. 





** Donegal Fairy Stories,” ‘‘ The Leadin’ Road to Donegal,” etc. 


of the kingdom, and whatever ill he pro- 
phesied for them was as sure to come as 
summer's long day. And whenever he did 
curse a man or thing, there was a crow left 
the rookery, followed the curse, and stood by 
that man or thing till the ill-fortune prophesied 
for them was fulfilled. When a single crow 
of Cromachy’s was seen flying over the land, 
terror struck the heart of every mortal who 
lifted an eye and looked at it, and that mortal 


‘ prayed to God then, if he never prayed in his 


life afore, that Cromachy’s crow might wing 
its way at least past him and his—and when 
it was safe past he put up a fresh prayer for 
the unfortunate that it flew to. 

At that time Ireland was reigned over by a 
King called Conall. He had three sons that 
were to him the apple of his eye, and whom 
he dreamt big things of. He doted upon 
these boys, and his heart was within them, 
and if anything happened to one of them the 
world well knew that the heart of King 
Conall would burst. And. it is the sad 
calamity for the nation that would be, for 
Conall was just and kind beyond the custom 
of kings, and a real father to his people, who 
worshipped the ground he walked upon and 
who never could outlive their grief if calamity 
overcame their beloved King. 

It is small wonder the father should love 
the boys, for Conall and Donall and Taig 
(which was their names) were fine brave boys 
surely, as boys go. Witless, of course, as 
youngsters will be, and maybe a bit harum- 
scarum. They were fond, to be sure, of 
their antics and tricks—as what young fellow 
will not be who has more to eat than he has 
to do? But it must be said that the tricks 
were never mean or hurtful ones—no worse 
than would be worked by hot-blooded young 
fellows whose hearts were light and fancies 
free, and a deal of the dare-devil running in 
their veins. 

But behold ye! Didn’t it unfortunately 
fall out one night that their evil star tempted 
them to play a trick upon Long Cromachy 
of the Crows? They went through his 
rookery, where the foot of man“had not been 
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for sixty years, and they hasped the door on 
the outside, stuffin’ the key-hole, and carried 
up a flat stone and put it over the mouth of 
the chimley ; and they covered up, likewise, 
the couple of little panes that were in his 
house, till it was only by a miracle that the 
man escaped being smothered and choked 
by the smoke from the big fire of green wood 
that he was then burning. He was in a 
mighty rage, and 
when he dis- 
covered who 
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face in your hall for forty years afore, and, 
please the stars,” says he, “ you'll not see it 
here for forty years more (if he grants me 
that long) ; and it isn’t for any festivities I 
have come now, nor to break bread with you 
or yours ; but I have come to curse!” 

At that there went up from all there a yell 
like the end of the world, and the cry from 
the King’s heart was louder and painfuller 
than the cries of 
all the others to- 
gether. 

“ Cromachy ! 


played the trick a, y 
upon him— il TORE Cromachy!” 
which it did not ! \\ yl alll iif says he, “ any- 
rg ne long (We pe ry, tk af thing, aes 
o fine ne ut that. or 
took with him a i¢ | CM ) SS pity’s sake,” 
crow and set ay , says he, “and 
out hot-foot, and ZA Sa our country’s 
y 
sake, for sake of 


never stopped 
nor stayed till 
he was at the 
King’s castle 
and in the 
King’s hall, just 
as, after dinner, 
the three 
Princes had the 
Court in a roar 
describing the 
capital joke, as 
they thought it, 
that they had 
cracked upon 
Long Cromachy 
of the Crows. 
But you could 
hear a cock- 
roach cough in 
that hall the in- 
stant Long Cro- 
machy’s pre- 
sence was dis- 
covered in the 
door, a crow 
perched upon his shoulder. King Conall, 
who, like the good, wise King he was, did not 
enjoy the trick one bit, but was going to 
reprimand his sons for interfering with the 
poor old man, he got up in his place and he 
said, “Cromachy, it’s welcome you are, and 
glad I am to see you at my Court, for you 
have not shown your face here for forty 
years. Won't you come up,” he said, “ and 
take a sait at my right hand?” 

“Oh, King,” says he, “ I’ll not go up, and 
I'll not take any seat at your right hand—nor 
at your left either. You have not seen my 




















“THEY CARRIED UP A FLAT STONE AND PUT IT OVER THE MOUTH 
OF THE CHIMLEY.” 


me and of my 
children, spare, 
this time, three 
reckless, 
thoughtless 
boys, and don’t 
cast your curse 
on them. I'll do 
anything that’s 
in my power 
and give you 
anything that’s 
in my possession 
that you crave 
for, if only you 
spare my boys.” 

“King Con- 
all,” says Cro- 
machy, says he, 
“T have come 
to curse, and 
curse I will, 
though you 
offer me_ the 
earth fora 
kitchen garden and the moon for a manure 
heap. No King’s son’ll ever boast that he got 
the better of Cromachy of the Crows. In the 
name of the Powers of Darkness,” says he, 
“T curse your children, Conall, Donall, and 
Taig. I curse Conall that he may become a 
murderer, and by murder live all his days. I 
curse Donall that he may turn robber, and 
by robbery ever live ; and Taig, that he may 
become a beggar, by beggary live, and in 
beggary die. Now go,” says he to the 
black crow upon his shoulder, “ and sit by the 
King’s chair until my curse is fulfilled for 
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From the time Cromachy called 
down the curse the King did no 
good ; he took to his bed and 
was attended day and night by 
the Court doctors and the best 
doctors of the land, who, how- 
ever, shook their heads, for they 
knew well—what he tried to 
impress on them himself—that 
it was beyond medical skill to 
heal his wound. 

The King sent for his wise 
men and consulted them, and 
asked to know if they could 
discover any way out of this 
terrible business. But in *face 
of Cromachy’s curse his wise 
men were wise no longer, and 
not the wisest of them offered 
one word of advice that was 
worth the paper you would 
write it on. And it was advar- 
tised all over the kingdom of 
Ireland, and all over England, 
Scotland, and France likewise, 
the calamity that had come 
upon King Conall, and the sore 
need there was for some extra- 
ordinary wise man to appear at 
King Conall’s Court who could 
give the broken-hearted King 
consolation in his affliction. 
And an enormous reward was 
offered to the lucky man who 
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his children. Good-bye, King Conall,” says 
he ; “good-bye to yourself and your child- 
ren ; and though you may never see my face in 
your hall more, neither one of ye will be likely 
to forget Long Cromachy of the Crows.” 
And then he was gone. Sad and sore was 
the grief that fell upon King Conall, and 
they thought the shock would have killed 
him. Bad and bad his courtiers took the 
curse ; and worse, as you may well suppose, 
was it taken by Conall’s three sons. But 
worse still than all of them put together was 
the grief of the King for the awful blight to 
be upon the children of his heart that he had 
hoped such high things for, and who were 
now doomed to be murderer, thief, and 
beggar. Awful was the sorrow of the King 
and terrible the sorrow of the kingdom. And 
nothing, the people thought, in the books of 
the histories, and very little in the stories of 
the Shanachies, ever equalled or could equal 
the calamity that had fallen upon their country. 


- could discover a way of cir- 
cumventing the curse of Cro- 
machy. And it is many is the 
wise one who travelled from near and from 
far, from home and abroad, from east and 
from west, to King Conall’s Court to offer his 
advice and lay down his plans for escaping 
the curse. But not one of the schemes, when 
they were heard out, and not one of the 
advices was of any use whatsomever. So 
that when three hundred of the wisest men 
in the world had, every man of them, said his 
say and offered his directions in the matter, 
the King and the King’s counsellors were 
just where they had been at the start. The 
curse of Cromachy was with them as awful 
as ever. The black crow sat on the King’s 
bedpost, or on the back of his chair, morning, 
noon, and night, croaking when he pleased, 
and quitting his post never. And though 
the presence of this uncanny creature made 
and kept the King double as bad as he 
would have been, no man dared lay finger on 
it or touch a feather on its body, for they 
knew well that if they did their fate would be 
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a long sight worse than that of the King’s 
sons. 

This is the way matters stood, and the 
King going from bad to worse, and the 
country in a plight that was both sore and 
sad, drivin’ to perdition by reason no man 
had the heart, and their King as bad as he 
was, to bother himself about anything. And 
it seemed likely that Ireland would be a 
wilderness and a waste afore long years. This 
was the sad way that things stood when it 
forced itself upon Dark Patrick in Donegal 
that it was his duty to get up and go to see 
King Conall, and lift him and raise him up, 
and rightify and presarve the country. Dark 
Patrick was a plain little, low-set, stout-built 
man, with black hair and a black bush of a 
beard (which was why they named him Dark 
Patrick). He lived all by himself in a little 
hut of a house in a Donegal glen, and he was 
noted, not only among the neighbours, but 
far and wide, likewise, the length and breadth 
of the barony he lived in, for his wonderful 
wisdom, the benefits of which the poor man 
gave free to all his neighbours, and to all who 
came to him to consult from the ends of the 
barony. And it 
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man, who was as poor as themselves and 
carried himself humbler than most of them, 
was never proved by time and circumstances 
to be other than correct. And the people 
of his little corner of the country loved him 
and gave him as much respect as if he had 
been a king, instead of a poor, struggling 
man, who was delving and digging with the 
spade from June to June, trying to take a 
scanty living from a niggard patch. 

Now, Dark Patrick had remained at home 
in his little hut, giving counsel to his neigh- 
bours or out spading on his hillside, while 
the great matters were going on, and while 
all the wise men of the world were coming 
from near and from far—quietly he remained 
here, hoping an’ expecting to hear every day 
that one or other of the great famous wise 
men with whose names the world rung had 
solved the thing, cured their King, and saved 
the country. But when, at last, one after the 
other of these great wise ones failed, and the 
King was only getting worse and worse, and 
the country past redemption, Patrick, on a 
mornin’, made up a bundle in a little red 
handkerchief, put it on the end of his stick 

over his shoul- 





is many is the 
client he had, for 
in every case of 
difficulty and 
doubt that a man 
got into within 
twenty miles of 
the little man’s 
hut, it’s spit on 
his stick he’d do 
of amorning, and 
off to see Dark 
Patrick on the 
matter, an’ lay 
the needs and 
the difficulties of 
the case afore 
him, get his 
directions, and 
be guided by 
them. And it is 
not one time in 
a dozen then 
that ever these 
poor people 
found they were 
misguided ; for 
theextraordinary 








der, and stuffin’ 
some oat bread 
into his pocket, 
and pulling - to 
his door after 
him, set his feet 
on the road that 
run south, an’ 
off with him. 
The neighbours, 
when, every man 
from hisown hill- 
side, they saw 
Dark Patrick 
with a bundle 
over his shoul- 
der going south, 
ran down to the 
road, getting 
afore him, to ask 
him what was the 
matter, or where 
was he going— 
for it was a rare 
time ever he left 
home; and it was 
an extraordinary 
big matter, in- 








counsel that \\ \ deed, would draw 
would be given 4 ae awe him far from it. 
by that plain ~ MB ad a scl Dark Patrick told 
little, dark “EVERY MAN FROM HIS OWN HILLSIDE RAN DOWN TO THE ROAD.” them what his 
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arrand was, and what he hoped to do. And 
when they heerd this they thought that the 
poor man had at last grown foolish, or else 
that his head was turned with all the pride that 
he had well hidden from them in the fifty 
years of his life in the Donegal glen, and 
they tried hard to persuade him against such 
a foolish undertaking, telling him he’d be 
laughed at for to go for to think that he 
could rightify a matter that had defied 
and beaten all the wisest ones of the earth 
to set right again. And they counselled 
him to go back home to his own little house 
again, like a good, sensible man, an’ take his 
spade in his fist an’ go out and set tatties. 
To all of them Patrick listened modestly, 
and for their counsel thanked them quietly, 
and put them off with the remark that he 
had a notion to see a bit of the world any- 
how, and that he might as well travel in the 
direction: of the castle of King Conall as in 
any other direction, and he bade them good- 
bye, and left his blessin’ with them, and set 
his face south again. 

And, right enough, when, after a week’s 
walking, poor Patrick at last reached the 
capital city, and the castle of King Conall, 
and knocked at the gates, and asked to see 
the King, it is laugh hearty the soldiers did 
at the appearance of the little man in 
homespun clothes, and with a bundle on 
his stick done up in a red _ handkerchief, 
who wished to see the King; and they 
wanted to turn him away. But Dark 
Patrick so persisted that, faith, they soon 
came to own that he was no ordinary 
countryman. And some of the courtiers 
gathered at the gate when they saw a knot 
of soldiers gathered round a little dark man ; 
and they laughed double as hearty as what 
the soldiers did when they saw the appear- 
ance of him; and they laughed till they 
thought their ribs would crack when at last 
they heard the arrand he was bent upon. 
And as the doctors had all advised that a 
good laugh would be a capital thing for the 
King’s complaint, there was one of the 
courtiers lost no time gettin’ into the palace, 
and straight to the King’s bedchamber, and, 
as best he could for the laughing, telling the 
King about the comical little man in home- 
spuns, who had tramped with his little red 
bundle on his stick all the way from the 
glens of Donegal to lift Cromachy’s curse off 
him. And when they heard it, every soul in 
the bedchamber, both nurses and doctors, 
as well as counsellors, all laughed till the 
windows rattled—every soul of them except 
the King himself. He did not laugh at all, 
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at all. But, says he, “Good people, what’s 
the matter with the little man from Donegal 
that he is to be laughed at so hearty? Though 
he carries his little bundle on his stick,” says 
he, “ maybe every article in it was honestly 
come by—which might be more than most of 
us (including myself) can say for our own 
belongings. And even if he wears homespuns, 
that,” says he, “is after all very little proof 
that the heart inside of them mayn’t be 
sound and good, and that the head mayn’t 
be both clear and clever. And if it is 
what you laugh at, the idea of his coming to 
cure us of the curse of Cromachy, sure, if he 
fails to do it, won’t he then only be in the 
same boat with the wisest of the ’arth who 
have come here afore him in the same 
arrand, and failed likewise? His coming 
from the mountains, too,” says the King, 
says he, “is but poor grounds for laughing, 
for though you do not think it, gentlemen, 
God makes in the mountains sometimes men 
as good and as grand and as wise as he 
makes about a King’s Court. Go,” says he, 
then, when they were properly rebuked for 
their laughter, and the shame stinging their 
cheeks—“ go,” says he, “and admit this 
poor man till I see him, anyway.” And Dark 
Patrick, with his little bundle now under his 
arm and his staff in his hand, was led into 
the presence of King Conall, and, to the 
wonderment of them all, he showed not one 
bit of confusion in a King’s company, but 
was as cool and as calm and as easy- 
mannered, too, as if he sat among a houseful 
of poor neighbours in the glens of Donegal. 
And the King questioned him regarding his 
arrand, and he told the King himself the why 
and the wherefore of his coming, and said he 
hoped he might be of some use. And the 
King thanked Dark Patrick very graciously 
indeed, and said he too hoped that he might, 
and that if he was of use he’d never forget his 
obligation to him, and that if he failed he 
would have his hearty thanks for his kind 
intentions and for the trouble and labour he 
had taken in comin’ so far for to put them 
into practice. 

Cromachy’s crow was on the bedpost, and 
he begun for to croak the minute Dark 
Patrick come in, and he was shifting onaisy 
from one foot to the other an’ hopping now 
and again from post to post. Says Dark 
Patrick, says he, “Will you kindly order the 
three young Princes to be broughtin?” And 
this was done, and the three Princes led into 
his presence, and lined up before him, while 
the King was raised up in the bed, and 
pillows piled behind him to support his back. 
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“Grieved!” says King 
Conall, says he. “If he 
had cursed them to be 
even only travelling tinkers 
I could have covered him 
with kisses.” 

“Tt is well that is so,” 
says Dark Patrick, “ and 
I think, oh, King Conall, 
that I can raise you from 
your sick bed again.” 

“Oh, if you only could,” 
says the King, his face 
glowing with joy, “I would 
cover you with honours 
and bestow on you posses- 
sions that would make you 
the most envied man in 
my kingdom.” 

“Thank you,” says Dark 
Patrick, quietly. “ By your 
laive I’ll now try what I 
can do. Open the door 
of the room,” says Dark 
Patrick, says he, toa butler 
who stood near the door. 
“Open the door of the 
room,” says he. And the 
door was opened. 

“Prince Conall,” says 
Dark Patrick, says he, in- 











“ Now,” says Dark Patrick, says he, “would 
your Majesty name all these young gentlemen 
for me, and tell me what is the curse laid 
upon each ?” 

“That,” says the King, says he, pointing 
to one of them, “is Conall, my eldest son, 
who,” says he, and his voice shook with 
emotion, “is to be a murderer, and live by 
murder. And that boy next him is Donall, 
my second son, who is to be a robber, and 
live by robbery. And the last boy is Taig, 
my youngest son, and the vein of my heart,” 
and the poor man here burst out cryin’, 
“whose lot is to become a beggar, and live 
by beggary all his days. The shame of it, 
the shame of it all,” says he, “ will kill me, 
is killin’ me, and the heart of me is breakin’ 
day by day, till very soon the subjects who 
love him will lay him down and pull the 
green sod over King Conall.” 

“Oh, King!” says Dark Patrick, “that 
your sons should become murderer, robber, 
and beggar is surely killing you with shame, 
and small wonder. If Long Cromachy had 
only cursed them to a trade or a profession, 
you would not have grieved?” 





dicatin’ the eldest of the 
three young men. “Prince 
Conall,” says he, “ walk out there, lose no time, 
take your staff in your hand, and travel on #// 
you Tarn to be a doctor—fulfillin’ a third of the 
curse of Cromachy, and lifting a third of the 
load off your father’s heart at the same time.” 

Prince Conall walked out and off. 

The crow at the bed-head gave such a 
croak as if a pin was after drivin’ into its 
black heart. 

“You, Prince Donall,” says Dark Patrick, 
then, says he, indicatin’ the next of them, 
“walk out there, lose no time, take your 
staff in your fist, and push on 47// vou /’arn to 
be a lawyer—fulfillin’,” says he, “ two-thirds of 
the curse of Cromachy, and lifting two-thirds 
of the load off your poor father’s heart.” 

Prince Donall stepped out and off. 

The crow at the bed-head gave an awful 
croak entirely. 

“And Prince Taig,” says Dark Patrick, 
says he, “now you step out of that door, lose 
no time, take your staff in your fist, and 
travel on “// you l’arn to be a clargyman— 
fulfillin’,” says he, “the full curse of 
Cromachy, and lifting all the load off your 
poor father’s heart.” 
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Prince Taig ff 
stepped outofthe | 4 
door and away. | 

The crow at the 
bed - head let a 
screagh out of him 
that was tarrific to 
hear, spread his 
wings, and passed 
out of the win- 
dow, disappear- 
ing never to re- 
turn. 

“And now,” 
says Dark Pa- 
trick, says he to 
the King, into 
whose face, as well 
as the faces of all 
the courtiers and 
counsellors, doc- 
tors and nurses, 
present, was be- 
ginning to come 
the light of intel- 
ligence — “ now, 
King Conall,” 
says he, “rise up 
from your bed a 
sick man no 
longer, and a sad 
one never more.” 

It took more 
than a minute be- 
fore the whole 
thing, in all its 
wonder and joy, 






























courtiers, “that I 
here and now be- 
stow upon this 
poor man, and 
his heirs after him 
for all time, the 
kingdom of Con- 
naught, that he 
may reign over it 
rich and happy, 
and bequeath it 
to his children 
when he dies, 
leaving them 
happy and _ pros- 
perous after him. 
And, moreover,” 
says he to Dark 
Patrick, “I want 
to know over and 
above this any 
other request in 
the wide world 
that you have to 
ask, and if it is 
in my power it 
will be granted as 
quick as asked.” 

*“Oh, King 
Conall,” says 
Dark Patrick, 
says he, stepping 
into the middle 
of the room and 
making his obedi- 
ence to the King 
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could dawn upon 
and shine clear 
intothe mindsof King Conall and all present— 
more than a minute were they dumbfounded. 
And Dark Patrick had his foot on the threshold 
passing out of the door when the King 
realized what had happened, and was able to 
speak for the joy ; and he called upon Dark 
Patrick, and Dark Patrick turned upon his 
step, saying, “‘ What is your Majesty’s wishes? 
Or can I do anything more for you ?” 

“ Within all the world and its wishes,” says 
King Conall, says he, “ there’s nothing more 
you can do for me, for there’s nothing more 
I want now. I am now a happy man, ruling 
over a happy country ; but it is my turn,” 
says he, “to do something for you, poor man 
—some little thing as a token of my joy and 
gratitude for the everlasting obligation that 
you have laid upon myself and my country, 
and that we never can hope to repay. Bear 
Witness,” Says the King, says he, to his 


“THE CROW SPREAD HIS WINGS AND PASSED OUT OF THE WINDOW.” 


—‘‘oh, King 
Conall,” says he, 
“for your very great generosity, and your very 
great kindness, I thank you from my heart, 
and pray that God may keep with you both the 
will and the power to be generous until the 
day that, an old, old man, at the end of a happy 
life, you bid good-bye to the world. For your 
generosity I thank you, and sorry indeed I am 
to decline what you so generously offer ; but my 
own little hut at home in the glens of Donegal 
is both greater and dearer to me than the 
kingdom of Connaught, and for the kingdom 
of Connaught I would not part with it. I have 
content there, for no worries reach me, and 
my sleep deserts me not at night. I am 
happy, for I have the love of all my neigh- 
bours. And I am wealthy there as any 
King can be, for I have a hillside, health, 
and a spade. Good-bye. Heaven's blessing 
remain with you.” 
And Dark Patrick was gone. 
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HAVE been thinking,” 

observed Garry, at the last 

meeting of the Strand Club, 

“of Professor Marvyn K. 

Marvyn’s address on the 

origin of wit and humour. 
Do you know, it would make most interesting 
reading if someone were to trace the genesis 
of every so-called new joke. Now, here is 
one I was told by a professional funny man 
last week. I have written it out so that you 
can all read it.” 

And suiting the word to the action the 
fullowing was circulated on a slip of paper 
amongst the members, who were sipping 
their coffee and smoking their Havanas 
after an unusually good dinner at the Strand 
Tavern :— 

A New Joxe.—“ We will now,’ remarked 
the keeper of the menagerie, “pass on in 
time to see my dark-faced antelope.” 


“Pardon me,” murmured a prim lady of 


uncertain years, “but I think I must leave 
now. I have no desire to witness your aunt 
elope, or any such painful domestic scandal.” 

“I don’t suppose,” commented Garry, 
pensively, “any joke worked as hard for its 
mere existence as this. It’s been a struggle 
ever since 1733, when it first appeared, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, in a 
collection of sayings entitled ‘ Saunders’s 
Sheaf of Jests,’ in this form :— 

“*A Quick REJOINDER.—A fancier was 


displaying with pride his stock of quad- 
rupeds. “ Hast seen my antelope?” “ Nay,” 
returned his visitor, affecting amazement ; 
“with whom ?”’ 

“You will find it in all the classical col- 
lections. And about every ten years it crops 
up in the American comic papers in various 
disguises. Some day it will appear in Punch, 
and then, alas! we shall see it no more. 
People will cease to laugh at it ; editors will 
refuse to print it. Personally, I shall miss it 
as an old friend.” 

Bolman: Personally, also, I have never 
heard it before. Nor do I believe the 
account you give of its antiquity. I shall, 
therefore, continue to welcome it cordially 
whenever we meet.  By-the-bye, I wonder 
if history has anticipated the story of the 
zealous workhouse inspector which I was 
told the other day as having actually happened 
in a London suburb. It seems there had 
been numerous complaints about the diet. 
The inspector arrived at midday, just in time 
to see a couple of emp/oyés carrying in a 
huge cauldron. 

“Put that kettle down,” he ordered ; “I’m 
the Government inspector.” 

The men obeyed. 

“Give me a spoon.” 

“ But, sir——” 

“Don’t ‘ but’ me. 


Bring a spoon.” 
A spoon was brought, the lid removed, and 
the officer helped himself to a good mouthful. 
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MR. TOM BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE INSPECTOR AND THE S$ 


“Pah!” he cried, “this is scandalous. 
This is not soup. It’s dirty water.” 


“Ves, sir ; that’s what it is, sir. We’ve been 
cleaning out the laundry this morning.” 
The Chairman: I call upon our popular 


and dexterous fellow- member, Mr. Tom 
Browne, to supply an illustrative diagram to 
Mr. Bolman’s historical statement. Gentle- 
men, it is said that 
history lies. I have 
heard nothing so far 
this evening to lead 
me to doubt the asser- 
tion. 

Whereupon Mr. 
Tom Browne  pro- 
ceeded to execute 
the above _ sketch, 
which was naturally 
received with applause. 
When he had bowed 
his acknowledgments 
the Chairman said :— 

“Will Mr. F. CGC 
Gould kindly oblige 
with a few chalk lines 
on the drawing-board 
more or less indicative 
of one or two human 
figures? This will give 
our friend, Mr. 
Wornung, an oppor- 
tunity to relate an ap- 
propriate incident.” 
At this quaint 
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summons Mr. 
Gould stepped 
blithely up to 
the easel and, 
apparently with- 
out deliberation 
and in the most 
adroit manner, 
produced a 
figure of an 
elderly male 
fossil carrying a 
bag. He thenre- 
sumed his seat. 

Wornung: Is 
that all? 

Gould: You 

behold it in its 
charming en 
tirety. 
Wornung : It 
is not enough. 
“I can’t fit a joke 
to that. 

Pears: Allow me to add something. 
(Rapidly sketches in two additional figures.) 
Now, don’t you see these fellows are passing 
personal remarks concerning 

Wornung: Say no more. I recall the 
circumstance. Deedes, K.C., the shabbiest 
counsel in all the four Inns of Court, was 
strolling in the park. “Halloa,” said a 





THE COMBINED EFFORT OF MR. GOULD AND MR. PEARS. 
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briefless one, “there goes old Deedes! The poor victim nodded and went on 
Looks like an old clo’ man.” “No, hang it, searching. 
that’s the worst of it,” returned his friend, “ Don’t you know where you dropped it ?” 
equally briefless. ‘All new suits, I believe.” persisted the spectator. 

Byles: I hope Pears doesn’t think Then the worm turned. “Cer- 


tainly; of course I do,” he re- 
sponded, confidentially. “Tm 
merely hunting in all these other 
places to kill time.” 

After Mr. Pearse had delineated 
the incident with his customary 
skill, the services of Mr. Sidney 
Sime were demanded. 

Sime: I have no joke to relate, 
gentlemen, but I can give you an 
extraordinary instance of telepathic 
suggestion or of suggested hallucina- 
tion. Out one night in the country, 
sketching the tail of a comet or 
something, I heard galumping steps 
on the road, evidently coming 
from the Rusty Shovel Inn. 
I also heard voices. 

“Look, Bill, look! D’ye 
see it?” 

“’Old up, ole man. I 
don’t see nowt.” 

Well, I looked over the 
hedge and this is what I saw (sketches 

The Chairman: We will call upon him hurriedly, but carefully). Here, then, is the 
later. I find from the agenda that it is Mr. sight which so startled the strayed reveller, 
Emberton’s turn to enliven the company. but which. had no effect on his companion. 

Emberton (modestly): I don’t know about | It took some moments for everybody to see 
enlivening anybody. But I did hear some-_ it. Even now some may miss the apparition. 
thing rather 
amusing the other 
day. You know 
those people who 
are always asking 
absurd, irritating 
questions? Well, 
a patient, long- 
suffering citizen 
dropped an im- 
portant key some- 
where in a subur- 
ban roadway. 
Several people 
watched him as he 
floundered about 
in the heat and 
dust, examining 
every spot care- 
fully. At last a 
really intelligent 
man came along. 

“Halloa!” he 
said. “‘ Lost some- — A 
thing ? ¥: MR. SIME’S ILLUSTRATION OF HIS OWN STORY OF THE RUSTIC AND THE APPARITION. 


he's going to get off with that small 
piece of patchwork. 


















MR. PEARSE'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE LOST KEY. 












































The landscape which exerted such an effect 
upon Mr. Sime’s navvy will be better seen 
if held at some distance from the eye. 
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McCormick: I wonder if you have heard 
about the Scotsman who recently took his 
first motor ride by the favour of the local 





MR. GORDON BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATION OF MR, MUTTLE’S ANECDOTE OF THE WITTY AUTHORESS. 


Mr. Gordon Browne’s facility in sketching 
drawing-room women is well known, but the 
speed with which he executed the next pro- 


duction on the 
board ought to 
have been seen 
to be believed. 
It was to illus- 
trate Mr. Muttle’s 
anecdote of 
the wit of a 
well-known 
authoress, at the 
expense of a peer 
less remarkable 
for his intellect 
than his income. 
At dinner he 
found himself 
between the 
authoress and a 
charming young 
American 
duchess. 

“Ah,” said he, 
wishing to say 
something _ bril- 


liant, “here I 
am, seated be- 
tween brains and 
beauty.” 

“Ves. re- 
torted Miss 
X——, ‘and 
without possess- 
ing either !” 


laird ? 


, 


4\ | l) iy 
face 


MR. MCCORMICK’S ILLUSTRATION OF HIS OWN STORY OF THE SCOTSMAN 
AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 


with a tree and flung poor 
twenty feet up into the air. 





On the return trip the car collided 


Macpherson 
He came down 
in a corner of 


his own field. 
When he _ ‘re- 
covered con- 


sciousness he 
limped home, 
where a friend 
asked him how 
he enjoyed his 
ride. 

“Oh, fine, 
fine,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘but 
I’m thinkin’, Fer- 
gusson, they 
have an unco 
quick way 0’ 
puttin’ a body 
out at his ain 
door.” 

Mr. Buchanan, 
being summoned 
for his contribu- 
tion, appeared to 
have just over- 
heard rather an 
amusing dia- 
logue, and he 
accordingly pro- 
ceeded to illus- 
trate it on the 


spot. 
“TI wonder,” 
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Here is a little thing 
that has just come my 
way. They had instruc- 
ted the new hand at the 

picture gallery to take 

Rae §, the stick or umbrella of 

CN Nip everybody who passed 
Pat Ged. in 

A visitor presented 
himself. 

“Your stick, please.” 

“T haven’t a stick.” 

“ Umbrella, then.” 

“T haven’t an um- 
brella.” 

“Then you must 
stand aside, please. You 
can’t come in ’ere with 
only a pair o’ gloves.” 

At the Chairman’s 
suggestion Mr. Will 
Owen struck off the 

Tr ' : following sketch at 
Premrpay white heat, and he was 
quickly followed at the 
board by a new member, 
said a stout party, reaching the neighbour- Mr. G. D. Armour, who, having duly made 
hood of the park somewhat late, “I wonder his bow to the members, signalized his 
if I can get in at the gates ?” election by perpetrating on a sheet of grey 

“Oh, yes,” answered the man, “you're all paper, which he seemed to have concealed 
right, guv’nor. Why, I just saw a 
motor van go through all right.” 

There was a brief respite for a few 
moments while somebody discussed 
the overcrowding problem. 

Brichard: Ah, that reminds me. 
I remember once listening to a couple 
of men in the East-end — slum- 
workers, I believe—inspecting sani- 
tary conditions in a particularly mean 
street. 

“Overcrowding?” said one. 
“Why, this is nothing—nothing at 
all. I have seen five families in 
Manchester living in a cellar, one in 
each corner and one in the middle.” 

“Dear me! Five families? But 
how did they agree ?” 

“Pretty well, until the family in 
the south-west corner began putting 
on airs. But even then they didn’t 
quarrel.” 

“What caused the break-up ?” 

“Oh, the family in the middle 
went too far. They began taking 
in lodgers.” 

No one undertook to illustrate this 


anecdote, and Johns took up the 
: Prey MR. WILL OWEN’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE ATTENDANT AT 
conversation :— THE PICTURE GALLERY. 














MR. BUCHANAN’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE INCIDENT AT THE PARK GATES. 
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up his sleeve for 
the purpose, the 
next drawing. 
Armour: Bum- 
pus is no eques- 
trian. The other 
day he mounted a 
hunter which has 
more courage than 
discretion. There 
ensued a_ slight 
mishap. 
“What did you 
come down so 
quick for?” asked 
one of B——’s 
friends, a_ specta- 
tor. 
“What did I 
come down so 
quick for?” asked 
Bumpus, in an in- sult 
jured tone. “ Why, MR. HASSALL’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY TOLD BY MR. BOYLE. 
did you see any- 
thing up in the air for me to hold on to?” _ slight impediment in his speech, which his 
It was now Boyle’s turn. Boyle has a enemies say he cultivates in order to give 
additional point to his anecdotes. 
On this occasion somebody sug- 
gested that Boyle should begin 
his story and Hassall should start 
illustrating it simultaneously, and 
that for his part he should bet on 
Hassall. But the suggestion was 
not adopted, although the rapidity 
with which the artist knocked in 
his design was not least amongst 
the pictorial marvels of the even- 
ing. 

Boyle: There was a fire in the 
Bunch of Grapes. The fireman 
strove hard to extinguish the 
blaze, sending a stream through 
the open door and the shelves of 
bottles. 

One of the customers appeared, 
somewhat excited. 

“For the love av Hivin,” he 
cried, “don’t waste water on the 
counter. Play on the slate.” 

It will be observed that the 
illustrator has disdained chalk 
or crayon, but has “knocked in 
his effects” with an implement 
which to the members resembled 
very much a Stickphast paste 
brush, dipped in common ol 
clerical ink. 











LAFAYETTE. 

AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 
By Max PEMBERTON. 

“Who knows ?” said I. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE SHADOW OF NOTRE DAME. 

UR friend stood in need of us 
and we must go to him. 
Whatever danger the venture 
might bring upcn us, that we 
refused to contemplate, my 
little wife the first among us 





all to deride it. 

“ He has a just claim upon us,” she said ; 
“and, Zaida, you have no better friend.” 

And so we set out the very next day, and 
in four days’ time were at the gates of Paris. 
It may be that our long residence in the 
country and our imperfect knowledge of the 
events which had happened in the city mean- 
while blinded us to the risks we ran and 
inspired the false hope which animated us. 
If that were so, the western gate of Paris 
opened a new vista to our astonished eyes. 
Scarcely had we ridden up to it when we 
were surrounded by a horde of ruffianly 
guards, who demanded our papers with 
menaces and brandished their pikes before 
our eyes to convince us of the necessity of 
instant compliance. To them I said that I 
was an American citizen riding to see 
General Lafayette—an answer which appeared 
to enrage them beyond measure. 

“ Do you go to Sedan?” one asked me. 

Another said: “If there be a General 
Lafayette in Paris you shall see his head 
upon a pike to-morrow.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and begged that 
they would appoint an emissary to accom- 
pany me to the house of Gouverneur Morris, 
whom I then believed to be in the city. 
Pauline herself had a brighter thought, and, 
whispering to Le Brun aside, she bade him 
cast a handful of gold pieces among them. 
Such oil upon the hinges of the gate proved 
a magic dose. They permitted us to pass 
without question, while one of them cried 
after us, “There go round necks for the 
knife.” This troubled us less than the news 
of General Lafayette. If he were not. in 
Paris, why had he summoned us ? 

“There is a deeper story than his letters 
tell,” said I; “he is in Paris, and Paris 
knows nothing of it.” 

Pauline reminded me how different it had 
been last time we rode through that same 
western gate. “ He came to our help then, 
Zaida,” she said; “fortune has changed if 
we can be of service to him now.” 


“ There would be 
stranger chances. And yet I can imagine 
no circumstance where friendship so humble 
may help him. If it be so, this journey is well 
undertaken. I will believe it when I hear him.” 

She fell to silence a little while, but pre- 
sently she said :— 

“TI dreamed it long ago in England, Zaida. 
This very scene comes back to me from my 
sleep. We shall find General Lafayette and 
go away with him. He will be in great 
danger, but you will escape it, Zaida. We 
ride toward the sun; and then there will be 
darkness. That is what I dreamed, Zaida. 
How trne it all seems to-night! The very 
wind is a whisper of my dead father’s voice. 
I hear him calling me wherever I go. He 
loved me, Zaida ; and I was all he had to love. 
Who will blame me if I believe him to be near 
me to-night? What faith forbids me that ?” 

This memory of her dream returning so 
strangely at such a moment filled me with a 
great apprehension. I remembered how un- 
willing she had been to come to France at 
all. ‘The scene about us in the darkened 
streets contributed little to my reassurance. 
Late as the hour was, companies of men 
were abroad in many of the faubourgs 
through which we passed. Again and again 
we heard the rolling of drums and the fierce 
voices of a rabble. Twice we were stopped, 
and nothing but the bold front we showed 
saved us from outrage. The mob passed us 
by, and went on to beat at the door of the 
first great house they came upon. I shut my 
ears to the doleful cries of anguish which 
attended their visit. The day was near when 
I must understand what such scenes meant. 

“ Had I known that we were come for this, 
I would not have let my wife enter Paris for 
all the gold in France,” I said apart to Le 
Brun. He knew not what to answer me. 

“Let the General tell us,” said he; “the 
worst can find us on the road again.” 

There was wisdom in this, and it carried 
us to the Hotel de Lafayette, upon whose 
door we knocked at one o'clock of a 
summer’s morning. To our astonishment, 
not a window opened to our appeal, though 
we beat heavily upon the gates of the house ; 
nor for a long time did those within appear 
to hear us» We must have waited the best 
part of an hour before any of the servants 
answered, and then it was a shivering old 
man, who seemed to stand in awe of us. 
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“‘ My master is not here,” he said ; “ what 
do you want with me?” 

I told him my name and the business 
which had carried me from Touraine. A 
long while incredulous, he presently found 
his wits, and, coming out into the roadway, 
he raised himself upon tiptoe and whispered 
something in my ear :— 

“Rue du Cloche et du Notre Dame—at 
the Sign of the Rood. Let none see you 
come or go. My master is there.” 

I promised him discretion, and he with- 
drew instantly and shut and bolted the wicket 
behind him. His 
information con- 
firmed the sus- 
picion concern- 
ing General 
Lafayette with 


which I _ had 
entered Paris. 
How had the 


mighty fallen in- 
deed! I remem- 
bered when last 
I saw him how 
he had galloped 
about the city on 
his splendid 
charger, boasting 
of his National 
Guard and _ his 
gospel of belief 
and the world’s 
wonder he would 
achieve. And 
now he lay a 
fugitive, hunted 
for by that very 
guard he had 
founded. 

We crossed 
the river by the 
Pont Notre 
Dame and made 
our way afoot 
to the house 
the old servant had named. Our horses 
were taken by Gervais to an inn, whither 
some of our company followed him. The 
Rue du Cloche we found to be a narrow, ill- 
lit thoroughfare, with a row of bulging, gabled 
houses, whose eaves almost touched eaves 
above us, and shuttered every one below. Not 
a soul appeared to be abroad in this part of 
the world. The great cathedral stood up 
bold and black in the moonbeams ; the river, 
here divided in twain by the island upon 
which the church of Notre Dame stands, 
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swirled and eddied in pools of mellow light ; 
the bells chimed: the watches of the night as 
though every note were a call to sleep. But 
no sentinel watched the street. We knocked 
in confidence upon that door we had ridden 
so many leagues to open. 

An old priest answered our summons and 
led us with a brief word to the first floor of 
the house. There, seated in a corner of the 
room, his face buried in his hands and a 
wretched candle guttering by his side, I 
found General Lafayette again. We embraced 
with scarce a word spoken. I perceived he 
had been weep- 
ing and . would 
not ask him why. 
The house might 
have been a very 
prison for its 
silence. And we 
had not been 
within it ten 
minutes when 
the abbé blew 
out the one 
candle that still 
burned and bade 
us hush. 

“The guard is 
entering the 
street,” said he. 
“ God help us if 
they come here.” 





CHAPTER 
XXVI. 
FROM THE INN 
OF THE SILVER 
BELL. 

WE listened with 
ear intent and 
7. deep breathing 
en which spoke of 
each man’s place 
in the darkened 
room. A patrol 
had entered the 
street and begun its search of the houses one 
by one. We could hear the heavy thud of 
pikes upon the doors ; and, upon this, screams 
and cries and piteous entreaty. In the house 
opposite to us, whose latticed window stood 
so near our own that men could have shaken 
hands across the street, someone lighted a 
lantern and crossed the room to wake a 
sleeper in the far corner. Then the light went 
out, but I could still discern a dim face at the 

casement and I knew it to be a woman’s. 
The patrol at that time may have been a 
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hundred paces from our door. It had begun 
with the first house and driven out three 
trembling priests, canons of Notre Dame, 
who died, every man, hacked to pieces by 
the mob at the Abbey prison not three 
weeks later. Whether the men sought M. de 
Lafayette or merely prisoners remained 
unknown to us. The second door they beat 
upon would not open to them and they burst 
it in with their pikes. Whoever held that house 
showed a bold front—we heard a pistol fired 
and then a clash of arms; but silence fell 
quickly upon it, and that had a grim eloquence 
all its own. The third house, I think, was 
empty. | The ruffians went in and out im- 
patiently ; but at the fourth door a woman 
opened to them, and the first man who put 
his arms about her she stabbed to the heart. 
There were three houses now between our 
own and the patrol. Le Brun came to my 
side in the embrasure of the window that he 
might prime his pistols. General Lafayette 
did not move from his seat. I knew not 


what was in his mind; my own thoughts, 
making almost a madman of me, dwelled 
upon my dear wife and the folly which had 
brought us out of Touraine. Silently I pressed 
a pistol into her hand. She kissed me and 


covered it with her little white fingers, as 
though it had been the most precious thing 
in all the house. 

So the patrol drew near. There were but 
two houses still to be searched, and of these 
the first had no better prey than a merry 
hunchback, who climbed the gables like a 
monkey and from the roof above cast down 
heavy tiles upon the astonished guard. They 
cursed him and fired their pistols after him ; 
but no one had the courage to go where he 
went; and he sat long upon a dormer- 
window defying them with a wit I envied 
him. Enraged by this they entered the 
house next our own, and we heard their heavy 
steps upon the stairs almost as plainly as 
though there had been no wall between. Who 
lived in the house we knew not. A sound of 
voices came to us, now hushed, now high- 
pitched and sorrowful to hear. Then again we 
heard their steps, hither, thither, like a sound 
of rats beneath the flooring. Evidently they 
believed that someone lay hid from them. 
Nor were they long in unearthing this poor 
fugitive. A shrill scream which haunted me 
for many a day filled the whole street with 
an echo of woe unutterable. Then followed 
heavy blows upon some closed chest or 
locked door. Immediately a harsh voice 
cried, “‘ The dog is here, but he is dead.” 

What had happened within that unhappy 
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house? Had some poor wretch hidden 
himself in closet or cupboard and died of 
suffocation while they were coming at him ? 
Or had his own hand decided that issue 
of life or death, otherwise to be so soon 
decided elsewhere? I shall never learn. It 
seemed to me that death and discovery 
advanced upon our own house with steps 
unutterably slow and dreadful. Bitterly 
now did I regret that I had left old Gervais 
at the inn and honest fellows with him. We 
were but six men in the house, and fifty or 
more in the street without. Had the brave 
company which defeated the Red-Caps in 
Touraine remained to me, I believe we could 
have held the house even against such odds. 
But regret was futile—the patrol was upon 
us. We stood at the stairs’ head, M. de 
Lafayette before us all, and heard that dread 
summons—‘“ Open in the name of the law !” 

I have said that the General seemed like a 
man utterly wearied and broken when I first 
discovered him in the room. The change in 
him at this summons to yield was a thing 
that quickened a man’s heart to see. Alert 
and ready, his step brisk, his movements 
agile, I perceived that those who took him 
would pay a heavy price for that night’s 
work. Here was my dear friend come to 
life again. ‘The very death which threatened 
us seemed less to be dreaded for his courage. 

“Open in the name of the law!” 

We closed our lips and no man spoke a 
word. The blows rained upon the door 
with a thunder of sounds which made the 
very house quake. I kissed my little wife 
and drew her closer tome. Flashing through 
my mind as a dream of summer upon a 
winter’s night were those pictures of Kentish 
roses and a little thatched cottage and a 
young girl’s laughter heard therein. Ah! 
what ‘folly had sent me out from that—to 
such a night as this? Each blow that fell 
seemed to strike my very heart. Death, 
death—the night wind whispered it and the 
eaves ‘echoed it. Would they never enter? 
Why did they delay? Had they turned from 
our door, then? I could not believe it, and 
yet someone whispered that it was so. 

“ Hark !” said a voice, “ there’s a cry from 
the river.” 

We ran back to the window.of the room 
and heard it clearly. 

“ Lafayette ! Lafayette !” 

“What trick is this?” cried the General, 
daring for the first time to speak aloud. 

“Someone calls you from yonder belfry 
tower,” said Le Brun. 

We listened amazed. The cry “ Lafayette” 











was like a watchword to the patrol. With 
one great shout, forgetful even of their 
prisoners, they raced down the street toward 
the bridge of Notre Dame. Who had given 
the alarm, then? Little Pauline told me, 
crying in my arms. 

“It’s Master Gervais,” said she; “he has 
saved us.” 

I told her that I verily believed that it was 
so. If there had been a doubt, new voices 
in the street would have reassured us. We 
opened the casement and discovered ten of 
our fellows below. 

“Who comes?” I asked. 

“Georges of Bayonne,” was the answer ; 
and upon this a second voice cried that 
Master Gervais would answer for the guard. 

““We have a boat at the river,” said this 
man. “The horses go before us to the 
Vincennes gate. Lose no time, maitre, or 
old Gervais will want a second throat.” 

Be sure we lost none. The street was full 
of people when we crossed our threshold— 
chiefly priests and women who had escaped 
the patrol and were all huddled together like 
timid sheep in a pen. These, I learned 
afterwards, hid themselves next day in the 
vaults of the cathedral, where 
many of them lay secure to the 
very end of the Revolution. We 
could do nothing for them but 
advise them to get gone before 
the patrol returned. For our- 
selves, we were but: flying from 
one peril to another, as_ the 
good fellows told us. None the 
less, flight appeared to be a 
very miracle. 

“We had the news at the inn 
of the Silver Bell,” said honest 
Georges ; “the Commissioners, 
who ride at dawn to Sedan to 
arrest General Lafayette, are in 
the beds we would have slept 
in. That’s how it came to be. 
We were debating it at the 
corner when we saw you cross 
the Pont Notre Dame. And 
where should you be going to, 
maitre, if not to the house 
wherein the General lay hid? 
Gervais was all for that. ‘The 
gates are watched,’ said he, ‘ but 
there are boats enough down 
yonder. Let the hostler get the 
horses through—a cocked-hat 
will pass him for a servant of 
the guard and a gold piece do 


the rest.’ There’s old Gervais 
Vol. xxx.—62. 
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playing the fox to begin with, and upon that 
the mocking-bird. He’ll call them half-way to 
St. Denis before he’s done with them, and be 
up with us when we quit Vincennes. Have 
no fear for old Gervais; maitre. "Twould be 
a clever dog that tracked him down.” 

Many said “ Aye, aye,” to this, but the 
dancing waters of the river came suddenly to 
our view to silence every tongue and remind 
us how little words would help us in that 
which we had to do. There at the quay a 
great flat-bottomed boat fretted and com- 
plained under the bondage of the hawser. 
Out beyond it lay a pool of golden light, and 
beyond that again the black and monstrous 
shades of the great church and the houses 
beneath it. Not a soul appeared to be 
abroad. Down at the water’s edge we heard 
nothing of those dreadful cries of agony 
which stood for the voice of Paris that night. 
A weird, ghostly silence breathed all about 
us. The reflection of our images in the 
moonlit water was like that of a phantom 
company creeping out from the shadows of 
death. We pushed the boat off with scarce 
the splash of an oar. What a voyage to an 
undiscovered country this must be! And 





‘‘WE PUSHED THE BOAT OFF WITH SCARCE THE SPLASH OF AN OAR.” 
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did 
end? 

Once out in the broad of the river Georges 
of Bayonne found his tongue again. Silence 
was not to be supported by such men as he. 

* Sing, comrades, for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
he ; and then to General Lafayette—“ Wiser 
to seem drunk than sober, General, for good 
wine turns no heads after the man who 
drinks it. If we hold our tongues the patrol 
will ask why. But they like the flavour of 
good liquor too well to complain of a skinful.” 

The others chimed in again with a loud 
“ Aye, aye.” 

Old Gervais was all for music—“ Pass out 
for drunken soldiers” was his word. 

“T could not contradict so excellent a 
man,” replied General Lafayette, and that 
was the first word he had spoken since we 
quitted the house. His command to them 
loosened their tongues amazingly. They 
took up an old chant sung long ago in their 
Salle d’Armes, and immediately upon that 
the wild song known as the hymn of the 
Marseillaise, and never did actors at a booth 
feign drunkenness so well. Twice a patrol 
boat shot out from the shelter of an arch and 
its captain asked us for our passes, and twice 
we saved ourselves by a handful of silver and 
an incoherent answer which sent the fellows 
roaring with laughter to the bank again. If 
the jests had a horrid sound in a man’s 
ears, at such a time and in such a place, he 
would have been a fool to complain of it. 
Our goal was the frontier of Belgium. Our 
liberty lay beyond it. This crazy ship made 
history for France. But for it General 
Lafayette would have been torn to pieces by 
the mob that night, or, at the best, saved for 
the massacres in the Abbey prison. 

And what a reflection upon all his dream 
of liberty and the fraternity of men! This 
secret flight by night, the weird song of the 
river, the drunken voices of men who played 
a drunkard’s part for their very lives. Brave 
hearts truly, and all, it may be, who remained 
to him who but a few short years ago had 
been a very king in this city he loved. And 
he, I said, was Lafayette of Barren Hill, 
whose name should be remembered in my 
own country when a thousand years had run. 

But to-night he fled from the land of his 
birth, and the river sang his va/e. 


the scaffold stand at our journey’s 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
TOO LATE. 
A LITTLE glimmer of grey light broke into 
the black darkness of the eastern sky as we 
approached the wood of Vincennes. There 
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were market-boats upon the river, drifting 
down to Paris as though this were any 
common day. I heard the church bells 
strike the hour of four o’clock, and reflected 
that none of us had slept for twenty hours or 
more and hardly broken his fast for sixteen. 
A sense of fatigue and weakness crept upon 
me—and how must it be with little Pauline? 
I asked myself. 

We had been rowing by houses on either 
bank until this time—many lighted brightly 
through the watches of the night ; others all 
shuttered and black—though Heaven knows 
whether lighted windows were not more 
eluquent of sorrow than those which were 
void. Once or twice we heard a distant 
sound of rolling drums and troops upon the 
march ; but saw no other guard-boat until 
the houses fell away and the green fields 
succeeded to them. Here the wood of 
Vincennes began upon our left hand. We 
made to find a landing-place when a long, 
black boat came up swiftly from the shadow 
of a low wooden bridge, and the captain 
asked to see our papers. He was a one-eyed 
man in a cocked-hat and a red scarf; and 
silver did not buy him. 

“Honest citizens keep good money in 
their pockets,” said he ; “ you must please to 
come ashore with me.” 

He drew his sword and stood up, swelling 
like a turkey-cock, in the stern of the boat. 
And this was his misfortune, for as the tide 
swung our boats together and I found him 
within arm’s length, what should I do but 
give him a touch of my hand, and over he 
went, cocked-hat and all, into the cool, green 
water. 

“ He'll be a prettier colour when he comes 
up,” said I to his fellows, “and not so ready 
to meddle with soldiers of the Republic. 
Fish him up and tell him so.” 

Well, they set up a dreadful yelling, loud 
enough to bring a patrol from Paris to their 
assistance ; but we were ashore while they 
were still at it; and, caring not at all whether 
the man sank or swam, we ran all together 
into the wood, while Georges of Bayonne 
whistled shrilly for the horses. Upon them, 
indeed, depended our very salvation ; for if the 
lads at the inn had not got them through, then 
were we as good as in the Abbey prisen. 

“Do they answer you, Georges?” Le 
Brun inquired—and he had been a silent 
man that night. 

“Unless my ears be gone, not a whisper, 
maitre.” 

I felt my heart sink within me, but pressed 
the question again upon him. 
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“ What was the understanding —how should 
mere lads pass the gate? ‘There must have 
been a plan between you ?” 

“Mr. Kay,” said he, “the new artillery is 
camped beyond Charenton—what easier to 
believe than that the horses were for them ?” 

“Had they believed the tale,” said I, “ we 
should not be asking the question.” 

He whistled again more shrilly than before ; 
ind blank enough were our faces when he 
was not answered. What could be done 
without horses Heaven alone knew. And 
we had but minutes to decide, for the river 
patrol still bawled behind us and a pistol- 
shot echoed their alarm—well for us upon 
the other bank and not our own. 

“The lads have certainly been taken,” 
said I, 

“Not so, sir; thank goodness, they are 
yonder —and asleep as lads should be at 
such an’ hoy.” 

We all ran forward together and came 
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upon a very human picture. 
Three young men lay fast 
asleep at the foot of a great 
chestnut tree, and the 
friendly horses gazed about 
them with kindly looks, as 
though grateful for their 
liberty. Such a moment of 
thankfulness for our de- 
liverance I had not known 
since we quitted the Chateau 
d’Aulay. Indeed, fortune’s 
generosity seemed to make 
new men of us all; and, 
springing into our saddles, 
we were up and away while 
the lads still rubbed their 
sleepy eyes and cried after 
us for a recompense we had 
already left upon the grass 
beside them. 

The sun had risen by this 
time, and all the glory of a 
summer’s dawn broke upon 
the sleeping country. Paris, 
that city of infinite suffering, 
showed us proud domes hus- 
banding the sunshine, and 
pinnacles which flashed a 
thousand lights to salute the 
cay. Thither, as to a place 
of pilgrimage, a city of joy 
and voices, a stranger might 
have turned his steps. But 
we, who knew what lay 


GREEN WATER. beneath, who had _ heard 
her cries of woe and wit- 
nessed her desolation — we pressed on 


as from a place of pestilence, out to the 
fields where a man could breathe, joyously 
to the high road by which a new country 
must be found. And for ten good hours we 
rode with but the briefest halts, which gave 
us bread and wine, with fodder for our 
horses. The frontier! Belgium! Ah! if we 
could but reach that goal in safety ! 

I shall make little mention of this journey, 
nor dwell upon the agonies of doubt we 
suffered, the shifts we were put to for food 
and horses, the farm-houses which sheltered 
us, or the many perils of discovery we so 
narrowly evaded. In those brief talks with 
General Lafayette which the journey afforded 
me, he told me something of those stirring 
months he had lived through in Paris; nor 
did he fail to speak of the circumstances 
which had brought him to this present pass, 
and now threatened to ruin him utterly. 
That which chiefly delighted me was his own 
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equanimity of mind and the satisfaction with 
which he viewed his own conduct—both in 
relation to the King and to the people. 

“You ask me, Zaida,” he said, “why I 
went into Paris, when every voice said that it 
was madness to go. Let it be sufficient to say 
that the King’s safety called me and that I 
must answer. Had they listened to me His 
Majesty would have been at Compiégne to- 
day and a faithful army about him. But he 
would not venture it, and the attempt has 
recoiled upon my own head. If I have any 
satisfaction, it is that my duty is done. I 
could have saved him and he would not 
be saved. There is nothing more to be 
said.” 

I asked him what had forbidden, and he 
spoke of many things of which the poorest 
tidings had come to us while we were at 
Aulay. Of these the King’s previous flight 
from Paris and his arrest at Varennes were 
almost new to me. I heard also of the attack 
by the mob upon the palace of the Tuileries ; 
and of the General’s part in that affair. 

“The Queen would not put it to the 
hazard for the second time,” said he; “the 
King, I believe, would have ventured it. As 
it is, all is lost, and I fear the worst. My 
letters told you that the Duke of Brunswick 
is upon our frontier with the Prussian and 
Austrian armies. There you have the secret 
of the crimes which Paris is committing and 
which she will commit. The people believe 
that the aristocrats are coming back with 
mercenaries to punish them. Democracy 
and Belleville are in arms together. Heaven 
help those who are rash enough to think that 
reason can stem the tide of this resentment. 
Yesterday the Jacobins began to search 
every house in Paris for suspects. It was 
known that I had come in from Sedan. Had 
it not been for the old priest who sheltered 
me and your honest fellows, to-night would 
find me in the Abbey prison. I have much 
to be grateful to you for, Zaida, and chiefly 
that you came to me in my need.” 

1 told him what I verily believed had been 
the truth—that he summoned us from 
Touraine not by reason of his own need, but 
to save us from the consequences of our acts 
against the Red-Caps. He would not admit 
it, though he granted that little Pauline would 
be safer in Belgium. 

“The story of what you did at the chateau 
came to Paris the third day after you did it, 
Zaida. I knew nothing of this business of 
Jourdain’s ; but I am very thankful that we 
are on the road to Sedan. If the troops 
stand by me, the Commissioners from Paris 
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may come and go as they please. There 
you have it simply told. I believe that my 
influence with the army is sufficiently estab- 
lished to defy the Jacobins. I shall do my 
duty by my country, but by my King no less. 
Little more than a month ago I addressed a 
letter to the Assembly which spoke my mind 
very freely. It cost me my popularity in 
Paris, but that is of littke moment while my 
conscience does not suffer.” 

Here was the General Lafayette I had 
known in America speaking to me again upon 
the high road to Sedan. If I doubted his 
confession that he cared nothing for the 
popularity, none the less his courage and his 
continuing faith in an ideal of liberty and 
fraternity delighted me. Equality for all 
men, honour for the King, glory for France— 
such were his ideals. A splendid soldier, 
who had learned much of the arts of war in 
America, he alone of the three French 
generals upon the frontier had disciplined an 
army and schooled it to resist the Prussians 
and the Austrians, then ready, under the 
Duke of Brunswick, to invade France. And 
now this truly great man, who had sacrificed 
ease and fortune and all that makes life dear 
—who had sacrificed these at the bidding of 
his conscience—this man was a fugitive from 
Paris, racing for Sedan with the King’s Com- 
missioners who would have arrested him. 
The wrong of circumstance could not go 
farther, I thought. 

“Let Sedan answer for your popularity,” 
said I, fearing to tell him one-half of that which 
was in my mind ; “if the Commissioners be 
there before us, then have they good horses. 
An American in your place would make 
short work of this Convention. These fellows 
like words better than gunpowder, General. 
You have given them the first—the second 
may yet be tried if the worst befalls.” 

He replied to this, with some warmth, that 
he would never oppose the people’s will, and 
that, while he had done his best to save the 
King, the idea of taking arms against his 
fellow-countrymen was utterly abhorrent to 
him. I did not press the matter upon his 
notice, my own immediate concern being for 
the old town of Sedan, where so much of 
good or ill might befall us. We were, upon 
the afternoon of which I write, already within 
an hour of the ramparts of that city of refuge 
wherein we hoped to find both friends and 
shelter. Pleasant hills now rose about us ; 
we passed by fertile wooded slopes, green 
valleys rich in summer fragrance, farms nest- 
ling in sleepy hollows. The country became 
wilder with every league we rode. Our 














spirits rose as we contemplated the days 
of quiet content, the nights of rest we would 
enjoy when this wild flight was over. So 
little, I say again, can man foresee to- 
morrow. 

It was near to ten o'clock that night when 
we entered the town of Sedan. A sentinel, 
challenging us roughly, brought his hand to 
the salute immediately when he recognised 
General Lafayette. The quick talk between 
them I shall never forget. In a word we 
learned the truth. The Commissioners from 
Paris were before us in the town. 

We had ridden in an hour too late. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SEDAN. 
We heard the news as men stunned by a 
sudden blow. Perchance none of us, not 
even General Lafayette, understood the 
whole meaning of it. Had we been tra- 
vellers racing across a desert to an oasis of 
salvation ; had we there discovered the well 
of our salvation to be dried up, we could not 
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have fallen as instantaneously from heaven 
to earth. : 

The Commissioners before us! Their 
mission to arrest our dear friend and to carry 
him to Paris for a traitor. Judge how this 
affected us. We knew not whether to 
advance or retreat ; we had neither con- 
solation nor counsel upon our tongues. Too 
late! Just that, and then silence and the ill- 
lit streets of Sedan and an excited people 
discussing at their doors the very news which 
so greatly concerned us. 

The night had fallen stifling hot and many 
were abroad in the narrow lanes of that 
frontier town. I saw little children fast 
asleep upon the cool flags before the doors 
of the houses ; there were gossips at every 
corner ; the taverns served drink to already 
drunken soldiers. Of these some cried, “ Vive 
Lafayette!” ; others retorted, “ Vive la Ré- 
publique!” An idea of our destination we 
had none. The General himself was so 
wrapped up in his own thoughts that we 
must have ridden half a mile from the ram- 
parts before he spoke 
of it. 

“Take madame to 
the Place d’Armes,” 
he exclaimed, suddenly 
reining in at a cross- 
road and speaking 
with more earnestness 
than ever I remem- 
ber to have been the 
witness of. “You will 
find good lodging at 
the Maison Turenne. 
I will come to you 
before morning if op- 
portunity serves. If 
you need me, send to 
Lameth or De Pusy, 
and they will have news 
of me. It depends 
now upon the men. I 
believe they will stand 
by me—and yet, Zaida, 
can I make war upon 
my own country ?” 

To this I replied 
that his first duty was 
to himself, but he re- 
joined, very sadly: 
“No, no; I have no 
longer a home in 
France. My work is 
done. I ama French- 
man and must not 
betray my country. Go 
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now and leave me. I shall visit General 
Luckner and consult with him — the last 
time, yes. But now they have no need of 
me”; and this I do believe he said with tears 
in his eyes. 

We found the inn to which he had directed 
us, a considerable house upon a fine, open 
place, though much frequented by officers of 
the army then camped about Sedan. The 
whole establishment, indeed, was wide awake 
as we rode up, and the name of Lafayette 
upon every tongue. In answer to our 
inquiries an obliging landlord told us frankly 
that we could have guod rooms if we paid 
for them, “for,” said he, indicating the 
soldiers, “this canaille has not got a sou in 
its pockets.” 

He went on to add that if he had not 
put abroad a story of fever in the house 
they would have robbed him of the very 
clothes to his back. “But I keep my 
youngest lad in bed,” said he, “and that’s 
for your lordship’s own ear. They think he 
has the disease upon him.” 

I paid the fellow a good sum in 
gold, and Le Brun having seen to our 
horses (and old Gervais, who came 
up with us at Rheims, having com- 
manded a tolerable supper) 1. went up 
to my room with little Pauline, and 
almost for the first time since we had 
ridden from Touraine I found myself 
able to speak intimately to her of that 
which we must do, both for ourselves 
and for M. de Lafayette. 

“There is but one land that should 
receive him,” said I—“ my own dear 
America. Pauline, it has been in 
my mind ever since we quitted the 
chateau that we should go to America 
together, and the Marquis with us. 
To-night makes it sure enough. 
Whatever the army may wish—and 
I believe it would march upon 
Paris if he so commanded 
General Lafayette will never fight 
Frenchmen, not even to save the 
King. ‘These Commissioners carry 
a warrant for his arrest and the 
news that Paris has called him a 
traitor. What must he do, then, if 
not to turn his back upon France ? 
And who shall befriend him if not that 
country he has served so well? This 
I mean to tell him when he returns to 
us—and, dear wife,” said I, “a day’s 


ride will carry us into Belgium, and 
there we shall remember nothing but 
our love,” 
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She was sitting upon her bed when I said 
this, holding her riding whip still in her hand, 
and wearing the green habit in which she 
had travelled from Touraine. I thought her 
sweet face very drawn and pale; but the 
black eyes shone with a lustre beyond expe- 
rience, and when she spoke to me she laid 
her hand in mine as though she feared 
to be alone. 

“ Zaida,” she said, almost as one reproach- 
ing herself, “how much happier for you if 
you had never met a little girl upon the road 
to St. Jean de Luz!” 

I took her in my arms and forbade her to 
speak so. 

“T thank God for it every hour that I live, 
sweet wife. What has the whole world for 
me if your love be denied? You know that 
my heart speaks. Let the sun shine upon 
our English roses and we will laugh at these 
days together. But three leagues to the 
frontier, sweetheart. Ah! it is the night 
which brings the shadows upon that dear 
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face I love. The morrow shall have a new 
message for me.” 

She shook her head in a way pitiful to see. 
I perceived that the journey had greatly 
fatigued her and that these fears for herself 
and me, forgotten at the chateau, had 
returned to torment her with a thousand 
apprehensions. 

“You will go to England—yes, Zaida,” 
she said, with the air of one who would 
interpret the prophecy of a dream, “ you 
will go to England, but I must return to 


France. I have known it ever since we left 
Paris. The voice has spoken to me again 
to-day. Zaida, I dare not tell you what it 


said ; but I have loved you, Zaida, loved you, 
and I shall carry your image in my heart 
wherever I go, even if it be to my father’s 
house.” 

She said this with so much solemnity that 
I knew not how to reply to her. All the 
words of comfort I could speak fell upon 
ears forbidden to listen to them. Whisper- 
ing her love in my arms, she asked of me 
many times that I would remember her in 
my own America—“ your little wife who 
came to you upon the road to St. Jean de 
Luz.” 

A foreboding of the very worst found all 
her courage awake, but mine abandoned. 
I told her that a thousand men should not 
drive me out of France alive if she remained 
there. She answered again, “ You will go 
to America, Zaida; but I shall go to my 
dead father’s house.” The very depth of 
her love denied the belief that this was but 
the prophecy of a high-strung girl, over- 
wrought by fatigue and peril. I knew that 
a voice from the unknown had spoken to 
her ; and the very mystery chilled my heart 
beyond all power of words to express. 

“Belgium to-morrow,” I exclaimed again, 
“and the lanes of England within a week. 
We will take the General back, as we promised 
to do. I'll warrant that Parson Ingolsby will 
amuse him well enough. You have not for- 
gotten the parson, surely, dear heart, and the 
day his cudgel saved me? Aye,” said I, “ and 
I wonder where that same Armand de Sevigny 
is this night ?” 

“He would be with the aristocrats across 
the frontier, Zaida.” 

“Then let him look out for himself when 
we go across.” 

“You will go to-morrow, Zaida—you and 
M. de Lafayette.” 

“If the army wishes it so. Were I in 
the Marqilis’s shoes we would be marching 
on Paris before the week was much older. 
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Do you think this canaille would stand a 
whiff of grape-shot, Pauline? Why, remem- 
ber how they ran from us in Touraine. The 
General could save the King if he marched 
on Paris.” 

She shook her head and persisted. 

“ He will cross the frontier to-morrow, and 
you will be with him, Zaida.” 

And then, as upon an impulse, she hid her 
face upon my heart and, putting both her 
white arms about my neck, she said :— 

“God bless you, dearest husband! God 


'» 


guard and save you always! 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
WE PASS THE FRONTIER. 

I sLepT a little while at dawn, General 
Lafayette not having then returned to the 
inn. When I awoke I discovered to my 
surprise that Pauline was already dressed, 
and that she stood at the window of the 
room looking out over the Place d’Armes. 
To me there seemed nothing astonishing 
in-the fact that her mood of last night had 
changed altogether, and that the morning 
found her in such different spirits that I 
had never known the like of them since we 
entered France. This is ever the way with 
such natures as hers. Tears and joy, sun- 
shine and shadow, they follow each other 
like showers in April. The Pauline of my 
boyhood spoke this morning and gladdened 
my heart with her merry prattle. 

“Here’s the great and glorious army of the 
frontier threatening to beat its officers, Zaida. 
Oh, please be quick and come. A whole 
army of guards running after a poor little 
lieutenant who told them to march! Paris 
never showed us anything like this, Zaida. 
How can you lie in bed when such things 
happen ?” 

It was good, upon my word, to hear her 
laugh again. Jumping up apace, for I had 
done no more than cast aside my riding 
tunic and draw off my long boots when I 
lay down to sleep, I went across and kissed 
her — and then stood with my arm about 
her waist to witness the spectacle she named 
to me. 

Sure enough the whole Place d’Armes was 
full of brawling troopers, some at the drill, 
some grouped together like city folk about 
a spectacle— others quarrelling with their 
officers, and a dozen at least, as she had 
declared, running after a poor little boy of a 
lieutenant and threatening him with their 
bayonets. What he had done to offend 
them, neither she nor I came to know. 


But the incident spoke eloquently of the 
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discipline of this frontier army; and I 
wondered no longer that the General had 
despaired of it. 

“These are the men that the General 
would have marched to Paris to save the 
King,” said I. “I pity His Majesty if they 
go there. We have some notions of liberty 
in America where soldiering is concerned ; 
but we draw the line at putting our officers 
under the pump. General Lafayette says 
these fellows will fight when the time 
comes. They begin upon their officers 
beforehand, 
and that gives 
them practice, 
anyway. We'll 
get some break- 
fast and then 
have another 
peep, dear 
heart. A pup- 
pet show could 
not be fun- 
nier.” 

She did not 
move from the 


window nor 


appear to hear 


me. By her 
manner she 
waited for 
someone to 
come to the inn 

a notion 
which proved 
true enough ; 
for we had not 
stood there ten 
minutes longer 
when a_ great 
shout went up 
and all these 
disorderly 
groups imme 
diately fell to 
attention as a 
horseman  ap- 
peared amongst 
them and 
saluted them with a dignity which none could 
match. 

“There is General Lafayette,” she cried, 
with a sudden change of manner I had little 
liking for. “He has come 
Belgium, Zaida. We shall ride at once— 
there is danger in this house. Go to him, 
Zaida ; he is waiting for you.” 

All the laughter had left her face; the 
shadows had fallen upon it again just as they 
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fell when she held me close to her last night. 
And this was the more amazing when I 
remembered that if General Lafayette came 
to speak to us of Belgium, then also should 
he speak of England and our liberty, and 
even of that greater journey which might 
carry me to America again, to my home and 
kindred and the land of freedom. This, 
however, was no time to speak of it. I went 
down reluctantly as she had wished, and 
found the General at the door, and with him 
three officers I had never met before. 
Drawing me 
aside to the 
parlour, where- 
in coffee was 
ready to be 
served, he told 
me of his reso- 
lution in the 
briefest words. 

“We ride to 
Belgium, Zai- 
da,’ he began. 
“There is no 
longer an alter- 
native. These 
fellows receive 
me well enough, 
but their 
loyalty would 
not stand a 
single shower 
of rain. That 
I am now con- 
vinced of. It 
is Belgium or 
Paris—a head 
for the guillo 
tine or a fugi- 
tive from the 
army. I choose 
the latter 
course. Some 
day I may be 
again of ser 
vice to France. 
The time is 
not yet.” 

I applauded his wisdom, exhorting him 
above all to dissociate himself from the 
ruffians who governed France and _ the 
crimes in which acquiescence must involve 
him. 

“You have seen the Commissioners, then, 
and heard them,” I put it to him ; “do they 
speak of compromise, or is it this cant of 
treachery and arrest ?” 


He smiled dryly. 


ZAIDA, HE BEGAN.” 
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“What they speak of I know not. Send 
to the guard-house and the guard may tell 
you. 

“You have arrested them ?” 

“An hour ago. And that, Zaida, is the 
very last command I shall ever give to these 
men who love me. Already the factions 
make themselves heard. I could leave 
Sedan now, but to-night it may be too 
late.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake go at once,” said 
I, and my earnestness had that behind it 
which even he could not mistake. 

His hesitation in response almost angered 
me. Here was a man who stood on the very 
threshold of the scaffold (for I could not 
deny it to be that) and yet would not mount 
a horse to save himself. Perhaps his courage 
rebelled against a seeming surrender to mob 
law. Or was it that his love for France tor- 
mented him, saying, “If you go, you shall 
never return.” I cannot tell you. The 
entreaties of his friends De Pusy, Lameth, 
and Maubourg availed no more than my 
own. And even while we talked a great 
crowd gathered in the Place d’Armes, and 
ill-disciplined soldiers demanded that he 
should show himself. 

“Where is Mme. Pauline?” he asked me, 
suddenly. 

I told him that I would bring her, and, 
running upstairs, I let her know how it stood 
with him. 

“Tt is a matter of hours,” I said to her; 
“they will tear him to pieces if he goes back 
to Paris. See to it that he does not, dear 
wife. You saved him on the road to St. Jean 
de Luz—save him again here upon the road 
to Belgium.” 

She was with him the half of <a hour. 
What passed between them I did not learn, 
nor had I the will to inquire. It may be 
that, with a woman’s wit, she spoke to him 
of his little children. I judged as much 
from the words that escaped him when I 
went in. When he called me to him the 
horses were already at the door. 

“You are to meet me upon the road to 
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Namur,” he said, averting his face lest I 
should read a tale of distress therein. 
“Mme. Pauline has the passes I have 
written out for you. I shall go to General 
Luckner and see that the army loses nothing 
by my absence. Lameth and De Pusy will 
be with me. There is an inn three leagues 
across the frontier where you may find good 
entertainment. Await me there—I shall 
have need of you, Zaida.” 

Such were the last words my friend 
Lafayette spoke to me upon the soil of 
France. The cheers and cries which followed 
him while he rode across the Place d’Armes 
came to our ears as we rode away from the 
stable-yard of the inn to the wooded heights 
beyond which lay Belgium. Freedom—how 
near we stood to it now! Liberty—what 
liberty should be so dear to us as that of the 
land we loved? Judge me not if at this 
supreme moment of my life an exaltation of 
mind beyond any I had ever known derided 
my fears of yesterday, and I could even recall 
with indifference my dear wife’s apprehen- 
sions. Across the frontier, who could harm 
her? What enemy stood there to accuse 
us? We were fugitives from the madness of 
a thrice mad people. Would not all honest 
men welcome us ? 

And so we rode down to the promised 
land, and a vista of the woods showing us the 
red roof. of a guard-house upon the road 
before us, our men put their horses to the 
gallop ; and all together crying, “ Belgium ! 
Belgium!” as though it had been a watch- 
word of an army victorious, we raced to that 
delectable country, so greatly longed for and 
now, in God’s mercy, achieved. 


“Who comes?” 

“Friends of Lafayette.” 

A little searching of our papers, some 
friendly words from a boyish officer, and then 
that magic command: “ Pass, friends of 
Lafayette.” 

So, under the wgis of that well-beloved 
name, we entered Belgium and believed that 
our days of travail were for ever done with. 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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The Effect of Diet and Climate on the Face. 


By W. FAuCONBERG. 


HEN Cassius demanded of 
his friend, “‘ Upon what meat 
doth this our Cesar feed, that 
he has grown so great?” he 
might more pertinently and 
profitably have inquired in 
what consisted his own diet, that gave him 
the “lean and hungry look” which we find 
in traitors and assassins. We could quote 
twenty examples from modern history to 
show how diet reacts upon character, and so 
upon the deeds of a man’s career. Less 
accepted, less understood, unhappily, is that 
doctrine of eugenics which teaches the exact 
relation which diet and hygiene bear to the 
physical characteristics of the race. Nothing 
is more certain than that proper food is 
essential to health and that health is essen- 
tial to good physique. But the science of 
anthropology is only now beginning to ascer- 
tain how diet and the 
other factors, such 
chiefly as climate, occu- 
pation, exercise, and 
environment, exert an 
influence upon the 
human frame and the 
human features. 

Many have been 
struck by the extraor- 
dinary bodily and phy- 
siognomical changes 
which have been 
effected in European 
families resident for two or three generations 
in America, and in a less degree in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. A blue-eyed, florid- 
faced Yorkshireman, with his apple-cheeked 
bride, goes out to New York. They plunge 
into a life of activity ; a revolution is wrought 
in their diet and habits of life. Their children 
show a striking divergence from the appear- 
ance of English children ; the climate affects 
the epidermis as well as the nerve centres. 
Certain facial muscles relax, others become 
more tense ; fatty tissue is accumulated in 
places and is diminished in others. 

A recent writer has noticed the greater 
chin and jowl of Americans, which marks 
them even in early infancy, and in his opinion 
is due to a too starchy diet, but is probably 
a climatic result as well, as are the thicker 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN FED ON A TOO STARCHY DIET, 
WHICH IS LARGELY THE CAUSE OF THE PROMINENT 
CHIN. 


hair fibres. Altogether at maturity we get a 
type which is far different from that of its 
immediate forbears and in the second and 
third generations presents, as we shall later 
have occasion to observe more closely, a 
singular approximation to the type of the 
aboriginal occupiers of the soil of America. 
At the same time we must bear in mind that 
abnormalities in the human face, however 
great their departure from the Hellenic 
standard, may co-exist with a condition of 
perfect physical health. What anthropology 
is trying to do now is to discover to what 
causes these abnormal varieties are due. 
When a family which has been short-nosed 
for generations is suddenly invaded by the 
presence of a long-nosed member people 
commonly attribute the fact to a freak on 
the part of Nature. But we know now that 
Nature has few freaks. Every effect has its 
cause, and although in 
such a case inter- 
marriage with — short 
noses may stem the tide 
of long noses for awhile, 
yet given the same diet 
and environment as 
before long noses_ will 
ultimately bear all be- 
fore them. 

The human face is 
not really a good index 
to the human organism 
any more than it is a 
safe guide to character. But just as the 
colour and odour and flavour of wine will tell 
the acute connoisseur where the grape was 
grown and what viticultural processes were 
employed, so a certain type of face will 
tell the anthropologist what dietetic, climatic, 
and physiological causes went to shape it. 
“ Physical beauty,” wrote Ranke, “is the 
result of the successful surmounting of 
adverse conditions.” If there were no 
adverse conditions in the shape of disease, 
diet, climate, and occupation we should all 
be as faultless of feature as the Apollo 
Belvedere. An instance of the facial changes 
wrought by diet and environment is shown 
where two individuals of precisely the same 
stock present cranial and physiognomical 
differences of two distinct breeds of men. 
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In this brief article we have to see what 
causes, according to the latest theories on 
the subject, contribute most to the current 
variations in facial character. Let us first 
take disease, which is the greatest factor of 
all in the propagation of ugliness. Here 
is a list of ailments and the features 
they have been observed peculiarly to 
affect :-— 


Smallpox ........ ... Eyes and nose. 
Typhoid ..........+. Ears. 

Scarlet Fever ...... Cheek tissue. 
PING dich ides as Mouth. 
Scrofula  .....ceeeee Hair and Eyes. 


The above re- 
presents observa- 
tions extended 
to over five hun- 
dred persons and 
their descend- 
ants, accom- 
panied by data 
relating to their 
immediate _for- 
bears. It has 
apparently been 
ascertained that 
the effect of these diseases was to weaken 
or pervert the formative influences, if not in 
the individual himself, then in his or her im- 
mediate descendant. But, as Professor Ray 
Lankester has pointed out, one may not 
always argue immunity from the germs or 
results of disease from the appearance of the 
succeeding stock. It may present a normal 
appearance and yet have all the formative 
influences weakened, as compared with two 
or three generations preceding. 

The gradual facial degeneration of a family 
has been observed by Dr. Forster, who shows 
how, by careful living, wholesome activity, 
and healthful environment a sickly stock 
finally succeeded in putting forth strong and 
vigorous offspring of great featural beauty. 
A change of habits and habitat followed, and 
deterioration began. It is noticed that the 
poise of the head, owing to the weakening of 
the neck muscles, was one of the most strik- 
ing signs of the second generation, together 
with greater concavity of the oral region and 
a more acute angle of the forehead. In the 
third generation these traits increased, in the 
manner shown in the above diagram. Yet 
the formative impulsion towards a purer 
type was probably only weakened, and with a 
renewal for a couple of generations of the old 
conditions of diet and habits it would revive 
in its full vigour. 

So, too,.on the other hand, the formative 
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influences may be strengthened, but not yet 
be visible in the individual. A man with an 
ill-shaped nose and a retreating chin may 
still bear within him the forces which will 
transmit to his posterity, under very favour- 
able conditions, the beautiful nasal organ of 
Charles Dickens and the splendid chin of 
Napoleon. 

The mention of this phrase, formative 
influences, leads us to consider for a moment 
the manner in which the human countenance 
is, so to speak, built up. In embryonic 
forms all protuberances, such as a nose or an 
ear, all limbs and members, are put forth by 
processes pre- 
cisely similar to 
those which pro- 
duce a boil, or 
awen, or tumour. 
There is this dif- 
ference : the one 
is normal, in- 
herited through 
countless gene- 
rations, and the 
abnor- 

mal anc the 
result of some physiological convulsion. But 
both must proceed from some impulsion 
some formative force. In the case of a nose, 
if the impulsion be strong the result will be 
a large nose ; if weak, a small one. 

Now, Nature is guided always by con- 
siderations of utility; a sense or an organ 
that is used is always greater than one that 
is not used. A particular orator may have a 
small mouth, but successive generations of 
orators will always have large mouths. A 
particular musician may have a small ear, 
but successive generations of musicians will 
have large ears. 

The nose of the Semitic races has always 
been celebrated, but, as Mr. Jacobs has 
shown in the accompanying diagram, it is 
really not so much size 
that distinguishes it, or 


convexity of form, as the 
angle of the nostril. The 
Jew’s nose may be quite 


straight ; it is the upward 

slant of the nostril which — y,45 jewisn Nose 1S NOT 
gives it its peculiar Cha- | REALLY LARGE, BUT SEEMS 
racter. It had not for- *~° "rue xostau. 
merly this character. 

“ Nature’s provision of a nose for the sense of 
smell,” says Schufeldt, “and the life of the 
Jew in the foul Ghettoes, and amidst a thou- 
sand unnamable Oriental odours, is largely 
responsible for the Hebraic physiognomy. 
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Where the air has not to be well filtered 
before it passes into the lungs, or where the 
sense of smell is not outraged, we have the 
open nostril of the Russian peasant, the 
negro, and the Esquimaux.” 

After disease the greatest factor in the 
moulding of the features is alcohol. Its 
action, as in the case of the nose, is often 
direct and immediate, but its results are 
chiefly transmitted to the next generation. 
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then disappear for ever. A good example 
may be furnished by the younger Pitt, both 
of whose parents had aquiline noses, but 
whose father indulged excessively in port. 
Doubtless the reason for variation is to be 
found in the degree with which the muscles 
and tissue of the organ are relaxed, and the 
nose-making impulsion weakened. Alcohol, 
albeit the chief, is only one of many causes 
of the variation of the nose type. 








The children of dipsomaniacs or persons 
of intemperate habits whose features are of 
perfect shape display most peculiar facial 
aberrations. In Dresden an intemperate 
couple who were distinguished on both sides 
of their respective families for their long 
chins gave birth to six children all of whom 
had absurdly short and retreating chins. But 
in no other respect was the vice or disease 
manifested. In another case, where strong 
hair and bushy eyebrows were the rule, sons 
and daughters grew up singularly deficient in 
hair and eyebrows. If Nature’s laws con- 
tinued to be violated, the third generation 
would probably suffer very severely in face 
and physique. But on the whole, as might 
be expected, the burden of inebriety, so far 
as the features are concerned, falls chiefly on 
the nose. Investigation has revealed also 
that different liquors produce quite different 
effects. ‘Thus, there is the whisky, the gin, 
the port wine, and the beer nose, amongst 
others, 

Many moderately observant persons must 
have been struck by the frequent recurrence 
in the portraits of the eighteenth century of 
a curious type of 


TYPES PRODUCED BY THE 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


The action of certain foods in influencing 
the formation of the features has been watched, 
with highly interesting results. The growth 
of the chin has been discovered to bear a 
very striking relation to the amount of starch 
consumed, and particularly when the starch 
takes certain forms or is combined with other 
properties. On the other hand, nothing 
seems to have been so clearly verified as that 
alliaceous plants, such as onions, have a 
strong tendency to relax the chin tissues, so 
that families who have largely subsisted upon 
onions for generations, frequent among the 
Basques, for instance, possess a form of 
chin wholly different from other and starch- 
consuming peoples. Onions contain, besides 
nitrogenous matter and uncrystallizable sugar, 
an acrid, volatile, sulphurous oil which is 
supposed to exert some other curious physio- 
logical effects. In fact, when we speak of 
any article of diet having a certain effect, we 
really refer to the peculiar property which 
distinguishes it, such as the arsenic in carrots, 
which accounts for their well-known influence 
on the complexion. 

The notion that a fish diet increases the 

sizeand functions 





flabby, tilted 
nose. In _ con- 
sulting the family 
portraits of some 
of our greatest 
families it will be 
found to appear 
once or twice 
during a certain 





of the brain has 
its origin in the 
slight quantity of 
phosphorus con- 
tained in fish. 
What is more 
certain is that a 
fish diet restricts 
the mucous se- 











period and 





THE “ONION” CHIN, AS FOUND AMONG THE BASQUES. 


cretions of the 























eye and also affects the formative impulsion, 
so that amongst populations subsisting exclu- 
sively upon fish we find smaller eyes than in 
a vegetable or meat-eating community. A 
highly carnivorous diet, on the other hand, 
increases the size of the eye, or, more 
properly speak- 
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endeavours to show that wrinkles are more 
frequently the result of abstinence alternating 
with repletion. Anyhow, all these theories 
must be sifted. We must not forget that the 
late Mr. Buckle’ derived the “ emotional 
temperament from potatoes and the stolid 

one from beef.” 





ing, of the eye- 
lids and the 
optic region. 
Thus three or 
four generations 
of generously- 
nourished _ per- 
sons will tend to 
produce the pro- 








The effects of 
tobacco - smok- 
ing upon the 
ears form the 
subject of inte- 
resting German 
anthropological 
investigations. 
Out of one 








minent organ 
sometimes 
known as_ the 
“ Brunswick eye,” while three or four 
generations of ill - nourishment will tend 
to reduce that feature. We speak of a 
tendency only, because there may be other 
influences at work to combat and neutralize 
the process of enlargement or diminution, 
and this, of course, applies to all the features. 

It has been shown, and seemingly conclu- 
sively, that a flesh or greatly mixed diet pro- 
motes angularity in the face generally, while 
the nourishment obtained from a_ single 
article, commonly of a starchy nature, coarsens 
the features. Thus we have the potato lip, 
the oatmeal lip, the maize lip. If a future 
professor of eugenics were to endeavour to 
breed a man with a clear-cut face, as a dog- 
fancier tries to breed a dog, or a_horse- 


THE “ POTATO ii?”—A TOO STARCHY DIET DEVELOPS THE UPPER LIP AT 
THE EXPENSE OF THE NOSE, AS AMONG THE IRISH. 


thousand per- 
sons examined 
seven hundred 
and sixty were smokers. Of these, six 
hundred and ninety-six were the children 
of smokers and about three hundred and 
fifty, or half of these, were stated to have 
been the grandchildren of habitual smokers. 
Of this latter number, three hundred were dis- 
tinguished by an adjustment of the ear more 
or less at right angles from the head, a 
peculiarity observable in only seven per cent. 
of the offspring of non-smokers and in 
twenty-nine per cent. of the non-smokers. 
All this would seem to point to some action 
of nicotine upon the aural muscles, giving 
rise to the “smoker’s ear.” 

In America and, in fact, most modern 
communities the excessive mobility of the 
mouth in both sexes is remarkable, and, 














“SMOKERS EARS.” 


breeder a beautiful horse, he would avoid the 
one-dish principle. Nevertheless, those races 
whose poverty has compelled them to subsist 
upon a single article of food are undoubtedly 
amongst the strongest, as witness the Irish 
and the Scotch. It is only a question 
of what is the desideratum — beauty or 
power. 

_ Again, it is held that a vegetable diet 
favours the production of wrinkles, which, as 
we know, are caused by a diminution of the 
fatty particles which line the skin. Schufeldt 





according to more than one authority, this 
may be ascribed primarily to the condition of 
the nerves, superinduced by dyspepsia in 
some form. The mouth appears to bear a 
direct affinity to the stomach. Eupeptic 
families are distinguished by perfectly-shaped 
mouths. It has indeed been said that an ill- 
shaped mouth is a sure indication of some 
constitutional flaw which, by continued 
emphasis, has become permanent in the stock. 
The habit of breathing through the mouth is 
also contributory to an aberrant oral type. 
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The “sugar mouth” is 
everywhere recognisable 
with equal ease. Indis- 
criminate indulgence from 
an early age in sweetstuffs 
imparts a fulness and sen- 
suousness to the lips, alters 
their alignment, and in time 








hand, produce long-headed 
people. Taking thousands 
of subjects in town and 
country, it was found that 
the long heads greatly pre- 
ponderated in the cities 
and the round heads in 
the country. Then, again: 
“ Among poorly-nourished 











destroys their symmetry. 

Few facial attributes 
have altered more 
widely, and not for the better, within the 
past few decades than the teeth. A wide- 
spread dental characteristic which has at- 
tracted much attention from odontologists 
lately has been the projection of the teeth of 
the upper jaw. Various causes have at one 
time or other been assigned for the increase 
in this country, and especially in London, of 
this defect, and it has now been traced to 
the action of tannin. Excessive tea-drinking 
relaxes the gums, and this has been so 
noticeable in the third generation of what 
may be de- 


THE FULL-LIPPED 


SUGAR MOUTH.” children in factory towns, 
for example, the immediate 
effect is to cause an arrest of development 
about the temples.” Vice and ill-nourish- 
ment are responsible for an immense deal of 

physiognomical perversion in cities. 
Pigmentation is the anthropological term 
for complexion—for the colouring of skin, 
hair, and eyes. No satisfactory reason has 
yet been assigned for variation in colouring, 
why members of the same family should have 
red, black, and yellow hair, but it is probably 
merely a survival of racial symptoms in the 
long past. Waitz asserts confidently that 
inhabitants of a 





scribed as tea- 
drunkards as to 
make the theory 
well - nigh con- 
clusive. The 
effect is, how- 
ever, idiosyncra- 
tic, and certain 
constitutions 











mountainous 
country tended 
to be lighter in 
skin than the 
people of the 
plains, and 
from this it was 
inferred that 
blonds origi- 








appear to be 
immune from it. 

When we come to examine other influences, 
such as climate, occupation, and environ- 
ment, we find a very broad field opening 
before us, to which but scant justice could 
be done within the limits of a magazine 
article like the present. ‘Take the shape of 
the head, to which anthropologists apply a 
standard of measurement known as _ the 
cephalic index. This is simply the “ breadth 
of the head above the ears expressed in per- 
centage of its length from forehead to back.” 
According to Ranke of Munich, broad heads 
are due to a moun- 


“ TEA-DRINKERS’ TEETH.” 


nated in moun- 
tains and bru- 
nettes in valleys. It is certain that pigmenta- 
tion is a trait greatly affected by climate and 
by environment. Huxley’s famous theory of 
two constituent races, light and dark respec- 
tively, intermingled all over Europe is satis- 
factory if we suppose no other influences 
than race are at work. But it is probable 
that the causes which produced variations in 
colouring in the first instance, early in the 
history of the race, can produce such varia- 
tions to-day. 

Another prolific cause of variation is occu- 
pation. “One's 





tainous habitat. 
For instance, he 
found in the high 
Alps an average 
index of eighty- 
nine—an extreme 
of round-headed- 
ness hardly 
equalled anywhere 
else in the world. 
Cities, on the other 








calling,” observes 
Mantegazza, “‘ has 
a modifying influ- 
ence on the ex- 
pression of the 
faze, and even on 
the character, on 
the health, and 
many other inner 
and outer things 
which relate to the 


























ego.” He goes on to say: “I often succeed 
in recognising, for instance, a carpenter in 
the midst of all other workmen who fashion 
and transform matter. I believe I may 
explain it by saying that the habit of plan- 
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energy which influenced strongly the forma- 
tive forces in the face of the Red Indian, of 
whom a couple of characteristic examples are 
here given. Suppose we place one of these 
photographs alongside that of an American 
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rkE “‘STRENUOUS LIFE” TENDS TO DEVELOP THE REDSKIN TYPE OF FACE. 


ing, piercing, sawing, drawing lines, of 
seeking symmetry in the woods, gives a 
peculiar character to the muscles of the face 
which becomes: permanent.” 

And this brings us to the curious phy- 
siognomical effects of what the American 
President calls “the strenuous life.” Few 
phenomena of this class have been more 
generally observed and discussed than the 
apparent reversion of the Anglo-Saxon in 
America to the facial and bodily type of the 
aboriginal occupiers of the soil. We have 
seen that much of the resemblance is due to 
diet, to climate, to non-assimilation of food. 
But a very po- 
tent factor, pro- 
bably connected 
with climate, is 
a nervous energy 
which stamps 
itself on the 
countenance in 
unmistakable 
terms. It was 
this abundance 
of nervous 





of pure English descent, as in the case given 
below, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
analogy. 

The moral of all these investigations is 
that anthropologists, such as Beddoe and 
Ripley, lay far too much stress upon heredity, 
upon the transmission of racial characteristics. 
There is really very little in heredity. The 
old theory that it held the form and features 
of mankind in its grip is fast losing ground. 
It is true that families may have been 
fashioned in a certain mould for generations, 
for centuries even ; but it is no less true that 
an altered diet, occupation, and environ- 
ment can break 
that mould 
and produce a 
new set of fea- 
tures and a facial 
type which may 
itself be trans- 
mitted undis- 
turbed, under 
equal condi- 
tions, for other 
generations. 





A COMPARISON BETWEEN A MODERN AMERICAN FACE AND THE RED 
From a] 





INDIAN TYPE, 
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WILL you please tell me why 
it is, doctor,” said Leyden, 
“that when you and I are 
foregathered in this part of 
the ship at this hour of the 
evening we must immediately 
proceed to rake the lockers of our recol- 
lection for the morbid and anomalous ?” 

He was silent for a moment, letting his 
steady grey eyes rest upon the streaks of 
phosphorescent spume churned up about us 
by the stiff following trade wind. Abeam lay 
the moonlit Isle of Curagoa, so near that 
one could see the towering yuccas standing 
sentinels upon the ridges of the broken hills ; 
could almost see the yellow of their 
blossoms, for this moon gave colour as well 
as perspective. 

“This was in Borneo, doctor,” he began, 
abruptly. “I had been sent there on a head- 
hunting expedition. Odd, is it not, but 
appropriate! A countryman of mine, who 
was writing a book on anthropology, had sent 
me there to take photographs and notes and 
measurements, and to collect specimens of 
skulls as I saw fit, attached or unattached— 
that was my look-out. You know, doctor, 
that although the coast of Borneo is occupied 
by Malays, Bajaus or sea gipsies, Bugis, 
Chinese, and immigrants from Polynesia, 
very little is known of the interior, which is 
the exclusive domain of the great family of 
Dyaks, which is itself divided into several 
tribes. It was of the Punan and Olo-ot, who 
are fairly pure, that my employer wanted 
special information. 

“T had taken with me one white man; 
oddly enough a tourist, a New York lawyer 
named Lynch, whom I had met in Singapore. 

“I will not attempt to describe our 
adventures, nor what we found inside the 
island, for all that you can read in my 
patron’s book. Eventually we struck the 
head of a river which, according to my 
reckoning, would take us down to a little 
trading port called Bangan, and I had 
learned from a few friendly natives that there 
was a missionary station not far below us. 

“We slipped down this rapid stream, and 
late upon the third day, as we turned into a 
long reach of the river, saw a clearing at the 
other end. As we drew nearer we were 





surprised to find near the edge of the bank 
a new stockade ; the gum was still oozing 
from the stakes. 


To the right were some 
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long, low buildings of which I did not like 
the look. These also were very new—in 
fact, still in process of construction ; and as I 
examined them through my glass I discovered 
some bungling contrivances hanging from a 
projecting rafter. 

“* Neck-yokes,’ said I to Lynch. 
have stumbled on a slaver !’ 

“* Here comes a white man,’ he replied. 
There were a few natives watching us from 
the top of the bank, and through these there 
came a man of huge stature with a rough red 
beard and dressed in a suit of embroidered 
silk pyjamas. The people wilted away from 
him as he approached, then fell in behind, 
walking with the curious drop-kneed gait of 
bush-folk the world over when ill at ease. 
This giant strode to the edge of the bank, 
and stood glaring down without a word. 

“*Good evening,’ observed Lynch, and 
shoved the canoe to the bank. 

“Where are ye from?’ said the fellow, 
with a rough Caledonian accent, and staring 
down with his red beard thrust out and his 
small, pale eyes watching us suspiciously. 
His sleeves were rolled up to the elbow, and 
his huge forearms, covered with shaggy hair, 
were folded across his bulging chest. 

“*From the other side of the island,’ said 
Lynch. He stepped out on the bank as if 
he had been invited, and proceeded to moor 
the canoe. 

“*What’s this ye’re doin’?’ growled the 
red-bearded giant above him. His great 
arms had dropped to his side, and one could 
see how the thick muscles held them with 
bent elbows. 

“*Hitching the boat,’ replied Lynch, in- 
differently. He did so, and walked to the 
top of the bank. 

“** Whose house is that ?’ he asked. 

“*The hoose is mine,’ growled the man, 
‘and ’tis no tavern I’m keepin’—d’ye see ?’ 

“ «Oh, I quite understand that,’ said Lynch, 
pleasantly. ‘Of course, you wish us to be 
your guests.’ He turned tome. ‘ Doctor,’ 
he said, ‘this gentleman wishes us to stop 
the night with him.’ He turned to the 
other. ‘Very decent of you, I’m sure, 
especially as my friend has a touch of the 
fever and ought to rest a bit.’ He pro- 
ceeded to direct the unloading of the canoes, 
even calling some of the red man’s retainers 
to assist. 
“ The face of the fellow was purple, but it 
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and forth about him 
as if he had been an 
obstructing tree. 

** You see, we are 
naturalists,’ Lynch 
began, talking as he 
worked. ‘Some of 
these boxes contain 
trade-stuffs, but most 
of them are full of 
heads — skulls, you 
know ; very interest- 
ing. I will show 
you some if you like. 
I suppose your 
people are honest? 
I fancy this stuff will 
be safe here where 
it is. Hil’—he re- 
lapsed into the dia- 
lect, and before I 
knew what was going 
on two of the 
boys had me 
up the bank. 

«Permit me 
to introduce 
Dr. Leyden ; I 
am Mr. Lynch,’ 
said this extra- 
ordinary _ lieu- 
tenant of mine; 
‘and now, sir, 
if you will lead 
the way i 

“Ye’re takin’ 
a deal for 
granted,’ began 
the man, in a 
surly voice. 

“*]’m taking it for granted that you are the 
missionary,’ said Lynch, calmly. ‘ If you are 
not, it really makes no difference. No white 
man could help being glad to accommodate 
two other white men in a place like this, and 
although you do not keep a tavern, perhaps 
we can render you some service in return for 
your hospitality. We have more fifearms 
than we will need——’ 

“* Ye’re verra kind,’ growled the man, but 
I saw his pale, swinish eye lighten a bit, and 
guessed that Lynch, with his usual tact, had 
touched him. ‘Of course, I'll gie ye a 
lodgin’ for the night, though I’ve little to 
offer strangers.’ He walked sullenly ahead, 


Lynch following him; and I noticed that, 
Vol. xxx.—54. 
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seemed as if Lynch’s assurance had robbed 
him of speech. He stood glowering like a 
great Guernsey bull, while Lynch went back 



























**WHAT’'S THIS VE'RE DOIN ?' GROWLED THE RED- 
BEARDED GIANT ABOVE HIM,” 
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although my companion was a tall, well- 
built man, the other topped him by half a 
head, and the breadth of a hand across the 
shoulders. I do not 
think that I have 
ever seen a more 
powerful brute, all 
bone and muscle, 
and something. in 
the shiftiness of his 
pale, cunning eye 
told: me that he was 
not without a corre- 
sponding share of 
guile. 

“*As we drew 
near to the stockade 
I saw that it was 
quite new, and then 
Lynch reached be- 
hind him and 
pinched my foot as 
I lay on the stretcher. 
I looked up, and— 
would - you _ believe 
it, doctor ?—on every 
sharpened stake that 
formed the front of 
that stockade there 
was a human head ! 
They had been there 
varying lengths of 
time, I judged, but 
the — er—evidences 
of the recency of 
some were quite 
apparent. 

“*T see that you 
go in for heads a bit yourself, 
Mr. Cullen,’ said Lynch, in his 
pleasant voice ; but hardly was 
the name between his lips when 
this hairy giant of ours wheeled 
on him like a boar. You know the 
stiff, muscle-bound motion, doctor ; the swift 
sling of the rigid body all on one axis ; the 
great, brutish head swung on its thick neck ; 
the mean little eyes slanting up evilly. 
That is what this hairy brute was, a boar, 
with all of the cunning and surly moroseness 
of this animal. There was something horribly 
brutish in the swing of his shock head 
between the hulking shoulders as he turned 
on Lynch, and something horribly sinister in 
the yellow glint of his teeth beneath the 
bristling red moustache, which seemed to 
roll upwards like that which one sees on the 
headpieces of ancient Japanese armour. If 
he had turned to me like that I would have 
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presented him with the muzzle of my pistol— 
ach! and very possibly the bullet as well, for 
the secret of long life in my profession is to 
take no chances. I could not see, however, 
that Lynch moved a muscle, except to smile. 

“*Where got ye that name?’ snarled the 
man. His beard was thrust almost into 
Lynch’s face, and I could see the twitching 
of his thick fingers. 

“*QOn the collar 
of your pyjamas,’ 
said Lynch, calmly. 
‘Do you observe, 
doctor,’ he  con- 
tinued, turning to 
me, ‘that some of 
these skulls are 
quite different from 
any we have 
secured? Possibly 
our host might be 
willing to exchange.’ 
He turned to survey 
the exhibit with 
interest. ‘What a 
Golconda it is, to 
be sure!’ cried my 
New York lawyer, 
enthusiastically. 
‘You are to be 
complimented 
on your collec- 
tion, Mr.—er— 
er——’ 

“* McAdoo,’ 
supplied the red 
man, sulkily, but 
with a strange 
quaver in his 
voice. I glanced 
up at him 
quickly, then 
looked away and 
at the stockade ; 
for the glimpse 
I had of his face 
told me that the 
burly ruffian had 
received a fright. He could not have 
been pale, even if he had been dead, but 
there was a look in his eyes that meant fear— 
yes, and meant murder, too, for a beast of 
that sort cannot become frightened without 
becoming homicidal at the same time. 

“* Ve’re very obsairvin’,’ he managed to 
say, in a thick voice. 

Lynch turned and regarded him benevo- 
lently. 

“* You are very modest, Mr. McAdoo,’ he 


THE MAN. 



























‘** WHERE GOT YE THAT NAME?’ SNARLED 
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replied, genially. ‘You really have a note- 
worthy collection here.’ 

“*They were folk not wanted here,’ re- 
torted McAdoo, with what I could see was 
a considerable effort, and then he gathered 
himself together for a supreme stroke—the 
one heavily-delivered blow of this round ; 
and yet, do you know, doctor, in spite of the 
man’s overwhelm- 
ing physical force 
and ominous aspect, 
there was something 
rather ridiculous in 
his manner of de- 
livering this last 
menace — some- 
thing of the lout of 
a schoolboy who 
defies his peda- 
gogue, although he 
half believes that 
there may be a 
thrashing behind it ; 
defies him because 
his nature is too 


churlisu and _ too 
abundant in a 
swinish sort of 
courage, born of 


the sense of a 
potent vitality, to 
fee] the fear of the 
result appreciable 
to a creature of the 
same courage, but 
a higher power of 
imagination. 

“*Maybe ye’d 
like to add to this 
same collection,’ he 
said, and he said it 
with one mental 
arm raised to ward, in a 
manner of speaking. 

“Lynch laughed outright. It 
might have been a part of his what 
you Americans call ‘bluff, but I 
believe it was sheer amusement. I 
began to be convinced that Lynch possessed 
a very keen sense of a very dangerous sort of 
humour. 

“<That’s just exactly what we want to do, 
McAdoo,’ he answered, and it almost seemed 
as if he was going to pat the ruffian on the 
shoulder, ‘ but we want to take a head or so 
in return.’ He smiled genially into the 
wicked face, and actually turned his back 
upon the man and walked in through the 
gate, as if entering the compound of an old 
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friend. Perhaps something told him that I 
had a hand on the butt of my revolver. 

“We had entered the stockade, an enclo- 
sure of some size, in the middle of which 
stood a bungalow which had once been 
pretty, and which was evidently far older 
than the structure surrounding it. There 
was not a soul in sight; yet one had the 
feeling of furtive eyes peering from behind 
slanted jalousies. Lynch looked about him 
critically. 

“* Quite like an Australian ranch-house, is 
it not, doctor?’ he remarked ; then turned 
sharply to our host. ‘Have you ever been 
in Australia, friend McAdoo ?’ 

“One could see the man’s heavy jowl 
drop a trifle beneath his coarse red beard ; 
his face looked flaccid—just for the second, 
and then the blood came pouring back until 
the veins across the side of his forehead 
became distended. His pale little eyes 
began to dance, just as those of a hog when 
he is about to make a rush—you know the 
look. 

“* Where is Mr. Cullen, the missionary ?’ 
asked Lynch, sharply, and at this direct 
question the congestion of McAdoo’s face 
faded in blotches, and the glitter of his eyes 
changed to a gleam of cunning. 

“* He’s gone away, leavin’ me in charge of 
the station; and now, if ye'll kindly step 
inside ’—the brute actually mustered a sort 
of grin, which was no doubt intended for an 
expression of good-will—‘ I'll leave ye for a 
minute or two.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Lynch, calmly. 
‘Dr. Leyden will wait here on the 
veranda, but I believe that I will go with 
you, if you don’t mind. I should like to look 
around a bit.’ 

“*There’s little enough to see,’ growled 
McAdoo, but his tone was growing wary. 
‘I'll ask ye to bide here for a bit.’ 

“* Thanks,’ said Lynch, and there was 
actually a sing-song tone of sarcastic ennui in 
his voice ; ‘but I’ve conceived such a fond- 
ness for your society that I really can’t bear 
to have you out of my sight, friend McAdoo. 
We'll go together ; the doctor does not mind 
being left alone.’ 

“This to that desperado whom we both 
believed to be an escaped Australian convict, 
whose presence in the mission-house was still 
to be explained. Lynch was armed, of 


course—armed with one of the big revolvers 
your cowboys carry, and, in fact, he had been 
a plainsman for a while after leaving college, 
and I knew that, for all his languid air, if 
McAdoo had laid a hand on the butt of 
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either of the two revolvers which he carried 
he would be a dead: man before the weapon 
was half drawn, for Lynch was a master of 
your Western American art of lightning 
extermination. It did not seem to me, how- 
ever, that this would help matters much, as 
I had seen that the man kept a swarm of 
Malays about him ; and Malays, even when 
ill-treated, are apt to be faithful brutes if the 
master who ill-treats them inspires their 
respect, as no doubt McAdoo must, or he 
would have been dead long before. 

“ McAdoo did not permit himself another 
exhibition of badly-suppressed rage ; the 
situation was growing too serious for such 
petty self-indulgence. Instead he assumed 
an air of awkward good-nature, which was far 
more sinister. 

““* Please yourself,’ said he, and walked 
away toward the gate, with Lynch at his 
side ; this time, however, I observed that my 
companion went out /as¢. 

“When they had disappeared I entered 
the silent house. My fever would not mount 
until late in the evening, and in the mean- 
time, though very weak, I was able to get 
about. I went into the first room, which 
appeared to be a library and living-room. 
I had been in hundreds of such rooms in 
mission-houses the world over. The same 
classic pictures, the same neat rows of classic 
and unread books, and the same little heaps 
of much-read periodicals from ‘home.’ Then 
there were the local curios draped over the 
photographs of smug-faced relatives. Every- 
thing was in perfect order ; there had been 
little traffic in that room since the departure 
of the former occupants. 

“T passed from that to a room beyond, 
which I saw at a glance had been the 
missionary’s study. There was here the same 
hushed waiting. One of the drawers was 
opened and there was a sharp line of dust 
across the papers within. There was a 
native-made waste-basket half filled, and on 
top was an envelope with an English stamp 
addressed to ‘ Rev. R. M. Cullen.’ 

“A man of method, as the order of his 
effects proclaimed him to be, would never 
have left his house without putting away his 
personal effects, doctor, so I decided to 
rummage. I knew that missionaries invariably 
kept journals for the sake of subsequent 
writing, if nothing else. I reasoned that this 
diary would be in the desk, probably under 
lock and key, so I tried the different drawers 
and found one of them locked. When I had 
prised it open with my hunting-knife I found 
the journal.” 
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Leyden paused to light a fresh cigar, which 
I knew would go out after the first three puffs. 
Some of the smoke must have found its way 
into his trachea, for he coughed once or twice 
before proceeding. 

“T am a hardened old campaigner, doctor, 
and I have never had much sympathy with 
missionaries, but I will confess that as I read 
the poor chap’s journal my throat swelled 
until it was diff- 
cult to swallow. 
Perhaps it was 
because I was 
weakened by 
my fever ; at any 
rate, I must con- 
fess that when I 
had finished it 
the tears were 
pouring down 
my face. It was 
the record of a 
Christian hero, 
doctor ; a Chris- 
tian martyr as 
well, as I dis- 
covered on read- 
ing the record 
of the last four 
days. 

“First there 
had been three 
in the family j 
the missionary, [3 
his wife,.and a 
daughter, whom, 
as I read on, I 
discovered to be 
a deaf-mute. 
Within the last 
year the wife had 


died, and not 
long after her 
death McAdoo 


had come up the 
river, ‘ prospect- 
ing,’ as he said. At this time the missionary 
was planning to return to England. 
“McAdoo had remained a month with the 
missionary, during which time their relations 
had grown ‘somewhat strained.’ He had 
then departed, as Mr. Cullen hoped, for 


good, but only a fortnight before our arrival, 
doctor, he had returned with the news that 
there was a trading schooner at the mouth of 
the river, and that the captain had agreed to 
give Mr. Cullen and his daughter a passage 
to Batavia, whence they could take a steamer 
McAdoo kindly offered to 


to Amsterdam. 









““] READ THE POOR CHAP’S JOURNAL.” 
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assume charge of the mission until he should 
hear from Mr. Cullen. In the meantime, 
however, the missionary had decided to 
remain, at hearing which McAdoo ‘was 
unable to conceal his disappointment.’ 

“ The following day McAdoo came to Mr. 
Cullen and advised him to leave, saying that 
he feared there was a plot among the natives 
to kill him. Mr. Cullen scoffed at these 
fears. The day after 
that he had a quarrel 
with McAdoo, and 
ordered him to leave 
the premises finally. 
The last words 
in the diary 
were : “To my in- 
finite relief, the 
man McAdoo 
has gone down 
the river, and I 
pray that I may 


never see _ his 
wicked face 
again !’ 


“T arose 
quickly, shoved 
the diary in my 


pocket, and 
made for the 
rear of the 


house. I passed 
through what 
had been the 
dining-room on 
my way—ach ! 
that was where 
the wretch had 
nested ! Some- 
thing, supersti- 
tion, distaste—I 
do not know 
what—had kept 
him away from the more in- 
timate retreats of his victim 

—but the dining-room!—I 
have seen more cleanly barracoons ! 

“Rustlings had preceded me as I_ moved 
through the house; they do in Oriental 
houses, you know, doctor, just as they do in 
the forest—wherever furtive beings hold their 
existence. Now I moved too rapidly for 
these rustlings, and in the kitchen I came 
upon some frightened Dyak servants—three 
women and an old man. 

“Take me to your mistress,’ I said to 
one of the women, and I said it kindly, but 
I do not think that I have ever seen more 
fright on a woman’s face. After all, doctor, 














to witness the horror of someone else is far 
more gruesome than the thing itself, is it not?” 

I thought of the look I had once seen in 
the eyes of a man whose shoulder had been 
carried away by a piece of shrapnel, as he 
had glanced down and seen his wound. 

“ Nothing is more contagious than dread,” 
I murmured. 

“So I discovered a few moments later,” 
muttered Leyden. “The woman led me to 
a hut a hundred yards behind the bungalow— 
a well-furnished hut; I think it may have 
been the mission hospital—and there I found 
the daughter—the deaf-mute 









“THERE I FOUND THE DAUGHTER—THE DEAF-MUTE.” 


“Of course,” he went on, in a careless 
sort of way, “I could talk with her; for 
although my ten modern languages and 
some twenty dialects all are spoken with the 
mouth, there is one dialect which is universal 
—and that is spoken with the eyes! We 
had a little conversation in this tongue, 
and then I sat down beside her and 
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patted her hands and made her actually 
smile. They are simple folk—those on 
whom the hand of God has been heavy 
in this regard. Perhaps they are above 
these mundane things—but at the time I did 
not look at it in this way. Instead, I went 
back to the bungalow and waited with some 
impatience for the return of Lynch and 
McAdoo, and—will you believe it, doctor? 
—just at this time, when I needed myself the 
most, these accursed plasmodia malariz, or 
whatever kind or species of fission-fungi it 
may be, began to start their segmentation, 
and segregation, and prolification in my blood- 

vessels, and I could feel the delirium 

creeping up my spine to my brain, 

just as some poor wretch of a 
Passamaquoddy might have felt 
the fifty-foot rise of the 
Fundy tide creeping up his 
spine when some coterie of 
tribal enemies had staked 
him out on the flats at low 
water, except that in his 
case it was cold and in 
mine it was red-hot. 

“T had not long to wait, 
however. Back they came, 
McAdoo sullen but studious, 
and Lynch smiling and talk- 


ing as if he were the 
honoured guest. I noticed 
that his holster was un- 


buckled, however, and while 
he had been away I had 
entertained no fears for his 
safety—because, you see, I 
had heard no shot. Our co- 
operation was really quite 
admirable. 

“* Lynch,’ said I, and it 
seemed to me as if my voice 
came from a very great 
distance—the fever, doctor, 
not emotion, I beg you to 
believe ; I was never more 
composed mentally in my 
life—‘ Lynch,’ said I, ‘ will 
you and Mr. McAdoo 
kindly come into the 
library? There are some 
matters which I wish to discuss with you 
both.’ It was growing dark then, so I 
clapped my hands—dquite softly, but a servant 
flitted out of the shadow like a bat. The 
tension was high in that bungalow that night. 

“ * Bring lights,’ I said. 

“* And food,’ suggested Lynch. 

“*The food can wait,’ I muttered, fighting 
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hard against the inclination to sleep—to 
drowse—to be let alone, to enjoy my intoxi- 
cation in peace. ‘Come into the parlour,’ I 
said, and Lynch told me afterwards that my 
manner was as snappish .as a dog with 
distemper. 

“* After you, friend McAdoo!’ said Lynch, 
rhymingly, and the accursed jingle got caught 
up in the swirl of ideas racing through my 
fevered brain, so that while I talked I kept hear- 
ing, over and over, ‘After you, friend McAdoo 
—after you, friend McAdoo—after you’— 
Ugh! What is more frightful than trying to 
do mental work in the face of a delirium ? 

“TI am not clear as to just what McAdoo 
said: it was Lynch who made the opening 
move, and this time he did not say, ‘ After 
you, friend McAdoo!’ He drew his revolver 
and waved McAdoo to a large lounging- 
chair. I shall never forget that chair; it 
was a home-made, or rather a native-made, 
chair like those one sees to-day, with a back 
the angle of which is regulated by a rod 
behind, which is dropped into notches—you 
know the kind. At the top there was a little 
pillow for the head to rest against; a little 
‘baby-blue’ pillow, and it was hollowed in 
the middle where poor Cullen’s head had 
rested—and worn until the fabric held in a 
streaky sort of way that showed the white 
beneath. It was probably made in England 
by some girl parishioner, and there was some- 
thing in its homeliness that made me feel as 
the diary had. 

“Tt was crushed beneath McAdoo’s great 
shoulders as he sank into it—and he did 
sink, doctor, as if he had been hamstrung. 
In the middle of the room there was a little 
bamboo table on which the servant was 
about to set the lamp, but Lynch motioned 
to place it on a shelf behind him. He him- 
self sat at the table facing McAdoo, his back 
straight, as the back of a _ thoroughbred 
should be, and the revolver lying in his hand 
near the middle of the table. 

“T walked up to him, staggering a little, 
and threw down the diary. 

“* What is this ?’ asked Lynch. 

“*After you, friend —the diary of the 
Rev. R. M. Cullen! What do you think it is— 
a skull?’ I snapped. He raised his eyebrows. 

“* There is a divan at the end of the room, 
doctor,’ he said, without taking his eyes from 
McAdoo. ‘Lie there, if you please, during 
our proceedings.’ There was a cold, official 


note in his voice which seemed to recall the 
shuffle of heavy feet, whispers, whimpers, 
somnolence, on one side of the room, and 
nerves stretched like the strings of a violin 
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on the other. Dulled as I was I could see 
that it brought back something to McAdoo, 
for it was at these very first words that he 
began to slump, doubly armed from the start as 
he had been, surrounded by his servants and 
in the house which he had claimed as his own. 

“Then Lynch began to read—intently, and 
with no apparent thought of the man opposite 
him. I had sunk ina heap on the divan, 
deliciously relaxed, leaving it all to Lynch, 
and humming to myself, ‘ After you, friend 
McAdoo’—to myself, as I thought, until 
Lynch remarked, coldly, ‘Doctor, kindly 
refrain from interrupting the reading of the 
testimony.’ Then I subsided, very much 
embarrassed. 

* Ach! how I see it now, doctor, just as I 
saw it then; as if I was standing apart—a 
fourth person regarding the other three— 
Lynch with the light behind him, his face in 
the shadow, carefully reading the journal, and 
apparently oblivious to the fully-armed giant, 
who appeared to have shrunk on sinking 
into the chair of his late victim, apparently 
oblivious of me also as I lay muttering on the 
divan at the end of the room and rousing 
myself at longer intervals as the conflagration 
within my veins gained headway. The servant 
in placing the lamp upon the shelf had moved 
a little clock which had run down, and the 
jar had set it ticking, and this and the sharp 
rustle as Lynch turned the leaves were the 
only noises in that room—unless my mutter- 
ings were audible, which may have been. 

“Such a fever as mine is like a fire, 
doctor ; it leaps upward, then sinks, flickers, 
smoulders for a while, and then bursts out to 
rage with fresh fury. It was in one of these 
lapses, one of these returns almost to the 
normal, that Lynch finished his perusal. 

“TI opened my eyes as he laid down the 
journal with a smart slap. Lynch had turned 
half-way in his chair, and the yellow light 
brought out in sharp profile his straight brow, 
short, aquiline nose, and firm, legal mouth and 
chin. There is a forensic type just as there 
is any other type, and this was Lynch’s, 
except that there was in him an element of 
the terse and martial rather than the Parlia- 
mentary. His revolver was lying in the 
centre of the table, and his sinewy hands 
were in front of him, just beneath his chin, 
the finger-tips touching, the elbows on the 
arms of his chair. 

“ McAdoo was in the same position—the 
position of the rabbit confronted by the stoat, 
shoulders hunched, head sunk, muscle-heavy 
arms hanging limp outside the arms of the 
chair, utterly relaxed, yet held half bent by 


























the contraction of 
the biceps ; and so 
utter was this relax- 
ation that the hands 
seemed swollen, the 
veins on the backs 
stretched to burst- 
ing. His bloodshot 
eyes were fastened 
on the revolver in 
front of him, which 
was nickelled and 
threw the limpid 
lamplight from its 
separate planes in 
steady tongues of 
flame. Perhaps it 
was this that held 
him ; the hypnosis ; 
thesomnambulizing 
of the optic nerve. 

“*Where is the 
daughter of Robert 
Cullen?’ asked 
Lynch, crisply. 
McAdoo started ; 
his great head was raised with a jerk of such 
suddenness that one could almost hear the 
creak of the cervical vertebre. And his 
voice! Ah, it was ridiculous! You have 
heard the whistle of this steamer, doctor, 
when on entering a port the cord is pulled 
while the whistle is still filled with the water 
of condensation? It was such a noise. 

“*Where is the daughter? Answer me, 
man!’ said Lynch, sharply. 

“T clapped my hands, and one of the soft- 
footed women slithered to the door of the 
room. It was the same‘who had taken me 
to the deaf-mute girl. 

“* Bring your mistress hither,’ said I. The 
woman vanished. 

“Our speech had brought a change in 
McAdoo. The lustreless look had left his 
eyes, and even in my benumbed condition 
I detected a twitching of his thick fingers. 

“* After you——’ I began, thickly, then 
realized that I was talking nonsense ; but 
Lynch also had seen the movement. His 
hand fell upon the revolver. 

“*If you move a muscle you are a dead 
man, friend McAdoo,’ he said, softly. ‘I 
fear that you are no better than a dead man 
as it is, but I should advise you not to bring 
the matter to a climax until all the evidence 
is in.’ 

“We waited in silence—even the clock 
had stopped its ticking. The journal was 
lying on the table. Lynch, I remember, was 
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“*tr YOU MOVE A MUSCLE YOU ARE A DEAD MAN, FRIEND MCADOO," HE SAID, SOFTLY.” 


twisting the ends of his wiry moustache with 
his free hand. Perhaps the tension had 
cleared my head ; perhaps the drugs, taken, 
as usual, four hours before the paroxysm was 
due, were beginning to act ; at any rate, my 
mind was active—abnormally so. 

“ The crisis had passed with McAdoo ; he 
was no longer held by shock, surprise, rage, 
the psychic force of the man in front of him, 
or the hypnotizing force of the shining 
weapon. ‘The little bullet in the weapon 
was all that held him now—and I do not 
think that it would have held him long 
—in that position, for he had the pluck of 
a pig, and his eyes were beginning to 
dance again when there was a rustle in the 
doorway, and a white-clad figure paused on 
the threshold. 

“T looked at her face, and the sight of it 
chilled the fever in my blood and whipped 
the mist of delirium from my brain. When 
I had seen her before it had been the face 
of a beautiful child—a frightened, wretched 
child; but now it was different. Lynch 
saw it too—just the swiftest glance, and 
then his keen eyes flew back to the man, 
who was only awaiting his opportunity. 
Afterwards I learned that Lynch possessed 
the science of the sign language practised by 
these folk ; he possessed also the science of 
developing upon his brain an instantaneous 
photograph taken with the eyes, and this 
science made the first unnecessary, for you 
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see, doctor, the girl was looking at her 
father’s murderer ! Ah ! how true it is, as you 
said a little while ago, that the horror reflected 
from the eyes of another is far more dreadful 
than the thing itself ! 

“Lynch made a movement of dismissal 
with his hand ; a judicial gesture which told 
me that it was over, the verdict rendered, 


“HE PITCHED FORWARD AND I SCRAMBLED TO MY FEET.” 


sentence pronounced—but I was puzzled for 
the next step. 

“* Take her back,’ I said to the servant. 

“*Dr. Leyden,’ said Lynch, ‘do you 
feel that you are in possession of your 
faculties?’ My head was roaring like a 
Ttataract, my skin like ice, and my bones were 
smouldering coals, but my brain was clear— 
for the moment—too clear. 

“* Quite,’ I answered, ‘in so far as this 
man is concerned.’ 

“*What is your opinion? What course 
would you advise in the matter ?’ 

“*] would advise shooting him,’ said I. 
‘ He requires to be shot, and I do not think 
that we should waste much time about it. If 
you do not care to shoot him, I will do so 
myself,’ I added. Personally, his death was 
necessary to our safety in a way, yet that did 
not occur to me. I was thinking of the diary, 
the little blue pillow, and the deaf-mute girl. 

“* Tt makes no difference,’ said Lynch, and 
his hand tightened on the stock of the 
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revolver ; then suddenly he paused—and I 
guessed why. 


“**She cannot hear,’ I said. ‘She is deaf.’ 


«That is so—I overlooked the fact,’ said 
Lynch, softly. 

“McAdoo was watching Lynch in a fasci- 
nated way—and I was watching McAdoo. 
When the report came he pitched forward, 


and I scrambled to my feet and rescued the 
little blue pillow.” 

Leyden was silent—and so was I. He did 
nothing, said nothing ; but we both sat and 
watched the growing lights in the sea, the in- 
crease in the phosphorescence as the moon set. 

“Tt was really a very simple matter,” said 
Leyden, lightly, “‘and it has always been a 
source of satisfaction to me. It was all so 
sensible ; so many fools would have wanted 
to give the brute a chance. Lynch had the 
right idea; he did not even invite any 
closing remarks ; the only one that was really 
a propos was made by his Colt and was quite 
unanswerable. 

“Would you believe it, doctor, the people 
were sufficiently Christianized to regard the 
whole thing as a visitation? Not a soul was 
in sight when we left, taking the girl with 
us. Lynch himself conducted her back to 
England and placed her in an institution. 

“Yes, the trip was a success. My anthro- 
pologist thought so, I thought so, Lynch 
thought so, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the semi-civilized Dyaks, who 
still slip through the shadows and peer 
between the jalousies of the ruined mission- 
house at the thing which is, perhaps, still 
held in that ample chair, think so as well.” 
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SIR JOHN AIRD, Bart., M.P. 


Te) IR JOHN AIRD, first baronet, 

ity M.P. for North Paddington, and 

head of the firm of John Aird 

' and Sons, contractors, was born 

on the 3rd of December, 1833. 

His grandfather was a Scottish artisan, who 
left his native 


Copenhagen, Moscow, and several towns in 
France, Italy, and Brazil; and the great 
waterworks at Calcutta. Further, in con- 
junction with Sir John Kelk, Messrs. Aird 

carried out the Millwall Docks. 
On the death of his father Sir John entered 
into partnership 








county of Ross and 
found employment 
in London on the 
Regent’s Canal, 
then. in course 
of construction. 
He lost his life 
in an accident, 
leaving behind him 
a young son who 
was destined to 
become the founder 
of a firm now 
world-famous. 

It was he: who 
was responsible 
for the building 
of the Inter- 
national Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde 
Park in 1851; 
but it was his 
son, the present 
baronet, who had 
charge of it, 





with Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, and the 
firm became known 
as Lucas and Aird. 
Among their under- 
takings may be 
mentioned the con- 
struction of the 
Metropolitan and 
St. John’s Wood 
Railway, the Ham- 
mersmith and other 
extensions of the 
District Railway, 
the Royal Albert 
Docks, Tilbury 
Docks, and several 
provincial railways. 

But the most 
colossal piece of 
work to which Sir 
John set his hand 
was the damming 
of the Nile, by 
which the  super- 














fluous waters of the 





and who super- 
intended the sub- 
sequent recon- 
struction of the building at Sydenham, where 
it has long since been familiar as the Crystal 
Palace. 

Most of Sir John’s boyhood was spent at 
Greenwich. He was educated privately, and 
immediately upon leaving school he joined 
his father in business. The various important 
Works with which he has since been asso- 
ciated include the first waterworks at Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen, and Berlin ; gasworks in 
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AGF 16, 
From a Drawing by John Orchard. 


river when in flood 
were husbanded in 
a vast artificial’ lake one hundred and forty 
miles long, and afterwards distributed over 
some hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
by a huge network of irrigating watercourses. 
Some idea of the effect of such an achieve- 
ment on the fertility of Upper Egypt may be 
gathered from the- fact that while the cost of 
the work was estimated at five millions, over 
twenty thousand men being engaged in the 
operations, it was calculated that the benefit 
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accruing to Egypt was 
worth eighty millions at 
the least. 

Two dams were con 
structed. The upper 
one, which is said to 
be the largest in the 
world, is at Assouan, 
where the first Nile 
cataract occurs, and 
the smaller one at 
Assiout. It was in 
connection with _ this 
stupendous work that 
Sir John Aird _ was 
decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the 
Medjidieh. A very in- 
teresting picture in the 
offices of the firm in 
Great George Street 
shows the commence- 
ment of this unique 
construction, while Sir 
John Aird, easily distin- 


guishable by his flowing beard, is seen in the 
midst of a group of engineers and officials. 


In 1rgo1 it was 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 3). 





In 1887 Sir John— 
then Mr. Aird — was 
returned as Conserva- 
tive member for North 
Paddington. In 1900 
he was elected first 
Mayor of Paddington, 
and in the following 
New Year the dignity 
of a_baronetcy was 
conferred upon him by 
the late Queen. He is 
a Lieutenant - Colonel 
in the Engineer and 
Railway Volunteer Staff 
Corps, he is on the 
Court of Lieutenancy 
of the City of London, 
and in Masonry is a 
Past - Master of the 
Prince of Wales Lodge 
and a_ past Grand 
Deacon. 

In addition he is the 
inventor of a steam 


navvy, which was most successfully used in the 
construction of the Manchester Ship Canal. 


His country 





seat is at Wilton 





decided by the 
City of Bristol to 
construct a new 
dock at Avon 
mouth. It was 
to be known as 
the Royal Ed 
ward Dock, and 
the contract was 


placed with 
Messrs. John 
Aird and Sons, 


the present title 
of the firm, the 
first sod being 
cut by H.R.H. 
the Prince’ of 
Wales on March 
4th, 1902. 

Sir John Aird 
was married at 
the early age of 
twenty-two to the 
daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, 
of Lewisham, and 
a son named 
John, after his 
father and grand 











Park, Beacons 
field, and his 
beautiful house 
in Hyde Park 
Terrace bears 
witness to his 
, artistic tastes and 
love of pictures. 
In the celebrated 
French Room 
one wall is almost 
entirely covered 
by Mr. Orchard- 
son’s picture of 
Mme. Récamier’s 
salon ; andamong 
other well-known 
pictures in Sir 
John’s possession 
are Marcus 
Stone’s “ Falling 
Out” and “Re- 
conciliation,” 
Frank Dicksee’s 
“ Chivalry,” Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s 
“Sheep Stealer,” 
and Poole’s 
“Lion in the 











father—was born 





to them in 1861. 


From a) 
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SIR JOHN AIRD, BART. M.-P. 


SIR JOHN AIRD, BART., M.P.—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sona. 
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MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT—PRESENT DAY. 
Photo. Copyright by Francesa B, Johnston. 














From 


received an 


is, through no 
fault of her 
own, a victim of high 
position. Such an offer, 
if tendered to a maid of 
less degree, would be 
laughed at for a day and 
then forgotten, but when 
offered to the daughter 
of the President of the 
United States it becomes 
another matter. The 
Press seizes upon it with 
avidity. The telegraph 
buzzes with the delicious 
bit of gossip, and amused 
Continents pause to think 
of consequences. 

Well, this daughter of 
a President is not only 
pretty, but sensible, and 
the episode ended—so it 
is reported — with her 
sage remark, “I guess 
the Sultan has enough 
wives,” and the blow to 
Royalty was softened by 
diplomacy. The whole 
thing came about in this 
way. Miss Alice Roose- 










velt was, at the time, on 
an important tour in the 
Philippine Islands, whither 
she had gone in the com- 
pany of Mr. Taft, the 
present Secretary of War, 
and late Governor of those 
troublesome __ possessions. 
[Everywhere had this party 
been the recipients of 


HE young lady who recently 


from the dusky Sultan of Sulu 


Photographs supplied by G. G. 


offer of marriage to Manila. 


MISS ROOSEVELT. 





























AGE 3. 
From a Photograph. 


AGE 16. 
From a Photo. by Clinedinat, 


Bain, New York. 

special honour, particularly in their progress 
The Mikado received them at 
dinner, and for the first time in several 


hundred years ordered 
his private park to be 
opened to foreigners. 
Later, at a banquet given 
by Premier Katsura, she 
had her health proposed 
by the Premier himself. 
It was, of course, a 
tribute to father rather 
than to daughter, but it 
made a deep impression. 
And the party embarked 
for Manila. 

At Jolo the Sultan 
had arranged an elabor- 
ate entertainment = in 
honour of his guests, 
and after sitting on the 
grand - stand with Mr. 
Taft and Miss Roose- 
velt, and giving them 
many presents, told the 
young lady that his 
people liked her, and 
asked her to remain. 
But, as everyone now 
knows, it was not to be. 

Miss Alice Roosevelt 
is twenty - one, having 
been born in February, 
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1884, the only child of her 
father’s first marriage. Her 
mother was a Miss Lee, 
of Boston, who died shortly 
after Alice was born. Thus, 
from babyhood almost, she 
has grown up with her 
father’s second family, and, 
having been carefully 
trained and educated in 
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her girlhood, dropped happily, on the 
occasion of her father’s advancement, into an 
important place as “ Daughter of the White 
House.” How important it is Americans 
alone know. For many years the White 
House had known 
few children. The 
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how to dress. And those who know her 
best say she is unspoiled by all her honours. 
Even the visit of Prince Henry to America, 
when she was asked by the German Emperor 
to break a bottle of German wine upon 
the bow of the 
Meteor, did not turn 








last of importance 
had been “ Nellie” 
Grant, child of the 
nation, and so _ be- 
loved that no news- 
paper of the time 
was complete with- 
out some mention 
of her daily doings. 
Maybe you see 
now why the new 
“ Daughter of the 
White House” 
attains to such pub- 
licity. When she 
made her début at 
the New Year’s 
Reception in 1902 
the papers were full 
of it. When, for 
reasons of State, 
she failed to attend 
the Coronation 
ceremonies, those 
reasons were given 
in full. And end- 
less gossip clings 
to her every move- 
ment. If she plays 
with her Angora 
cat at Oyster Bay, 
or rides her Ken- 
tucky-bred mare in 
the park, or travels 
at unlawful speed 
in her motor - car, 
the reporter is there 
to tell you all about 
it. And when she 





her head. She 
accepted the posi- 
tion gracefully and 
fulfilled it grace- 
fully. What the 
papers said about it 
didn’t matter. The 
Kaiser, at all events, 
was pleased, for he 
gave her a bracelet 
bearing a miniature 
of himself set in 
diamonds. 

As becomes the 
daughter of such a 
father, Miss Roose- 
velt takes keen 
enjoyment in out- 
door life, and before 
she went to Wash- 
ington had shown 
great aptitude for 
golf, tennis, rowing, 
and other sports. 
She is also a good 
horsewoman, and 
likes a spin with her 
brothers at Oyster 
Bay. It was one of 
these brothers, by 
the way, whom she 
helped to nurse 
back to life when 
he was ill at Groton 
School. 

Miss Alice is 
above the 
medium height, 
and very grace- 








ful. Her eyes 





goes to the 
Philippines, the 








are blue, her 
manner free . 











things that 





happen to her 
are told to all 
the world. It 
is merely be- 
cause she is 
the “ Daughter 
of the White House,” and she can’t help 
herself. 

She is simply having a good time— 
that’s all. She is attractive, and she knows 


From a Photo. by Frances B. Johnston. 





from affecta- 
tion. She can 
talk, paint, 
play the piano, 
and she is 
fond of read- 
ing. But she gets little opportunity now 
to indulge in hobbies. Society has 
claimed her for the next three years, at 
least. 


















}UFUS DANIEL ISAACS, K.C., 
M.P., one of the most youthful and 
certainly the most picturesque of 
figures at the English Bar to-day, 
was born in London on the roth 
of October, 1860, being the second son of 
a successful City fruit merchant. He was 
educated at University College School, 
London, and afterwards in Brussels and 
Hanover, thus acquiring a sound knowledge 
both of French and 
German. An amus- 


MR. RUFUS ISAACS, K.C., M.P. 


of Killowen in its palmiest days. In a 
knowledge of financial and commercial law 
he is, perhaps, unsurpassed. 

The day and the hour when he became 
famous would be difficult to quote, but 
although he had been previously engaged in 
many celebrated cases, he- leapt into special 
prominence in the Whitaker Wright trial ; and 
his brilliant, searching cross - examinations, 
so trying to a hostile witness, have passed 

into a byword. He 
has on this count 








ing and perhaps not 
uninstructive _ story, 
viewed in the light 
of later events, is 
told of the com- 
mencement of his 
Brussels school-days. 
He and his elder 
brother were placed 
in the same school, 
and about a fortnight 
after their arrival 
their father was 
hastily summoned 
from London by the 
principal, who ex- 
plained that the 
young Isaacs were 
the brightest and 
most intelligent boys 
he had ever seen, 
but that he could 
not keep them both 

their energy being 
too much for him. 
Rufus was therefore 
removed to another 
school on the other 





been likened to a 
hawk fixing its prey, 
and finally swooping 
down upon it with 
deadly and unerring 
aim. His intellectual 
and somewhat ascetic 
cast of countenance 
and piercing black 
eyes no doubt assist 
the aptness of the 
simile. 

Yet he never bul- 
lies a witness. He 
may be severe at 
times, but it is never 
by hectoring that he 
achieves his end. He 
prefers rather to issue 
the courteous invita- 
tion, “Come, reason 
with me and be un- 
done!” He stands, 
when pleading, with 
one foot on his seat 
and an elbow on his 
knee, and so leans 
forward and talks to 




















side of Brussels, and 
one trusts the peda- 
gogue recovered. 

Returning to London in his twentieth year 
he entered the Stock Exchange, where he 
worked for some years, being remarkable 
even then for his mastery of figures. 
Ultimately he quitted the Stock Exchange 
for the Bar, to which he was called not 
long after his marriage in 1887. His wife, 
née Alice Edith Cohen, was also the child of 
a City merchant. 

Mr. Isaacs’s progress in his legal career 
was rapid enough to be almost phenomenal. 
He took silk in 1898, and his practice to-day 
is said to equal that of the late Lord Russell 


From a Photo. by) AGE 3. 


the witness, the judge, 
or jury, as the case 
may be, with a charm 
and fascination of word and manner, backed 
up by subtle logic and far-reaching know- 
ledge, such as few know how to resist. 

Mr. Isaacs has a_ singularly graceful 
way of conceding a point in court which 
strengthens rather than weakens him in the 
eyes of the jury. Over and over again, in 
glancing through the reports of the Whitaker 
Wright trial, one comes across these two 
sentences :— 

Mr. Walton: “I object.” 

Mr. Isaacs: “I do not insist.” 

Similarly, in another case, he was pursuing 
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a line of argument disapproved of by the 
Mr. Isaacs pressed his point, the 
judge was equally unyielding, and for a 


judge. 


moment extreme tensidn prevailed in court. 
Then, with a pleasant laugh, and the remark, 
“We will not quarrel, my lord,” counsel 
gave way. 
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the hour when most people abandon them- 
selves either to rest or recreation, he settles 
down to read briefs for the ensuing day, appa- 
rently digesting them in sleep, for he wakes in 
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The success 





which means money 
spells hard work in 
most professions, 
and the popular fal 
lacy that when you 
have once attained 
eminence your days 
of labour are ended 
is never more strik- 
ingly disproved than 
in the case of a suc- 
cessful barrister. Mr. 
Isaacs works both 
day and night. From 
ten in the morning 
till four in the after- 
noon he is in court, 
and after that con- 
sultations with solli- 
citors and _ clients 


keep him busy till 








the morning with 
all the facts and the 
details mapped out 
before his mental 
vision, and his plan 
of campaign 
decided upon. 
Under the. circum- 
stances he has little 
time to devote to 
other pursuits, and 
his work is his only 
hobby. He does, 
however, the things 
that most men do 
— ie. plays golf 
and tennis, cycles, 
rides, and rows, and 
he is, as may easily be 
imagined, a brilliant 
conversationalist. 

Mr. Isaacs was elec- 











close on 


seven 





ted Liberal M.P. for 





o'clock. From a Photo, by) 


Then, at 
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| Watton Adams. Reading in 1904. 
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MR. RUFUS ISAACS, K.C., M.P.—PRESENT DAY, 
From @ Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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MISS CORA MARIE ARNOLD, ONE OF THE RICHEST HEIKESSES 
IN AMERICA, WHO HAS RENOUNCED HER TITLE TO MILLIONS 
IN ORDEK TO MARRY AN INDIAN CHIEP. 


From a Photograph 


ISS CORA MARIE ARNOLD, 
a young and gifted American 
woman of Denver, and daughter 
of an old aristocratic family, is 
the heroine of one of the prettiest 
romances of modern times. 

Miss Arnold is a much-courted belle, and 
has set the heart of many a swain aching. 
At last she has surrendered, not to one of 
her train of admirers, but to an alien. It is 
a Red Man, Chief Albino Chavarria, of 
Santa Clara, who has won this fair maid, 
and in giving her heart into his keeping Miss 
Arnold also gives up her title to her father’s 
wealth, for Mr. Arnold says that from the 
moment his daughter becomes Chavarria’s 
wife he will disown her. 

She will shortly leave her home at 1,419, 
Welton Street, Denver, U.S.A., and start her 
life anew in a little adobe house among the 
Indians of Santa Clara. The date of the 
wedding has not yet been announced, but 
indications point to an early day. 

There is no prettier romance found in song 
or story than that of this lovely heiress and 
her proud Indian chief. It reads like a page 
from some old-world fiction. 

It was several years ago, when the Indians 
of Santa Clara camped in Denver while they 
gave exhibitions of horsemanship, that Miss 
Arnold met her “ soul-mate.” She says that 
she “thrilled” the instant Chief Chavarria 
vaulted into position on his horse’s back, 





Wonders of the World. 
WHO WILL 


MARRY AN INDIAN CHIEF. 





her :— 
As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto a man is woman. 
Though she bends him she obeys him, 
Though she leads him yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other. 

So absorbed was she in watching every 
movement of the chief that she failed to note 
how the horses were closing in about her. 
Around and around raced the steeds and 
their riders, and Chavarria became lost to 
view among the flying hoofs, fluttering 
ribbons, and swinging blankets. 

As Miss Arnold turned to rejoin her 
friends she felt herself lifted from the ground 
and gently swung aside. On dashed the 
mounted Indian whose horse in another 
instant would have flung Miss Arnold to the 
earth. 

It was Chief Chavarria who had saved her 
life, and it was on the camping-ground in the 
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CHIEF ALBINO CHAVARRIA, MISS ARNOLD'S FUTURE HUSBAND. 


From a Photograph. 


and these lines from Longtellow came to 
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midst of the wild excitement of a horse-race 
that the first chapter of Miss Arnold’s love- 
story opened. 

From this point the story of Miss Arnold’s 
romance may be given to the public in that 
lady’s own words. 


After the Festival of Mountains and Plains 
was over I wandered around with my Kodak 
taking pictures of groups of the participants, 
and I must confess to keeping a sharp look- 
out for Chief Chavarria. - Finally I saw him 
conversing with a young man who I learned 
was his nephew. Finding that he could 
speak English, I approached him and asked 
for what sum his uncle would permit. his 
picture to be taken. The young fellow 
translated my request and returned to me 
with permission to 
take the picture. 
Albino Chavarria 
has since told me 
that he said to his 
nephew, “I do 
not want any 
money; I want 
her.” The nephew, 
however, was dis- 
creet. 

The chief was 
delighted when I 
promised to send 
him the pictures 
if they turned out 
well. They proved 
excellent, and I 
fulfilled my _ pro- 
mise. This started " jyom a) 
a delightful but 
rather difficult correspondence. I did not 
know Chavarria’s language and he could 
not write mine. He could write a little 
Spanish, but this did not help matters, 
for I was not proficient in that language. 
Well, 1 wrote my letters in English and the 
Government teacher at the fued/o translated 
them into Spanish for Chavarria. He also 
put the replies into English for me, and thus 
we grew to know each other. 

I told Albino Chavarria that I would 
study Spanish, and after a while I was able 
to write directly to him. My letters were 
full of mistakes, but he could read them, 
and that was enough. One day a letter 
came which brought with it the scent of a 
rose-garden. When I inquired if it were 
some perfume which had a scent so like a 
rose, Chavarria told me he had put a fresh 
rose in the box where he kept his writing- 


THE INDIAN SETTLEMENT IN SANTA CLAKA WHERE THEY WILL LIVE 
WHEN MARRIED. 
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paper. I tell this to show the zsthetic side 
of the man, a side with which the world 
never credits an “Indian.” People say, in 
consternation, “How can you marry an 
Indian?” An Indian! I wish people could 
feel with me that he of whom I write is not 
only an Indian, but that he is also a man. 

Possibly a brief sketch of the life of 
Chavarria may give my friends an insight 
into the character of this man, for whom I 
have the profoundest respect and in whom 
I put absolute faith. 

When the last century had run about two- 
thirds of its course a little Indian lad was 
herding his father’s cattle in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, in Northern New Mexico. 
His name was Albino Chavarria, and not far 
away was his home in the pued/o of Santa 
Clara —a_ little 
village of adobe 
houses. 

His father, or, 
to be more exact, 
his step-father, 
was somewhat 
advanced in years, 
and it was neces- 
sary for the little 
lad to do whatever 
work required 
much activity. 
This cut him off 
from going to 
school, but to a 
child who is fond 
of study every- 
thing helps him 
on his way. Nature 
was kind to him. 
He learned about the things that grow, about 
animals, and about the stars. His mind was 
quick and receptive and his memory good. 
Later, when he had an opportunity to learn 
from books, the training he had received 
from Nature was of great help to him. 

As he grew older, many a wild, unruly 
horse knew what it was to come into contact 
with his power. Then the wild creatures, to 
their surprise, found they had been struggling 
against a friend. Kindness has always been 
one of his chief characteristics. 

At the age when most young men are 
thinking of marrying, Albino Chavarria was 
working to support his widowed sister and 
her three little children. 

He is loved by all who know him, and I 
shall find a welcome in Santa Clara among 
his people for his sake at first, and later, I 
hope, for my own. 


| Photograph. 
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On the West Coast of Africa under the 
rule of Madagascar, where no horse can be 
obtained for love or money, exists what is 
undoubtedly the strangest military body in 
the world. Thirty-five swarthy cavalrymen, 
armed formidably, sit on thirty-five stoical 
oxen harnessed for battle, and the seventy 
men and beasts make a spectacle not quickly 
forgotten as they go through their manceuvres. 

The Hon. J. G. Gallieni, Governor- 
General of Madagascar, instigated this inno- 
vation in African warfare, and Lieutenant 
Sluzansky, of St. Marie de Morvay, a 
province just outside of Madagascar, was put 





in charge of the corps. He had been trained 
with the French troopers who use oxen for 
mounts, and it was not long before he had 
his corps of natives well drilled, not only for 
military duty, but for police work. Thus this 
unique cavalry serves a double purpose. 

The natives who man these queer beasts, 
so unlike the Arabic steed famed in song and 
story, are known as the Sakalavas, and are 
the most warlike tribe in the country. 

These semi-savage soldiers ride barefooted 
without stirrups. The oxen are neither 
slow nor easily frightened, and they have 
proved most intelligent. They are powerful 
beasts, and possess great fortitude and 
endurance. Lacking fear in battle, and 
advancing with great speed upon an oppo- 
sing army, their horns pointing forward, 
they would create great havoc among horse 
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-THE OXEN CAVALRY OF 





THE ONLY OXEN CAVALRY IN THE WORLD. 
From a Photograph 
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cavalry. They soon learn to respond of their 
own accord to bugle-call, and it is not unusual 
for a well-trained ox to trot off to roll-call un- 
mounted, if its owner happens to be over- 
sleeping himself. 

Charging with heads lowered is part 
of the drill, and an exciting part, too, for 
the onlooker. A band of natives mounted on 
their oxen stand at attention some hundred 
feet apart from a like number similarly 
mounted. At the given signal they rush at 
each other, the oxen with their heads lowered 
ready to strike, the natives with their spears 
grasped firmly and eyes fixed on the oncoming 
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“foe.” They come to a sudden halt about 
three feet apart, wheel, and canter back to 
position, where they right-about-face and 
make ready for the second charge. To one 
watching it seems as though the two corps 
must of a certainty go crashing into each 
other, and this is what sometimes does happen 
in the early drills. These accidents never 
result in serious mishaps, however, and amid 
great yelling of natives, sounding of bugles, 
snorting and stamping of oxen, the cavalry is 
always brought back to position and order 
once more wrought out of chaos. 

The natives soon learn to mount, vault, 
dismount, and wheel, and the oxen are never 
many lessons behind them. Three months 
is the time allowed in the training of this 
cavalry, and they are always ready for 
exhibition drill at the end of that time. 




































BESS, THE COW WHO HAS A THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THE BANK. 


From a Photograph. 


PENNSYLVANIA has four favoured animals, 
beasts that will go down in the history of 
the brute creation as the moneyed Croesuses 
of their family. They are, respectively, one 
horse, one cow, and two cats. They are 
all heirs or heiresses in their own right. 

Ten thousand American dollars have been 
willed to the horse, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the use of an estate valued at that sum ; 
the cats have fallen heir and heiress re- 
spectively to about the same amount; and 
there is deposited a thousand dollars in 
hard cash in a Philadelphia bank to the 
credit of Bess, the cow. 

This cow is a fine Jersey, owned by Mrs. 
George Chew, of Germantown, and because 
she saved the life of her owner’s only grand- 
son she will live a life of ease. 
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BILL, AND THE HOUSE AND ESTATE TO WHICH HE WAS LEFT HEIR. 





WORLD. 


When little Harold Chew 
was a baby of three weeks 
he became so ill that the 
physicians ordered him_ to 
be put on a diet of one cow’s 
milk. Cow after cow was 
tried, only to be rejected 
despairingly as her milk dis- 
agreed with baby Harold. 

Finally Bess was secured, 
and the babe took as kindly 
to her milk as do most child- 
ren to their natural food. 
Upon this milk the youngster 
flourished and grew. When 
he was a sturdy boy of two 
years Bess was pensioned 
by the grateful grandmother, 
one thousand dollars (£ 200) 
being put to her account in 
a Philadelphia bank. She 
and her offspring are to be placed at the 
service of the sick babies in the vicinity, not 
one cent being charged for the milk sought 
for the little ones. ‘Thus Bess is a philan- 
thropist as well as an heiress. 

When she has outlived her usefulness 
the one thousand dollars with accumulated 
interest will be used to keep her in comfort. 
It is not believed that the principal will 
have to be touched; the capital will be 
handed down to the daughter who takes her 
place, and so the fund will be kept for the 
cows and the babies. 

The lucky horse is Bill by name, and 
he was the favourite of Mrs. Alexander 
Snodgrass, of York, Pa. When Mrs. Snod- 
grass’s will was read after her recent death, 
this is the clause that created talk: “To my 
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horse, Bill, I bequeath my entire ten 
thousand dollars (two thousand pounds) 
estate, to be held in trust during his life by 
my nephew, George Snodgrass.” 

The will went on to state that Bill should 
receive every luxury and should be accorded 
full run of the York farm, or, if removed to 
the farm of Mr. George Snodgrass, he should 
have his stall and stable arranged just as he 
had always been accustomed to them. He 
is to receive a “loving burial” at death. 


BLACKIF, ONE OF THE HEIRS TO THE THREE-STORY HOUSE. 
From a Photograph 


A plain marble slab, with date of birth and 
death and the one inscription, “ Bill, a faithful 


friend,” is to mark his resting-place. Small 
wonder that Bill is to-day the most exten- 
sively-talked-of horse in the States. 

Now, while Bill is enjoying a life of luxury 
in York, Pinkie and Blackie are dwelling 
in equally sumptuous ease in Wilkesbarre. 
They are not Angora cats either, nor yet 
beauties; nor even prize-winners in_ the 
pedigree line, these favoured pets, but just 
plain cats. But one is an heir, the other an 
heiress, in his and her own right. 

These two were the household companions 





PINKIE, THE OTHER HEIR TO THE HOUSE. 


From a Photograph. 
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THE HOUSE LEFT TO THE TWO CATS. 
From a Photograph. 


of Mr. Benjamin Dilley, recently deceased, a 
well - known philanthropist of Wilkesbarre, 
and during his life they had every luxury 
known to catdom. His will leaves to them 
the home they have known from kittenhood 
and the constant attendance of the house- 
keeper, who is familiar with their likes and 
dislikes, and who is accustomed to pamper 
them as though they were favoured mortals. 

Blackie and Pinkie are still in the flower 
of their youth, so they will hold undisputed 
sway of their sumptuous homes for many 
years to come, unless some unforeseen acci- 
dent occurs. 

Very different is the comfort of their 
present existence to that of their kittenhood, 
or perhaps we should limit the comparison to 
Pinkie, for Blackie was a well-cared-for kitten. 

Both these cats are Jerseyites. It was a 
stormy summer evening when Pinkie, so called 
because of the colour of her little cold nose, 
made her appearance in the Dilley family. 

The Dilleys were passing the sum ner at 
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their cottage at Atlantic City, and Mrs. 
Dilley had just stepped out on the piazza to 
note the progress of the storm, when she 
heard a plaintive “‘ meow,” and found a much- 
bedraggled, very forlorn-looking little kitten 
rubbing coaxingly against her feet. 

The little animal was fed and housed for the 
night, and as no owner put in aclaim she soon 
became a member of the Dilley household. 

The following year, upon going again to 
their cottage at the seaside, the Dilleys were 
presented with a little coal-black kitten, 
which soon made friends with Pinkie. 

After a while there came a litter of kittens, 
three of which, when they were grown suff- 
ciently to leave home, were taken*by Mr. 
Dilley to his place of business. They 
frisked around his office as much at home in 
the business world as were their parents in 
the social, in Market Street. These three 
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“WHaT’s wrong with you?” once asked 

Talleyrand, coming upon a friend who looked 

harassed. Already the dukedom had been 

wrenched from the First Napoleon’s favourite 

Minister. But the circumstance never got 
the upper hand of Talleyrand. 


From a] 


“Enough, I should say,” answered the 
friend, gloomily. “I’m worrying my life out. 
Can you advise me?” 

Quick as a flash Talleyrand replied, “Go 
on; worry your life out if you enjoy that sort 


THE DON’T-WORRY CLUB ON AN OUTING. 
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cats have also been provided for in Mr. 
Dilley’s will. 

Blackie is distinguished for his cleverness, 
and two of his tricks are often spoken of by 
friends of Mr. Dilley, with whom it was a 
case of “love me, love my cats.” One 
relates to a trick he played on Pinkie. This 
latter puss was sleeping soundly upon a 
cushion to which Blackie had taken a fancy. 
He endeavoured without success to drive her 
off. Finding force and coaxing without 
avail, he evidently decided to try strategy. 
Giving a “meow,” he raced off down the 
front stairs. Of course, Pipkie scampered 
after to discover the cause of the excitement. 
Blackie tore through the lower hall out into 
the kitchen, up the back stairs, and into the 
sitting-room, where he calmly took posses- 
sion of the coveted cushion. Pretty clever 
for an ordinary cat! 


DON’T-WORRY CLUB. 


of death. Some people do. If you do not 
enjoy it, stop it. Other people do that. 
Looking at it from a common-sense view- 
point, what do you gain by encouraging such 
a disease? Stop it. That’s my advice.” 
“Yes, stop it; that’s the advice of the 
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Don’t-Worry Club of Philadelphia,” remarked 


Mr. F. J. Dormer when interviewed regard- 
ing this remarkable organization. “‘ Don't 
worry,’—that’s our watchword ; and, although 
this Philadelphia club is the only one of its 
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kind in existence, 
we are anxious to 
make it national— 
international, for 
that matter. It 
has only one rule 
— ‘Don’t worry.’ 
That rule must be 
strictly adhered to, 
however. It must 
be carried out in 
spirit as well as in 
the letter. The 
laugh which is 
forced to the lips 
must eventually 
come from the 
heart, from the 
philosophical 
mind. 

“There are at 
present seventy 
five members in our Don’t-Worry Club, and it 
goes without saying that they are jolly good 
fellows. We have regular weekly meetings, 
but the rules of the club are for every-day 
use and not only for meeting nights. A 


heavy fine is imposed upon every member 


found guilty of worrying. If he becomes an 
old offender he is expelled, with the blessed 
privilege of nominating someone else more 
worthy to take his chair. Every member, 
therefore, is a detective on the watch for 
offenders ; this acts as a stimulus to each 
and all not to offend. An expelled member 
may be put up for re-election and voted in if 
he shows that he has mended his ways, for 
it is not the object of the club to limit its 
membership. Rather the reverse. ‘The 
more the merrier’ is, indeed, our motto. 

“Our regular meeting nights are for the 
purpose of investigating the troubles of the 
members of the club and of devising ways 
and means of lightening them. By this it 
will be seen that the club does not make its 
members heedless of the cares of the world. 
It enables them to look all such worries 
squarely in the face, and to put up a cheerful 
fight against them. 

“Every member of the Don’t-Worry Club 
is encouraged to relate on meeting nights 
any troubles, financial, social, or personal, 
which may have befallen him during the 
week, the only stipulation being that he must 
relate them in a frank, honest manner, free 
from any tinge of whining or grumbling. It 
is then the delight of the other members of 
the club to offer substantial suggestions for 
relief. As many heads are better than one 
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THE BANJO AND GLEE MEMBERS OF THE DON T-WORRY CLUB. 
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in any kind of problem, a fellow who comes 
to the club just on the ragged edge of worry 
never fails to leave it cheered and confident, 
ready to meet the world with a courageous 
smile once more. 

“Tt is a pretty generally acknowledged 
fact that Fate oftenest tosses her golden 
apples to those who snap their fingers and 
laugh at her slaps. And so the Don’t-Worry 
Club is a pretty flourishing organization. 

“We have physicians, professors, bankers, 
business men, men of affairs—in fact, all 
kinds and conditions of men—in our club, 
and there is not a situation that cannot be 
met. A man out of work and down on his 
luck does not remain so long if he belongs to 
the Don’t-Worry Club, for we are banded 
together to help each other, and when 
seventy-four men start out to help the 
seventy-fifth there is always something to 
be done, and that right quickly. 

“Another rule of the club is that no man 
shall take his worries home. He has to 
pledge himself to encourage cheerful con- 
versation in the home. If he recounts any 
bit of ill-luck to his family it must be done 
cheerfully and in the spirit of confidence that 
it can be dispelled, and not from a desire to 
grumble. Each member is put on his honour 
in this respect. Also each member pledges 
himself to look about him and to lighten in any 
way possible another man’s burdens, whether 
he belongs to the Don’t-Worry Club or not. 

“The wives of the members are becoming 
enamoured of the idea and have formed a 
ladies’ auxiliary, with the same rules and same 
mottoes as those of the parent club,” 
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aR. BOB GRUMMIT sat in 

the kitchen with his corduroy- 

clad legs stretched on’ the 

fender. His wife’s half-eaten 

dinner was getting cold on the 

table; Mr. Grummit, who 

was badly in need of cheering up, finished 

her half-empty glass of beer and wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand. 

“Come away, I tell you,” he called. 
“ D’ye hear? Come away. You'll be locked 
up if you don’t.” 

He gave a little laugh at the sarcasm, and 
sticking his short pipe in his mouth lurched 
slowly to the front-room door and scowled at 
his wife as she lurked at the back of the 
window watching intently the furniture which 
was being carried in next door. 

“Come away or else you'll be locked 
up,” repeated Mr. Grummit. “You mustn’t 
look at policemen’s furniture ; it’s agin the 
law.” 
_ Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but, throw- 
ing appearances to the winds, stepped to the 
window until her nose touched, as a walnut 
sideboard with bevelled glass back was 
tenderly borne inside under the personal 
Supervision of Police-Constable Evans. 
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“'They’ll be ’aving a pianner next,” said 
the indignant Mr. Grummit, peering from the 
depths of the room. 

“They've got one,” responded his wife ; 
“there’s the end of it stickin’ up in the van.” 

Mr. Grummit advanced and regarded the 
end fixedly. ‘“ Did you throw all them tin 
cans and things into their yard wot I told 
you to?” he demanded. 

“He picked up three of ’em while I was 
upstairs,” replied his wife. “I ’eard ’im tell 
her that they’d come in handy for paint and 
things.” 

“'That’s ’ow. coppers get on and buy 
pianners,” said the incensed Mr. Grummit, 
“sneaking other people’s property. I didn’t 
tell you to throw good ‘uns over, did I? 
Wot d’ye mean by it?” 

Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but watched 
with bated breath the triumphal entrance of 
the piano. The carmen set it tenderly on the 
narrow footpath, while P.C. Evans, stooping 
low, examined it at all points, and Mrs. 
Evans, raising the lid, struck a few careless 
chords. 

“Showing off,” explained Mrs. Grummit, 
with a half turn ; “and she’s got fingers like 
carrots.” 


Copyright, 1905, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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“It’s a disgrace to Mulberry Gardens to 
‘ave a copper come and live in it,” said the 
indignant Grummit ; “and to come and live 
next to me /—that’s what I can’t get over. 
To come and live next door to a man wot 
has been fined twice, and both times wrong. 
Why, for two pins I’d go in and smash ’Iis 
pianner first and ’im after it. He won't live 
‘ere long, you take my word for it.” 

“Why not?” inquired his wife. 

“Why?” repeated Mr. Grummit. “Why? 
Why, becos I'll make the place too ’ot to 
hold him. Aijn’t there enough houses in 
Tunwich without ‘im a-coming and _ living 
next door to me?” 

For a whole week the brain concealed in 
Mr. Grummit’s bullet-shaped head worked in 
vain, and his temper got correspondingly bad. 
The day after the Evans’ arrival he had 
found his yard littered with tins which he 
recognised as old acquaintances, and since 
that time they had travelled backwards and 
forwards with monotonous regularity. They 
sometimes made as many as three journeys 
a day, and on one occasion the heavens 
opened to drop a battered tin bucket on the 
back of Mr. Grummit as he was tying his 
bootlace. Five minutes later he spoke of the 


outrage to Mr. Evans, who had come out to 


admire the sunset. 

“T heard something fall,” said the con- 
stable, eyeing the pail curiously. 

“ You threw it,” said Mr. Grummit, breath- 
ing furiously. 

““Me? Nonsense,” said the other, easily. 
“T was having tea in the parlour with my 
wife and my mother-in-law, and my brother 
Joe and his young lady.” 

“Any more of ’em?” demanded the 
hapless Mr. Grummit, aghast at this list of 
witnesses for an alibi. 

“Tt ain’t a bad pail, if you look at it 
properly,” said the constable. “I should 
keep it if I was you ; unless the owner offers 
a reward for it. It'll hold enough water for 
your wants.” 

Mr. Grummit flung indoors and, after 
wasting some time concocting impossible 
measures of retaliation with his sympathetic 
partner, went off to discuss affairs with his 
intimates at the Bricklayers’ Arms. The 
company, although unanimously agreeing 
that Mr. Evans ought to be boiled, were 
miserably deficient in ideas as to the means 
by which such a desirable end was to be 
attained. 

“Make ’im a laughing-stock, that’s the 
best thing,” said an elderly labourer. “The 
police don’t like being laughed at.” 
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“’Ow?” demanded Mr. Grummit, with 
some asperity. 

“There’s plenty o’ ways,” said the old 
man. “I should find ’em out fast enough 
if I ’ad a bucket dropped on my back, I 
know.” 

Mr. Grummit made a retort the feebleness 
of which was somewhat balanced by its 
ferocity, and subsided into glum silence. 
His back still ached, but, despite that aid to 
intellectual effort, the only ways he could 
imagine of making the constable look foolish 
contained an almost certain risk of hard 
labour for himself. 

He pondered the question for a week, and 
meanwhile the tins—to the secret disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Evans—remained untouched 
in his yard. For the whole of the time he 
went about looking, as Mrs. Grummit 
expressed it, as though his dinner had dis- 
agreed with him. 

“T’ve been talking to old Bill Smith,” he 
said, suddenly, as he came in one night. 

Mrs. Grummit looked up, and noticed 
with wifely pleasure that he was looking 
almost cheerful. 

“ He’s given me a tip,” said Mr. Grummit, 
with a faint smile ; “a copper mustn’t come 
into a free-born Englishman’s ‘ouse unless 
he’s invited.” 

“Wot of it?” inquired his wife. “ You 
wasn’t thinking of asking him in, was you ?” 

Mr. Grummit regarded her almost playfully. 
“If a copper comes in without being told to,” 
he continued, “he gets into trouble for it. 
Now d’ye see ?” 

“But. he won’t come,” said the puzzled 
Mrs. Grummit. 

Mr. Grummit winked. “Yes ’e will if you 
scream loud enough,” he retorted. “‘ Where’s 
the copper-stick ? ” 

“Have you gone mad?” demanded his 
wife, “or do you think I ’ave?” 

“You go up into the bedroom,” said Mr. 
Grummit, emphasizing his remarks with his 
forefinger. “I come up and beat the bed 
black and blue with the copper-stick ; you 
scream for mercy and call out ‘ Help!’ 
* Murder!’ and things like that. Don’t call 
out ‘Police!’ cos Bill ain’t sure about that 
part. Evans comes bursting in to save your 
life—I’ll leave the door on the latch—and 
there you are. He’s sure to get into trouble 
for it. Bill said so. He’s made a study 0’ 
that sort o’ thing.” 

Mrs. Grummit pondered this simple plan so 
long that her husband began to lose patience. 
At last, against her better sense, she rose and 
fetched the weapon in question. 
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“ And you be careful what you’re hitting,” 
she said, as they went upstairs to bed. “‘ We'd 
better have ‘igh words first, I s’pose ?” 

“You pitch into me with your* tongue,” 
said Mr. Grummit, amiably. 

Mrs. Grummit, first listening to make sure 
that the constable and his wife were in the 
bedroom the other side of the flimsy wall, 
complied, and in a voice that rose gradually 
to a piercing falsetto told Mr. Grummit things 
that had been rankling in her mind for some 
months. She raked up misdemeanours that 
he had long since forgotten, and, not content 
with that, had a fling at the entire Grummit 
family, beginning with her mother-in-law and 
ending with Mr. Grummit’s youngest sister. 
The hand that held the copper-stick itched. 

“Any more to say?” demanded Mr. 
Grummit, advancing upon her. 

Mrs. Grummit emitted a genuine shriek, 
and Mr. Grummit, suddenly remembering 
himself, stopped short and attacked the bed 


** MR. GRUMMIT, SUDDENLY REMEMBERING HIMSELF, STOPPED SHORT AND ATTACKED 
” 
THE BED WITH EXTRAORDINARY FURY. 


with extraordinary fury. The room resounded 
with the blows, and the efforts of Mrs. Grum- 
mit were a revelation even to her husband. 

“I can hear ‘im moving,” whispered Mr. 
Grummit, pausing to take breath. 
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“ Mur—der !” wailed his wife. “ Help! 
Help ! » 

Mr. Grummit, changing the stick into 
his left hand, renewed the attack ; Mrs. 
Grummit, whose voice was becoming ex- 
hausted, sought a temporary relief in moans. 

“ Is—he—deaf?” panted the wife-beater, 
“or wot ?” 

He knocked over a chair, and Mrs. 
Grummit contrived another frenzied scream. 
A loud knocking sounded on the wall. 

“ Hel-—_ip !” moaned Mrs. Grummit. 

“Halloa, there!” came the voice of the 
constable. ‘ Why don’t you keep that baby 
quiet? We can’t get a wink of sleep.” 

Mr. Grummit dropped the stick on the 
bed and turned a dazed face to his wife. 

“* He—he’s afraid—to come in,” he gasped. 
“Keep it up, old gal.” 

He took up the stick again and Mrs. 
Grummit did her best, but the heart had 
gone out of the thing, and he was about to 
give up the task as 
hopeless when the 
door below was heard 
to open with a bang. 

“Here he is,” cried 
the jubilant Grum- 
mit. “Now!” 

His wife responded, 
and at the same mo- 
ment the bedroom 
door was flung open, 
and her brother, who 
had been hastily 
fetched by the neigh- 
bours on the other 
side, burst into the 
room and with one 
hearty blow sent Mr. 
Grummit sprawling. 

“ Hit my sister, 
will you ?” he roared, 
as the astounded 
Mr. Grummit rose. 
“Take that!” 

Mr. Grummit took 
it, and several other 
favours, while his 
wife, tugging at her 
brother, endeavoured 
to explain. It was 
not, however, until 
Mr. Grummit claimed 


the usual sanctuary of the defeated by refusing 
to rise that she could make herself heard. 
“Joke?” repeated her brother, incredu- 


lously. “ Joke?” 
Mrs. Grummit in a husky voice explained. 
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Her brother passed from incredulity to 
amazement and from amazement to mirth. 
He sat down gurgling, and the indignant face 
of the injured Grummit only added to his 
distress. 

“ Best joke I ever heard in my life,” he 
said, wiping his eyes. “Don’t look at me 
like that, Bob ; I can’t bear it.” 

“ Get off ’ome,” responded Mr. Grummit, 
glowering at him. 

“There’s a crowd outside, and half the doors 
in the place open,” said the other. “ Well, it’s 
a good job there’s no ‘arm done. So long.” 

He passed, beaming, down the stairs, and 
Mr. Grummit, drawing near the window, 
heard him explaining in a broken voice to 
the neighbours outside. Strong men patted 
him on the back and urged him gruffly to 
say what he had to say and laugh afterwards. 
Mr. Grummit turned from the window, and 
in a slow and stately fashion prepared to retire 
for the night. Even the sudden and startling 
disappearance of Mrs. Grummit as she got 
into bed failed to move him. 

“ The bed’s broke, Bob,” she said, faintly. 

“ Beds won’t last for ever,” he said, shortly ; 
“sleep on the floor.” 

Mrs. Grummit clambered out, and after 
some trouble secured the 
bedclothes and made up 
a bed in a corner of the 
room. In a short time 
she was fast asleep ; but 
her husband, broad 
awake, spent the night in 
devising further imprac- 
ticable schemes for the 
discomfiture of the foe 
next door. 

He saw Mr. Evans next 
morning as he passed on 
his way to work. The 
constable was at the door, 
smoking, in his _ shirt- 
sleeves, and Mr. Grum- 
mit felt instinctively that 
he was waiting there to 
see him pass. 

“T heard you 
night,” said the con- 
stable, playfully. “ My 
word! Good gracious !” 

“ Wot’s the matter with 
you?” demanded Mr. 
Grummit, stopping short. 

The constable stared 
athim. “She has been 
knocking you about,” he 
gasped. 


last 
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ha’ been you screaming, then! I thought it 
sounded loud. Why don’t you go and get a 
summons and have her locked up? I should 
be pleased to take her.” 

Mr. Grummit faced him, quivering with 
passion. “Wot would it cost if I set about 
you ?” he demanded, huskily. 

“Two months,” said Mr. Evans, smiling 
serenely ; “ p’r’aps three.” 

Mr. Grummit hesitated and his fists 
clenched nervously. The constable, loung- 
ing against his door-post, surveyed him witha 
dispassionate smile. ‘That would be besides 
what you’d get from me,” he said, softly. 

“Come out in the road,” said Mr. Grum- 
mit, with sudden violence. 

“It’s agin the rules,” said Mr. Evans ; 
“sorry I can’t. Why not go and ask your 
wife’s brother to oblige you ?” 

He went in laughing and closed the door, 
and Mr. Grummit, after a frenzied outburst, 
proceeded on his way, returning the smiles 
of such acquaintances as he passed with an 
icy stare or a strongly-worded offer to make 
them laugh the other side of their face. The 
rest of the day he spent in working so hard 
that he had no time to reply to the anxious 
inquiries of his fellow-workmen. 
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He came home at night glum and silent, 
the hardship of not being able to give Mr. 
Evans his deserts without incurring hard 
labour having weighed on his spirits all day. 
To avoid the annoyance of the piano next 
door, which was slowly and reluctantly yield- 
ing up “ The Last Rose of Summer” note by 
note, he went out at the back, and the first 
thing he saw was Mr. Evans mending his 
path with tins and other bric-a-brac. 

“Nothing like it,” said the constable, 
looking up. “Your missus gave ’em to 
us this morning. A little gravel on top, and 
there you are.” 

He turned whistling to his work again, and 
the other, after endeavouring in vain to frame 
a suitable reply, took a seat on an inverted 
wash-tub and lit his pipe. His one hope was 
that Constable Evans was going to try and 
cultivate a garden. 

The hope was realized a few days later, and 
Mr. Grummit at the back window sat gloating 
over a dozen fine geraniums, some lobelias 
and calceolarias, which decorated the con- 
stable’s plot of ground. He could not sleep 
for thinking of them. 

He rose early the next morning and, after 
remarking to Mrs. Grummit that Mr. Evans’s 
flowers looked as though they wanted rain, 
went off to his work. The cloud which had 
been on his spirits for some time had lifted, 
and he whistled as he walked. he sight of 
flowers in front windows added to his good 
humour. 

He was still in good spirits when he left 
off work that afternoon, but some slight 
hesitation about returning home sent him to 
the Bricklayers’ Arms instead. He stayed 
there until closing time, and then, being still 
disinclined for home, paid a visit to Bill 
Smith, who lived the other side of Tunwich. 
By the time he started for home it was nearly 
midnight. 

The outskirts of the town were deserted 
and the houses in darkness. The clock of 
Tunwich church struck twelve, and the last 
stroke was just dying away as he turned a 
corner and ran almost into the arms of the 
man he had been trying to avoid. 

“ Halloa !” said Constable Evans, sharply. 
“Here, I want a word with you.” 

Mr. Grummit quailed. “With me, sir?” he 
said, with involuntary respect. 

“What have you been doing to my 
flowers ?” demanded the other, hotly. 

“Flowers ?” repeated Mr. Grummit, as 
though the word were new to him. 
“Flowers? What flowers ?” 

“You know well enough,” retorted the 
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constable. “You got over my fence last 
night and smashed all my flowers down.” 

“You be careful wot you’re saying,” urged 
Mr. Grummit. “Why, I love flowers. You 
don’t mean to tell me that all them beautiful 
flowers wot you put in so careful ’as been 
spoiled ?” 


“You know all about it,” said the 
constable, choking. “I shall take out a 
summons against you for it.” 

“Ho!” said Mr. Grummit. “And wot 


time do you say it was when I done it ?” 

“ Never you mind the time,” said the other. 

“Cos it’s important,” said Mr. Grummit. 
“My wife’s brother—the one you're so fond 
of—slept in my ’ouse last night. He was ill 
arf the night, pore chap; but, come to think 
of it, itll make ’im a good witness for my 
innocence.” 

“If I wasn’t a policeman,” said Mr. Evans, 
speaking with great deliberation, “I'd take 
hold o’ you, Bob Grummit, and I’d give you 
the biggest hiding you’ve ever had in your life.” 

“If you wasn’t a policeman,” said Mr. 
Grummit, yearningly, “I’d arf murder you.” 

The two men eyed each other wistfully, 
loth to part. 

“If I gave you what you deserve I should 
get into trouble,” said the constable. 

“If I gave you a quarter of wot you ought 
to ‘ave I should go to quod,” sighed Mr. 
Grummit. 

“TI wouldn’t put you there,” said the 
constable, earnestly ; “I swear I wouldn’t.” 

“ Everything’s beautiful and quiet,” said 
Mr. Grummit, trembling with eagerness, 
“and I wouldn’t say a word to a soul. I'll 
take my solemn davit I wouldn’t.” 

“ When I think o’ my garden——” began 
the constable. With a sudden movement he 
knocked off Mr. Grummit’s cap, and then, 
seizing him by the coat, began to hustle him 
along the road. In the twinkling of an eye 
they had closed. 

Tunwich church chimed the half-hour as 
they finished, and Mr. Grummit, forgetting 
his own injuries, stood smiling at the wreck 
before him. ‘The constable’s helmet had 
been smashed and trodden on ; his uniform 
was torn and covered with blood and dirt, 
and his good looks marred for a fortnight 
at least. He stooped with a groan, and, 
recovering his helmet, tried mechanically to 
punch it into shape. He stuck the battered 
relic on his head, and Mr. Grummit fell 
back awed, despite himself. 

“Tt was a fair fight,” he stammered. 

The constable waved him away. “Get 
out o’ my sight before I change my mind,” 
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he said, fiercely ; “and mind, if you say a 
word about this it'll be the worse for you.” 

“Do you think I’ve gone mad?” said the 
other. He took 
another look at his 
victim and, turning 
away, danced fan- 
tastically along the 
road home. The 
constable, making 
his way to a gas- 
lamp, began to in- 
spect damages. 

They were worse 
even than he had 
thought, and, lean- 
ing against the 
lamp-post, he 
sought in vain for 
an explanation 
that, in the absence 
of a prisoner, would 
satisfy the inspec- 
tor. A button 
which was hanging 
by a thread fell 
tinkling on to the 
footpath, and he 
had just picked it 
up and placed it in 
his pocket when a 
faint and distant 
outcry broke upon 
his ears. 

He turned and 
walked as rapidly 
as his condition 
would permit in the direction of the noise. 
It became louder and more imperative, and 
cries of “ Police!” became distinctly audible. 
He quickened into a run, and turning a corner 
beheld a little knot of people standing at the 
gate of a large house. Other people only par- 
tially clad were hastening towards them. The 
constable arrived out of breath. 

“ Better late than never,” said the owner 
of the house, sarcastically. 

Mr. Evans, breathing painfully, supported 
himself with his hand on the fence. 

“ They went that way, but I suppose you 
didn’t see them,” continued the householder. 
“ Halloa!” he added, as somebody opened 
the hall door and the constable’s damaged 
condition became visible in the gas-light. 
* Are you hurt ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Evans, who was trying 
hard to think clearly. 

To gain time he blew a loud call on his 
whistle. 
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“ The rascals !” continued the other. “I 
think I should know the big chap with a 
beard again, but the others were too quick 
for me.” 

Mr. Evans blew 
his whistle again— 
thoughtfully. The 
opportunity seemed 
too good to lose. 

“Did they get 
anything?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not a thing,” 
said the owner, 
triumphantly. “I 
was disturbed just 
in time.” 

The constable 
gave a slight gulp. 
“I saw the three 
running by the side 
of the road,” he 
said, slowly. 
“Their behaviour 
seemed suspicious, 
so I collared the 
big one, but they 
set on me like wild 
cats. They had me 
down three times ; 
the last time I laid 
my head open 
against the kerb, 
and when I came 
to my senses again 
they had gone.” 

He took off his 
battered helmet with a flourish and, amid a 
murmur of sympathy, displayed a nasty cut 
on his head. A sergeant and a constable, 
both running, appeared round the corner and 
made towards them. 

“Get back to the station and make your 
report,” said the former, as Constable Evans, 
in a somewhat defiant voice, repeated his 
story. “You've done your best ; I can see 
that.” 

Mr. Evans, enacting to perfection the part 
of a wounded hero, limped painfully off, 
praying devoutly as he went that the 
criminals might make good their escape. If 
not, he reflected that the word of a police- 
man was at least equal to that of three 
burglars. 

He repeated his story at the station, and, 
after having his head dressed, was sent home 
and advised to keep himself quiet for a day 
or two. He was off duty for four days, 
and, the Zunwich Gasette having devoted a 
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* You mean to 
say I didn’t?” 
demanded Mr. 
Grummit, fero- 
ciously. 

Mr. Evans 
came closer and 
eyed himsteadily. 
“1 don’t know 
what you're talk- 
ing about,” he 
said, calmly. 

Mr. Grummit, 
about to speak, 
stopped appalled 
at such _hardi- 
hood. 

“Of course, 
if you mean to 





say that you 
were one 0’ 
them _ burglars,” 





“HE TOOK OFF HIS BATTERED HELMET AND DISPLAYED A NASTY CUT ON HIS HEAD,” 


column to the affair, headed “A Gallant 
Constable,” modestly secluded himself from 
the public gaze for the whole of that time. 

To Mr. Grummit, who had read the article 
in question until he could have repeated it 
backwards, this modesty was particularly 
trying. The constable’s yard was deserted 
and the front door ever closed. Once Mr. 
Grummit even went so far as to tap with 
his nails on the front parlour window, and 
the only response was the sudden lowering 
of the blind. It was not until a week after- 
wards that his eyes were gladdened by a 
sight of the constable sitting in his yard ; 
and fearing that even then he might escape 
him, he ran out on tip-toe and put his face 
over the fence before the latter was aware of 
his presence. 

“Wot about that ‘ere burglary?” he de- 
manded, in truculent tones. 

“Good evening, Grummit,” said the con- 
stable, with a patronizing air. 

‘*Wot about that burglary?” repeated Mr. 
Grummit, with a scowl. “I don’t believe 
you ever saw a burglar.” 

Mr. Evans. rose and stretched himself 
gracefully. “You'd better run indoors, my 
good man,” he said, slowly. 

“Telling all them lies about burglars,” 
continued the indignant Mr. Grummit, pro- 
ducing his newspaper and waving it. “ Why, 
/ gave you that black eye, 7 smashed your 
‘elmet, 7 cut your silly ’ead open, /——” 

“You’ve been drinking,” said the other, 
severely. 





continued the 
constable, “ why, 
say it and I’ll take you with pleasure. Come 
to think of it, I did seem to remember one o’ 
their voices.” 

Mr. Grummit, with his eyes fixed on the 
other’s, backed a couple of yards and breathed 
heavily. 

“ About your height, too, he was,” mused 
the constable. “I hope for your sake you 
haven’t been saying to anybody else what you 
said to me just now.” 

Mr. Grummit shook his head. 
word,” he faltered. 

“That’s all right, then,” said Mr. Evans. 
“T shouldn’t like to be hard on a neighbour; 
not that we shall be neighbours much longer.” 

Mr. Grummit, feeling that a reply was 
expected of him, gave utterance to a feeble 
“Oh!” 

“No,” said Mr. Evans, looking round dis- 
paragingly. “It ain’t good enough for us 
now ; I was promoted to sergeant this morn- 
ing. A sergeant can’t live in a common place 
like this.” 

Mr. Grummit, a prey to a sickening fear, 
drew near the fence again. “ A—a sergeant ?” 
he stammered. 

Mr. Evans smiled and gazed carefully at a 
distant cloud. “For my bravery with them 


“Not a 


burglars the other night, Grummit,” he said, 
modestly. “I might have waited years if it 
hadn’t been for them.” 

He nodded to the frantic Grummit and 
turned away; Mr. Grummit, without any 
adieu at all, turned and crept back to the 
house. 





Teaching French Pronunciation by Machinery. 


By Grace ELLISON. 


T is an extraordinary fact that 

the Englishman—‘“ gui peut 

tout,” as our neighbours on 

the other side of the Channel 

now so graciously admit—still 

= remains a deplorable linguist. 

But that is not altogether his fault; it is 

rather his misfortune. Wherever he goes he 

generally finds someone who can speak his 

own native tongue, and when he does not he 

gets out of the difficulty so easily that it is 

not surprising to hear him remark, “I really 
cannot spare the time for languages.” 

A Parisian once asked a_ well-known 
French philologist if he 
had ever heard anything 
more pitiful than an 
Englishman murdering 
French. “Ves,” he re- 
plied; “a Frenchman 
murdering English,” and 
there is more than a grain 
of truth in the statement. 
The two languages are 
so entirely different that, 
where accent is at all a 
consideration, both nations 
require long, .careful, and 
accurate study to bring 
them anywhere near the 
desired end. Foreigners, 
even after a long sojourn 
in Paris, are unable to 
speak French correctly. 
“How do you account 
for this?” I asked Abbé 
Rousselot, when I had 
the pleasure of speaking to him in his 
laboratory at the Collége de France, and of 
being initiated into some of the mysteries of 
what might practically be called the new 
science of “practical or experimental 
phonetics.” 

“Simply because they have no ear,” was 
the reply. “The master, as a rule, pro- 
nounces the word, possibly without knowing 
its mechanism himself ; then the pupil gropes 
about till he is able to utter something like 
the same sound, but in nine cases out of ten 
he does not hear the difference. It is as if 
a violinist stood behind a screen, played an 
air, and then, without giving his pupil any 
music, requested him to play the same piece. 
How many would be able to do it ?” 

Abbé Rousselot is a very interesting 


THE INVENTOR, ABBE ROUSSELOT. 
From a Photo. by L. Blane, Paris. 


personage and well known in the Parisian 
University circle. From an early age he had 
a decided taste for languages, but his great 
ambition was to become a missionary. How- 
ever, he was persuaded to join a teaching 
order, and when writing his thesis on the 
dialect of his own native village, Cellefrouin, 
in Charente, he discovered that the study of 
the mechanism of languages should be of 
the highest possible scientific value. From 
that moment he has always kept this idea in 
view. Day after day one will find him 
working away in his laboratory on the per- 
fection of his science and inventing new 
instruments, with the aid 
of which he has done so 
much to benefit suffering 
humanity. 

For besides his lectures 
at the Catholic University 
and the Collége de France, 
in conjunction with Dr. 
Marcel Natier he has 


founded the “ Institut de 
Larangologie et 
phonie,” 


Ortho- 
which now re 
ceives aGovernment grant, 
and where, with the assist- 
ance of instruments, it is 
possible to define and 
correct with precision im- 
pediments of speech, 
defects of hearing, and 
many troubles which 
come from improper 
breathing. The correct 
pronunciation of foreign 
languages, too, is a great feature with Abbé 
Rousselot, whose unique and wonderful 
instruments well deserved the “Grand 
Prix” they won at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. 

Always keeping in mind that speech and 
hearing are closely allied, Abbé Rousselot 
concluded that as the ear is naturally a lazy 
organ, and must be forced to work, the first 
step in that direction should be to appeal to 
the eye. Coming from a part of France 
where the exact value of the liquid L is 
known and appreciated, Abbé Rousselot once 
tried to make some Parisians hear the differ- 
ence between the two L’s. But it was 
impossible. The difference they could not 
hear they had to be shown, and the result of 
this was the utilization of the artificial palate, 
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which English people have found so useful 
in learning to speak French. 

The palate is made in the same way as a 
plate for false teeth, from a model of the 
mouth in gutta-percha, and is generally black. 
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First attempt —the — too 
much lengthened. 


After covering it with kaolin powder, the 
mistress places it in her mouth and produces 
the sound. The pupil does the same ; then, 
when the two palates are compared, one can 
see exactly what movements the tongue has 
made and exactly where it came in contact 
with the roof of the mouth. Above are the 
attempts of an English girl at the pronuncia- 
tion of the French CH. 

At her first attempt at CH, it will be 
seen, she lengthened her tongue too much ; 


then, when this error was pointed out to her, 
the next sound was too broad ; but the young 
lady understood what was wanted, and her 


third attempt was successful. With the 
pronunciation of S the tongue at first un- 
duly touches the front of the palate ; then 
the fear of touching too much in front makes 
the person keep the 
tongue too far back, 
but the happy mean 
is quickly found. 
“One never quite 
loses one’s accent 
when speaking a 
foreign language,” 
says Abbé Rousse- 
lot, “but a great 
number of the com- 
monest faults could 
be avoided if a 
student were shown 
exactly where he 
went wrong. For 
instance, from the 
pronunciation of the 
French TR one can 
generally detect an Englishman, and, after 
all, it is a very trifling fault, the T being 
usually too weak and too backward.” 
Englishmen and Germans make no 
difference between the Y in “il y a” 
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Another attempt—the tongue 
too short. 
MARKINGS LEFT ON THE ARTIFICIAL PALATE BY AN ENGLISH GIRL’S ATTEMPTS TO PRONOUNCE THE FRENCH 
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and the GN in “agneau,” but there is a 
difference which can be seen with the palate. 
To pass on, then, to the other instruments. 
Abbé Rousselot once consented to give 
a course of lectures at the University of 
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The correct pronuncia- 
tion. 


“on.” 


Greifswald, and was then able to experiment 
and draw very valuable conclusions on the 
German methods of pronouncing French. 
For this he used chiefly his instrument for 
writing speech. With its assistance he was 
able to ascertain exactly how much breath 
the Germans waste in articulating the mutes, 
the extraordinary force with which they 
pronounce accentuated syllables, the in- 
sufficient nasality in the nasal sounds, and 
compare the results with experiments he 
had already made with Englishmen, Russians, 
Danes, and Hungarians. 

‘The machine is very interesting and very 
cleverly constructed. As can be seen from 
the accompanying illustration, the person 
about to perform the experiment is seated in 
front of a revolving cylinder, which is covered 
with white paper 
blackened with the 
smoke of a taper. 
The sound received 
from the lips passes 
into a mouthpiece, 
and is led by an 
indiarubber tube 
into an elastic-sided 
air-case or drum, 
which is called the 
“tambour _ inscrip- 
teur.” This obeys 
all the different pres- 
sions by putting a 
small but very sensi- 
tive lever into work, 
a lever which is a 
reed with its end 
sharpened into a pen, and this marks its 
every displacement on the smoked paper. 
The sound received from the nose passes by 
a little glass olive, and is led by another 
indiarubber tube into a “tambour inscripteur,” 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE WRITING MADE ON THE SMOKED PAPER BY THE PRONUNCIATION 
” 


OF THE LETTERS “ PA. 


with pen attached, and a third indiarubber 
tube with a “tambour inscripteur” and pen 
is held against the larynx by an indiarubber 
cravat. ‘hus can be registered simultaneously 
every movement of the tongue, lips, and chest, 
and every vibration of the larynx. The 
cylinder is kept in motion by a clockwork 
system, the movement being regulated by two 
little wings. If the writing is to be kept it is 
cut off, dipped into varnish, and hung up todry. 

If imitation be the highest form of flattery, 
then English people should surely be flattered 
by the number of foreigners in Paris who 
insist on passing as British subjects. Indeed, 
so prevalent has the custom become that, 
wherever British nationality is to be taken 
as sole guarantee for admittance to a public 
function, a passport has now to be demanded 
by the British Embassy. On one occa- 
sion a gentleman visited Abbé Rousselot 
and gave his nationality as American. 
Always keen to perform new experiments 
to the advancement of his science, Abbé 
Rousselot thought it would be interesting to 
compare this gentleman’s pronunciation with 
other examples of American- 
English which he had al- 
ready obtained. After the 
writing had been examined 
it was found that all his 
sounds and vibrations were 
German. There was no 
possibility of concealing his 
nationality any longer, and 
the gentleman confessed 
that his father was German, 
although he himself had 
passed for years, both in 
New York and Paris, as 
American. 

When I first had the plea- 
sure of visiting Abbé Rous- 
selot another abbé was 
present, and welcomed a 
foreigner with almost as 
much zeal as the Abbé 
Rousselot himself. After a 
few moments’ conversation “prom a) 
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with him, however, he 
looked disappointed, and 
frankly confessed that my 
French was not bad enough 
to allow of very valuable 
experiments. Abbé Rous- 
selot himself said nothing 
beyond requesting me to 
articulate “ Papa part pour 
Paris” into the mouthpiece 
of a spirometer. Then, 
when he had performed the same experiment 
himself, it was seen that I had used just 
twice the amount of breath necessary to 
pronounce this sentence correctly. 

In the following illustration the little girl has 
not used enough breath for the correct pro- 
nunciation of the English consonants, as less 
breath is expired in pronouncing French 
consonants than English and German. The 
mistress is showing her the difference by 
measuring, with the assistance of a spirometer, 
exactly how much breath should be employed 
in pronouncing English, French, and German 
consonants. 

Another instrument which has been most 
useful in pointing out to English people the 
weakness of their labial articulation is the 
manometer. A rubber ball is placed at the 
end of a rubber tube, which js fastened on to 
a J-shaped glass tube filled with a red liquid 
and placed in front of a white ruler. The 
mistress places the rubber ball in her mouth, 
and the movement of her tongue and lips 
forces the liquid up the long arm of the tube. 
In the illustration it goes right to the top. 





MISTRESS SHOWING LITTLE GIkKL WITH A SPIROMETER EXACTLY HOW MUCH BREATH 
OUGHT TO BE EXPIRED IN ORDER TO PRONOUNCE CORRECTLY THE ENGLISH CONSONANTS 


AND THE SAME IN FRENCH, (Photograph. 
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THE MISTRESS IS EXAMINING THE TWO PALATES WHICH ARE HEKE SHOWN, THE PUPIL 
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HAS RONOUNCED A FRENCH “yj” 


‘ 


(THE LOWER DESIGN) INSTEAD OF THE ENGLISH ‘‘s” IN “ PLEASURE” (UPPER DESIGN). 
From Photographs, 


he pupil does the same, and, as she has seen 
exactly how far the liquid should rise when 
the words are properly articulated, she can 
see exactly where she goes wrong. 

The “tambour inscripteur” is used to 
prevent nasality. The apparatus consists of a 
rubber ball connected to a drum by a rubber 
tube. A lever attached to the drum makes a 
pointer record its displacements on a dial 
face, the smallest quantity of air being 
sufficient to set the lever in motion. The 
mistress asks the little girl to pronounce a 
sentence in which there is not a single nasal 
sound ; for example, “ Papa part ce soir pour 
Paris.” At first the nasal sound is recorded 
on the dial face, but the fault is quickly 
corrected and the lever does not move. 





THE PUPIL HAS USED A NASAL SOUND WHICH IS RECORDED 
BY THE POINTER ON THE DIAL-PLATE. 


From a Photograph, 


But there are instruments which do not 
always rely on the eye to detect the faults, as, 
for example, the “signal du larynx” and the 
“ diapason,” where the errors are heard, and 
the “guide langue,” which places the tongue 
in a correct position for the pronunciation of 
certain sounds. The “signal du larynx” is 
an instrument which is made of metal, and 
to this a tiny bell is attached by a small 
spring. This is held against the cartilage of 
the larynx, and when the sound OU is 
properly pronounced the bell will ring. 

A small diapason with sliding weights is 
used to measure the exact volume of the 
vowel sounds, and thus teach their proper 
pronunciation. ‘The diapason is held before 
the mouth, and one has to make the effort 





THE PUPIL HAS NOW PRONOUNCED THE WORD CORRECTLY 
AND THE POINTER HAS NOT MOVED. 
From a Photograph. 
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THE LARYNX-SIGNAL AND ITS USE—IF THE WORD “ou 
PROPERLY PRONOUNCED THE BELL WILL RING. 
From a Photograph. 


of pronouncing the vowel without actually 
sounding it. All that is required is the 
vibration of the air coming from the mouth, 
so that the number of the vibrations may be 
registered. The number of vowel vibrations 
varies according to the different part of 
France from which a person comes, so, 
although the English pronunciation of the 
French vowels is very weak, this could 
hardly be counted a very grave error. 
Abbé Rousselot says the correct num- 
bers of simple vibrations in the follow- 
ing sounds are: OU 456, O 912, Al 
824, E 3,648, I 7,296, but the Parisian 
generally puts 1,812 vibrations into his 
A. The pupil must place her tongue 
and lips in such a way as to make 
the diapason resound as much as it 
did before the mistress’s mouth. 

A very curious instrument indeed 
is the “siréne A ondes,” as the name 
itself suggests. When the outline of 
a vowel has been obtained with the 
assistance of the writing - machine 
already described, the sound can be 
reproduced by cutting this outline on 
a metal sheet and then passing the 
edges of the disk before the vent of a 
metal air-case, or “ porte-vent,” as it is 


called. By comparing this sound with 
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that spoken into the mouthpiece of the 
writing-machine one can prove if the writing 
is correct or not. The rotary movement is 
given to the disk by means of a wheel, and 
the air is brought from the bellows by an 
indiarubber tube. With the assistance of the 
“siréne 4 ondes” one can reproduce the first 
sixteen harmonics of a vowel with all 
their different intensity and phasis. The 
person on the right of the photograph is 
turning on the air-tap, whilst the young lady 
is turning the wheel which sets the siréne in 
motion. 

In the centre of the photograph at the 
top of the following page will be seen 
a manometrical capsule. and a series of 
resonators, which together are used to 
find the harmonics of a vowel. The 
manometrical capsule is divided into two by 
a membrane ; on one side a small gas jet is 
burning, on the other may be observed the 
sonorous vibrations. When in the proximity 
of the resonators a note is uttered to which 
they are tuned, they resound, and the move- 
ments of the flame produced by the vibrations 
are received on a revolving mirror. Whilst 
one person turns the mirror, the other 
sounds a vowel, the sounds which are in tune 
with the resonators being marked on the 
mirror in the form of little teeth, more or less 
distinct. 

Flames, too, are used to teach the proper 
working of the larynx in the pronunciation of 
certain sounds. The manometrical capsule 
is fixed before a mirror, which is kept in 
motion by a clockwork system. The two 


tubes which are hanging from the table are 





ONDES, WHICH RErRODUCES THE SIXTEEN HARMONICS 
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FINDING THE HARMONICS OF A VOWE! BY MEANS OF 


From a} AND A MANOMETRICAL CAPSULE. 


connected with the gas, while the other two 
tubes are placed against the larynx to receive 
the vibrations, as shown in the picture below. 
rhe young lady on the left has been asked to 
pronounce a German C, but it is Roman, be- 
cause the larynx vibrated before the consonant 
was uttered, z.e., while the lips were still shut. 
The young lady on the right has pronounced 
a German C, which is produced by the simul- 
taneous action of the larynx and lips. 

Of the value of this correct pronunciation 
of languages, which, after all, Abbé Rousselot 
calls the “cé# accessoire” of his work, too 
much cannot be said. I remember once 
meeting a lady in Paris who had been teach- 
ing French in her own country for years 
with great success, she said, 
although possessing not the 
vaguest notion of its pronuncia- 
tion. When she found, however, 
that her position was not so secure 
as she imagined she decided. to go 
to Paris at once and pass an ex- 
amination in French. Her litera- 
ture was good, her composition, 
grammar, and translation excel- 
lent, but her accent was too bad 
to pass the oral part, which is so 
important in a French examina- 
tion. She was at last persuaded 
to lengthen her stay in Paris and 
devote her whole attention to pro- 
nunciation with Abbé Rousselot’s 
instruments, and, although one 
could never accuse her of speaking 
French like a Parisian, she passed 
a very creditable examination. pentd 


A SEKIES OF RESONATORS 


THE LADIES ARE TRYING TO PRONOUNCE THE GERMAN LETTER “6 


“ How can a person teach 
a language without knowing 
how it is pronounced?” I 
was once asked; and with 
reason. 

“She teaches as she is 
taught,” I replied ; “she knows 
her grammar, she can translate, 
and even pass an examination 
with distinction in languages ; 
and yet, should fate take her 
to the land where those lan- 
guages are spoken, she wi!l be 
unable to make even the 
smallest request.” 

The most important part of 
Abbé Rousselot’s work is the 
successful manner in which he 
is able to cure defects in hear- 
ing, and for this his careful 
study of phonetics has stood 
him in great stead. When the 
drum of the ear has gone a complete cure is 
impossible, but there are many people whose 
auditory organs still possess much latent 
power, and this only needs development. 

“To find the evil and then cure it, alas !” 
says Abbé Rousselot, “is not always possible.” 
At the same time it is satisfactory to note 
when speaking of this work that, where a com- 
plete cure has not been effected, in each case 
the imperfection has been partly removed. 

Abbé Rousselot greatly regrets the incon- 
sistency, and therefore the difficulty, of the 
pronunciation of our English language for 
foreigners. “That difficulty overcome,” he says, 
“the English would be even more masters of 
the world than they are at present.” 


[ Photograph. 
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The Life Story of a Hover-F ly. 


By Joun J. Warp, 


Author of ** Minute Marvels of Nature,” ‘ Peeps into Nature's Ways,” ete. 
Lilustrated from Original Photographs by the Author. 


ROBABLY everybody who 
visits a flower garden from 
early summer until late 
autumn observes at one time 
or another some of the numer- 
ous species of hover-flies— 
curious flies which remain poised over 
flowers by means of the rapid vibrations of 
their wings, and are often mistaken for wasps 
owing to their bodies being similarly banded 
with yellow and black. Not infrequently, 
indeed, this resemblance to their sting- 
protected neighbours causes them to be care- 
fully avoided,  al- 


though they are, IN 0 pte 


fact, quite harmless. 

Even if the garden 
is only a few square 
yards in area, and 
whether it lies at the 
back or front of the 
house, provided there 
are flowers in bloom 
and the weather is 
sunny, you are sure 
to find some of these 
hover-flies ; most pro- 
bably several species, 
differing in size and 
arrangement of 
colour bandings. For 
the smaller kinds are 
not younger ex- 
amples of the larger 
forms, as one might 
at first imagine, but 
entirely different 
species ; small flies 
do not grow into 
larger ones, their full growth being attained 
when they reach the winged state. 

One of the largest and commonest of these 
insects amongst British species is shown in 
illustration Fig. 1, while feeding on nectar 
and pollen from a poppy-bloom. It is the 
life story of an individual of this particular 
species that I propose to relate here, from 
the moment it leaves its minute and beauti- 
ful egg until it acquires its transparent wings, 
which sustain it in almost motionless poise 
above the flower-blooms and, should you 
attempt to touch the insect, convey it away with 
such extraordinary rapidity that you rarely 
know in which direction the fly has escaped. 





FIG. 1.-—THE HOVER-FLVY FEEDING ON POLLEN FROM 
A POPPY-BLUOM, 


However, before making further reference 
to this insect, I want to anticipate what I 
have to say about the hover-fly by reminding 
you of some other less-inviting insects, 
which you will have often regretfully noticed 
on many of your choice plants, known as 
aphides, or green-fly, or, more familiarly, as 
“blight.” The destructive ravages of the 
various species of these insects, and the 
rapid manner in which they multiply, are but 
too well known to flower growers. 

It may not at first be apparent what 
connection the aphides, or green-fly, have 
with the _ hover- 
fly whose life story 
I have here to tell, 
but, for the moment, 
I must ask my reader 
to be content with 
the information that 
hover-flies are among 
the most destructive 
enemies with which 
aphides have to con 
tend. And, strange 
as it may seem, al- 
though these flies are 
continually dealing 
death to the aphides 
at the rate of many 
hundreds per hour, 
yet you never see a 
fly touch or injure a 
single aphis; not 
even if you watch it 
morning, noon, and 
night will you detect 
it in the act. It 
spends its whole 
time, when not resting, in swiftly flying from 
plant to plant, sometimes alighting upon their 
leaves, but more often upon their flowers, to 
feed on the pollen and nectar they so 
abundantly provide. 

If we watch one of these flies when poised 
almost motionless abi ve a plant, we see it 
suddenly drop in almost hawk-like fashion, 
generally upon a flower whose bright petals 
seem to have a particular fascination for it. 
While we saw it poised above, it was only 
waiting an opportune moment of paying its 
visit when the way was clear of bees and the 
throng of other insects all so busy beneath 
it. After it has taken its fill of nectar and 
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pollen it rises again, and, if our eyes are 
quick enough to follow its sudden manceuvre, 
we find it almost instantly several yards away, 
once more poised above another plant. This 
time it is evidently not attracted by flower- 
bloom, for it is hovering above the green 
foliage of a chrysanthemum, whose flowers 
have yet to develop. 

Down it swoops again, upon a leaf this 
time, and then, after arranging its toilet for a 
minute or two, it quietly disappears beneath 
the leaf. After a brief time it comes to the 
upper surface again, and then once more 
with a lightning-like movement it has gone— 
we know not where ; but mark that leaf on 
which we saw it settle, for it has a story 
to tell. 

We carefully examine the leaf, and amongst 
the closely-arranged hairs on its under side 
we find a tiny white speck which we have to 
place beneath a microscope to properly 
appreciate. There it be- 
comes a beautiful object, 
indeed, for although it is 
really only about one- 
thirtieth of an inch in 
length, yet it is of a deli- 
cate pearly hue, studded 
with very minute raised 
points, which, attracting 
the light, produce a 
charming effect. In shape 
it is oblong, tapering at 
its ends, and lies on one 
side. In illustration Fig. 2 
I have shown it photo- 
graphed through the microscope ; such is the 
wonderful egg which our hover-fly placed 
beneath the leaf. 

These eggs are deposited about the leaves 
of numerous kinds of plants by the mother 
insect, both on upper and under sides of the 
leaves, the only condition being that aphides 
infest the plant. And when we look closely 
at our chrysanthemum branch we find on 
several of its topmost shoots a sprinkling of 
these green-fly. Here, then, we have the first 
stage in the life history of our hover-fly. 

THE LARVA OR GRUB. 

Three days later the shell at one end of 
this tiny and beautiful egg bursts open, and 
from the opening emerges a minute white 
grub. I was fortunate in happening to look 
at the egg just when the grub was half-way 
out, and so was able to watch its first move- 
ments. During the three days that the egg 
had been laid, the few aphides we noticed 
had multiplied in that rapid and extra- 
ordinary manner characteristic of these 
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FIG. 2—-A MAGNIFIED VIEW OF THE EGG OF THE 
HOVER-FLY. 
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and were 





organisms—of which more anon 
now abundant. 

The young hover-fly grub after it emerged 
from the egg was, when fully extended, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length, and moved 
about amongst the hairs of the leaf at a 
moderately rapid pace for a newly-hatched 
grub. Eventually it reached the central vein, 
or midrib, of the leaf. Here it almost imme- 
diately came in contact with the extended 
leg of a full-grown aphis which was quietly 
feeding, and into this leg it at once plunged 
its three-pronged beak, or trident. However, 
the aphis was too strong for its assailant and 
pulled it all about the leaf in an endeavour to 
free the leg. Still the grub did not loose its 
hold, and at last got firmly attached to the 
leaf by its tail end, and, although the aphis 
still pulled and struggled, its efforts were of 
no avail. Through my magnifying lens I 
could plainly see that the grub was making 
a good meal from the 
juices of its victim’s leg, 
although it was working 
hard for its dinner, owing 
to the large size of its 
prey. 

After the larva had 
appeased its first appetite 
somewhat, it gave in to 
the struggles of its victim 
and let it go, and then 
proceeded to move 
leisurely along the vein 
of the leaf, its pointed 
head continually ex- 
tended hither and thither in every direction. 
Presently, while making these thrusts into 
the surrounding atmosphere, it happened to 
touch another aphis, and immediately these 
movements ceased; then before I hardly 
realized what had taken place the grub had 
whipped up the aphis—which was a young 
one—from the leaf in a most business-like 
fashion, catching it by the back of the head 
and holding it well away from the leaf, so 
that its wriggling legs could not get a hold. 
In this way it had the aphis completely under 
control, and so held it in the air while sucking 
its juices. About three parts of an hour 
later it cast aside the shrunken skin of 
the aphis, just as we might the rind of an 
orange. 

In illustration Fig. 3 is a novel microscopic 
photograph of the grub while engaged upon 
this meal. It is magnified about twenty 
diameters, but the extent of the magnifica- 
tion can best be judged by thinking of a 
tiny aphis and the minute hairs on the under 
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side of a chrysanthemum leaf as 
they appear to the unaided sight 
and then looking at the illustra- 
tion. After the grub had sucked 
dry this aphis it took a rest for 
about an hour, and then pro- 
ceeded on another hunt for 
prey. Before long it was again 
performing tactics similar to 
those I have described above. 
During the first day of its 
existence it sucked dry three 
aphides, without counting its 
preliminary taste of the leg of 
a fourth. The following day it 
ate at least twice that number ; 
and for ten days it pursued its 
destructive path amongst the 
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means of which it spears its 
prey—as far as it can reach, and 
then digs in its trident, at the 
same time loosing at its hinder 
parts and bringing them up, 
presenting the appearance of 
being about to turn a somer- 
sault, but just as you expect to 
see this manceuvre, out stretches 
its head again, and so it moves 
along in this loop- by - loop 
fashion. I placed one grub on 
a sloping sheet of glass to test 
if it really used its trident for 
digging into, the leaf when 
moving about, but it made very 
poor progress, continually rolling 
down the glass. 


aphides, its appetite ever in- pic. 3.—rux youNG NovER-FLY In this way, then, it travels 
creasing as time went on. As _ GRv® suckinc THE juices or rrs_ about the leaves and branches, 
CAPTURED APHIS — MAGNIFIED 


the grub gets older it becomes 
of a green colour, with a white 
or pale yellow stripe running from its pointed 
head to its tail end, and these colours har- 
monize so well 
with the leaves 
and the prey it 
seeks that it be 
comes very in- 
conspicuous 
amongst its sur- 
roundings. In 
illustration 
Fig. 4 is shown 
afull-grown grub 
of natural size. 
It is quite an 
entertainment 
to watch one of 
these full-grown 
grubs prowling 
about and cap- 
turing its prey. 
I will endeavour 
to explain its 
methods of pro- 
cedure, and 
illustrate my remarks by means of actual 
photographs of the grub while so occupied. 
In the first place it is interesting to observe 
that although this grub has to seek and 
capture aphides, yet it is both blind and foot- 
less. Its method of locomotion is curious. 
It can adhere firmly by the rough edges of 
the under side of its: body, and to move 
forward it stretches out its head—which is 
not distinctly marked, being simply a taper- 
ing proboscis or forepart carrying a mouth 
provided with a trident or aphis fork, by 





FIG. 4.-"A FULL-GROWN HOVER-FLY 
GRUB—NATURAL SIZE. 


ABOUT TWENTY DIAMETERS. 


and between its loops — while 
stretching itself out— it waves its 
head from side to side, making thrusts here, 
there, and everywhere, for, being blind, it has 
no idea where its prey is to be found ; and if 
no aphides lie within its reach another loop 
is made and more thrusts around, and so on 
until a victim is captured. 

In illustration Fig. 5 is given a slightly 
enlarged view of two grubs while seeking 
prey ; the lowermost and largest is full grown, 
while the one above it is about half grown. 
The full-grown example, it will be seen, has 
speared an aphis from underneath the leaf- 
stalk ; and in Fig. 6 it has withdrawn its 
head with its victim—which appears as a 
black spot on the tip of the grub’s nose-—on 
its trident. However, it was not in a com- 
fortable position to enjoy its meal, for these 
grubs always lift 
their prey with 
wonderful _cele- 
rity clear of the 
leaf or branch on 
which they find 
them, and, while 
standing on no- 
thing but the tail 


ends of their 
bodies, suck the 
juices of their 


victims, keeping 
themselves rigid 
and the prey 
hoisted in the air 
until nothing is 
left but its empty 
skin, which is 
then quickly 





FIG. 5.—THE LARGE GRUB HAS JUST 
SPEARED AN APHIS FROM BENEATH 
THE LEAF-STALK. 
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thrown on one side. 
In this case the grub 
looped itself clear of 
the axil of the leaf 
to a more open 
space, and there it 
immediately as- 
sumed its character- 
istic attitude when 
devouring its prey. 
From what we 
have seen it is 
obvious that the 
hover-fly grub is one 
of the best friends 
that the gardener 
has, and he should 
do all in his power 
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FIG. 6.—THE GRUB HAS HERE 


WITHDRAWN ITS HEAD WiTH {OQ encourage the 
THE APHIS SPEARED UPON ITS : 
TRIDENT. parent insects by 


cultivating those 
flowers on which they like to feed, such as 
poppies, cornflowers, sweet-sultans, and other 
compositz or daisy-lke flowers—for, as we 
have previously observed, when the hover-fly 
attains its winged state it no longer feeds on 
aphides. 

How effectually these grubs carry on their 
destructive work amongst the aphides can be 
readily demonstrated by placing a nearly full- 
grown grub on a house plant that is thickly 
infested with these insects, when, in the 
course of a few hours, probably not a single 
aphis will be left, although their shrunken 
skins will be in considerable evidence. 

Man’s insecticides and fumigating devices 
sink into insignificance beside the persistent 
onslaughts of these hover-fly grubs, of which 
there are many common British species, 
besides the one considered here, that work 
similar havoc amongst aphides. For this is 
Nature’s own method of keeping one organism 
in check by means of another. Of course, 
there are other insect grubs which co-operate 
in this same work, such as those of the 
familiar red and black spotted ladybird- 
beetles and those of the handsome lacewing- 
flies, but the hover-flies probably outrival all 
their compeers in this respect; especially 
does this apply to the particular species con- 
sidered here, for it is one of the largest and 
develops into a grub a good half inch in 
length, and when full grown it has a most 
astonishing appetite. 

Réaumur has estimated that a single 
aphis may be progenitor to no fewer than 
5,904,900,000 individuals during the few 
weeks of its life. Even in one day an aphis 


may produce twenty or more young, all 
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females like herself, which grow to full size 
at an astonishing rate, and then immediately 
begin themselves to bud out young, again all 
females, and these grandchildren are soon 
budding again. This method of budding 
reproduction has been shown to continue as 
far as the twentieth generation, no males 
appearing until the late autumn broods ; from 
these late broods eggs are produced which 
carry the species through the winter, and 
these again in the spring produce the first 
brood of the budding females. 

With such marvellous reproductive re- 
sources one can readily understand how the 
few aphides seen one day on a plant become 
a multitude a day or so afterwards. The 
hover-fly, too, is well acquainted with this 
state of affairs, and while it poises above the 
plants on its rapidly-vibrating wings its large 
eye-masses observe amongst the young shoots 
the few tiny aphides, and then with wonderful 
instinct it carefully places one or more of its 
minute and pretty eggs in their near vicinity, 
apparently with a perfect knowledge that in 
the course of the three days that its eggs are 
maturing ample provision will be forthcoming 
to supply the ever-increasing appetite of its 
hungry offspring. 

After the eggs are deposited it is only a 
matter of time with the aphides—a time 
which depends on the number of eggs 
deposited by the hover-flies ; not to mention 
those of the ladybird-beetles and lacewing- 
flies. The first day’s meal of the hover-fly 
grub may consist of three aphides, as we 
have seen, but the nature of its appetite for 
the last few days of the nine or ten of its 
existence as a grub 
is something to 
delight the heart of 
the gardener, for 
aphides disappear 
as if by magic. 

From an estimate 
I made with a 
number of full- 
grown grubs I found 
that the average 
rate at which they 
sucked aphides dry 
was a little over one 
hundred per hour 
each grub. Of 
course, they have 
to rest occasionally, 
but, being blind, 
night is as good as 
day to them, so that 
even . allowing half 





FIG. 7.—THE GRUB STANDING 
ON ITS TAIL, IN ITS CHARACTER- 
ISTIC FASHION, HOLDING ITS 
BODY RIGID AND CLEAR OF THE 


BRANCH, WITH ITS PREY ON 
THE END OF ITS NOSE, 
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the twenty-four hours for 
resting, which would pro- 
bably be a considerable 
over-estimate, each full- 
grown grub would dispose 
of more than twelve hun- 
dred aphides per day. 
Such is one of the means 
by which Nature check- 
mates the rapid increase 
of the aphides. 

At the end of ten days 
or thereabouts, however, 
this awful appetite of the 
grub declines; in short, 
it turns sick at the sight 
of aphides, and should 
any be placed in its way 
it turns abruptly from 
them and selects another 
path, so loathsome have 
they become. And then 
it wanders restlessly about 
the leaves and branches, at last coming to rest 
in some quiet spot beneath a leaf, or amongst 
a cluster of leaves. Here it puts away its 
trident or aphis spear for ever; or perhaps 
the last purpose served by this organ is to 
assist in attaching the grub to the leaf, for it 
is by that end that it at first secures itself. 

Adhering firmly to the leaf, the hind and 
broader parts of its body are drawn up until 
the grub becomes somewhat pear-shaped. 
Its green colour and white band then slowly 
disappear and give place to a golden-brown 
hue, its skin at the same time hardening until 
it becomes of a horny consistency. Such is 
its pupa or chrysalis, which differs from those 
of butterflies and moths in that the larva or 
grub does not moult its skin before becoming 
a pupa. In this case we have seen that the 
actual skin of the grub is changed into the 
pupa or chrysalis shell. In Fig. 8 the pupa 
is shown hanging amongst 
the leaves near the central 
part of the chrysanthemum 
branch on which it hunted 
its prey. , 
THE PERFECT HOVER - FLY. 

Ten days later this golden- 
brown pupa splits and a 
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FIG. 8.—THE PEAR-SHAPED PUPA OR CHRYSALIS OF 
THE HOVER-FLY, HANGING AMONG THE LEAVES, 
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large piece of the shell 
breaks away, and through 
the opening the shining 
blue-black hover-fly, with 
the three interrupted 
cream - coloured bands 
across itsabdomen(Fig. 9), 
appears, trim and ready 
for further service to the 
gardener by carrying pol- 
len from flower to flower, 
and so assisting in fertiliz- 
ing them, and then again, 
in the case of the female 
insect, by depositing her 
tiny eggs with all their 
potent possibilities 
amongst his plants. 

Thus the development 
of this species of hover- 
fly occupies a little over 
three weeks, and then it 
is able to reproduce its 
kind, which allows of several broods appear- 
ing during the course of the summer. This 
also explains why these flies are most abun- 
dant during the autumn months. 

There is one point in the life history of 
this insect, however, which I have not been 
able to clear up either by observation or 
inquiry-—namely, how it tides over the 
winter. Does an occasional fertilized fly 
hide away in some sheltered nook, like the 
familiar wasp, and deposit the first eggs of 
the summer brood? Or do both male and 
female insects live through winter and breed 
in early spring, like some of our familiar 
butterflies? Or are eggs deposited within 
the scales of buds, or similar situations, like 
those of its prey the aphides ? Or, again, does 
its pupa, like that of the orange-tip butterfly, 
remain attached to stalks and stems through- 
out the rains, frosts, and snows of winter 
and spring? Of course, it 
is possible for the grub to 
hibernate as many cater- 
pillars do, but this, I think, 
is probably the least likely 
solution, while, perhaps, 
one of the first two sugges- 
tions is most probable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ROW tell us what happened 
to you,” said Cyril to Jane, 
when he and the others had 
told her all about the Queen’s 
talk and the banquet and 
the variety entertainment, 
-arefully stopping short before the beginning 
of the dungeon part of the story. 

“It wasn’t much good going,” said Jane, 
“if you didn’t even try to get the amulet.” 

“We found out it was no go,” said Cyril ; 
“it’s not to be got in Babylon. It was lost 
before that. We'll go to some other jolly 
friendly place, where everyone is kind and 
pleasant, and look for it there. Now tell 
about your part.” 

“Oh,” said Jane, “the Queen’s man with 
the smooth face—what was his name?” 

“ Ritti-Marduk,” said Cyril. 

“Yes,” said Jane; “Ritti-Marduk. He 
came for me just after the psammead had 
bitten the guard-of-the-gate’s wife’s little boy, 
and he took me to the palace. And we had 
supper with the new little Queen from Egypt. 
She ¢s a dear—not much older than you. 
She told me heaps about Egypt. And we 
played ball after supper. And then the 
Babylon Queen sent for me. I like her, too. 
And she talked to the psammead and I went 
to sleep. And then you woke me up. 
That’s all.” 

The psammead, roused from its sound 
sleep, told the same story. 
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“ But,” it added, “what possessed you to 
tell that Queen that I could give wishes? 
And she’s the last person in the world you 
ought to have told. She’s got ‘he charm 
that compels me to give her as many wishes 
as she likes. She’ll be the death of me when 
she does come. I sometimes think you were 
born without even the most rudimentary 
imitation of brains.” 

The children did not know the meaning 
of “rudimentary,” but it sounded a rude, 
insulting word. 

“T don’t see that we did any harm,” said 
Cyril, sulkily. . 

“Oh, no,” said the psammead, with wither- 
ing irony, “not at all! Of course not! 
Quite the contrary! Exactly so! Only she 
happened to wish that she might soon find 
herself in your country. And soon may 
mean any minute.” 

“Then it’s your fault,” said Robert, 
“because you might just as well have made 
‘soon’ mean some minute next year or next 
century.” 

“That’s where you, as so often happens, 
make the mistake,” rejoined the sand-fairy. 
“ JZ couldn’t mean anything but what she 
meant by ‘soon.’ It wasn’t my wish. And 
what she meant was the minute the King’s 
gone out lion-hunting. So she'll have a 
whole day to do as she wishes with.” 

“ Well,” said Cyril, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion, “‘ we must do what we can to give her a 
good time. She was jolly decent to us. I 
say, suppose we were to go to St. James’s 
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Park after dinner and feed those ducks that 
we never did feed? After all that Babylon 
and all those years ago, I feel as if I should 
like to see something rea/, and now. You'll 
come, psammead ?” 

“Where’s my priceless woven basket of 
sacred rushes?” asked the psammead, 
morosely. “I can’t go out with nothing on. 
And I won’t, what’s more.” 

And then everybody remembered with pain 
that the bass bag had, in the hurry of depar- 
ture from Babylon, not been remembered. 

“ But it’s not so extra precious,” said Robert, 
hastily. ‘“ You get them given to you for noth- 
ing if you buy fish in Farringdon Market.” 

“Oh,” said the psammead, very crossly 
indeed, “so you presume on my sublime 
indifference to the things of this disgusting 
modern world to fob me off with a travelling 
equipage that costs you nothing. Very well, 
I shall go to sand. Please, don’t wake me.” 

And it went then and there to sand, which, 
as you know, meant to bed. The boys went 
to St. James’s Park to feed the ducks, but 
they went alone. 

Anthea and Jane sat sewing all the after- 
noon. They cut off half a yard from each of 
their best green Liberty sashes. A towel cut 
in two formed a lining, and they sat and 
sewed and sewed and sewed. What they 
were making was a bag for the psammead. 
Each worked at a half of the bag ; Jane’s half 
had four-leaved shamrocks embroidered on it. 
They were the only things she could do 
(because she had been taught how at school, 
and, fortunately, some of the silk she had 
been taught with was left over). And even 
so, Anthea had to draw the pattern for her. 
Anthea’s side of the bag had letters on it— 
worked hastily but affectionately in chain- 
stitch. They were something like this :— 


PSAMS 
TRAVEL 


CAR 


She would have put “ Psammead’s Travel- + 3 


ding Carriage,” but she made the letters too 
big, so there was no room. The bag was 
made info a bag with old nurse’s sewing 
machine, and the strings of it were Anthea’s 
and Jane’s Best, red hair-ribbons. 
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The travelling carriage was beautiful, but, 
as Cyril said, they couldn’t use it. “We 
daren’t leave home for a single minute 
now,” said he, “for fear that minute should 
be ‘he minute.” 

“What minute be what minute?” asked 
Jane, impatiently. 

“The minute when the Queen of Babylon 
comes,” said Cyril. And then everyone 
saw it. 

For some days life flowed in a very slow, 
dusty, and uneventful stream. The children 
could never go out all at once, because they 
never knew when the King of Babylon would 
go out lion-hunting and leave his Queen 
free to pay them that surprise visit to which 
she was without doubt eagerly looking 
forward. 

So they took it in turns, two and two, to 
go out and to stay in. 

One day Anthea, who had been left alone, 
having heard the others come in, went down, 
and before she had had time to hear how 
they had liked the ducks, a noise arose out- 
side, compared to which wild beasts’ noises 
were gentle as singing-birds’. 

“Good gracious!” cried Anthea ; “ what’s 
that ?” 

The loud hum of many voices came 
through the open window. Words could 
be distinguished: “’Ere’s a guy!” 

“This ain’t November. That ain’t no guy. 
It’s a ballet lady, that’s what it is.” 

“Not it—it’s a bloomin’ looney, I tell 
you.” 

Then came a clear voice that they knew. 

“ Retire, slaves !” it said. 

“What's she a-saying?” cried a dozen 
voices. 

“Some blamed foreign lingo,” one voice 
replied. 

The children rushed to the door. A 
crowd was on the road and pavement. 

In the middle of the crowd, plainly to be 
seen from the top of the steps, were the 
beautiful face and bright veil of the Baby- 
lonian Queen. 

“ Jimminy!” cried Robert, and ran down 
the steps. “ Here she is! 

“ Here!” he continued, “look out—let the 
lady pass. She's a friend of ours, coming to 
see us.” 

“Nice friend for a respeckable house,” 
d a fat woman with marrows on a 


‘All the‘same ffie‘crowd made way a little. 
The Queen met, Robért.on the pavement, 
and Cyril joined-thetn; the ‘psammead bag 
on his arm, ¥ 
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“THE BABYLONIAN QUEEN.” 


“ Here,” he whispered, “ here’s the psam- 
mead ; you can get wishes.” 

“wish you’d come ina different dress, 
if you Aad to come,” said Robert ; “ but it’s 
no use my wishing anything.” 

“No,” said the Queen. “I wish I was 
dressed—no, I don’t—I wish “hey were 
dressed properly ; then they wouldn’t be so 
silly.” 

The psammead blew itself out till the bag 
was a very tight fit for it; and suddenly 
every man, woman, and child in that crowd 
felt that it had not enough clothes on. For, 
of course, the Queen’s idea of proper dress 
was the dress that had been proper for the 
working classes three thousand years ago in 
Babylon—and there was not much of it. 

“Lawky me,” said the marrow- selling 
woman, “whatever could ha’ took me to 
come out this figure,” and she wheeled her 
cart away very quickly indeed. 

“Someone’s made a pretty guy of you! 
Talk of guys!” said a man who sold 
bootlaces. 

“Well, don’t you talk,” said the man next 
him. “Look at your own silly legs; and 
where’s your boots ?” 
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“T never come out 
like this, I'll take my 
sacred,” said the boot- 
lace-seller. “I wasn’t 
quite myself last night, 
I'll own, but not to dress 
up like a circus.” 

The crowd was all 
talking at once, and get- 
ting rather angry. But 
no one seemed to think 
of blaming the Queen. 

Anthea bounded down 
the steps and pulled her 
up; the others fol- 
lowed, and the door was 
shut. 

“ Blowed if I can make 
it out!” they heard. 
“T’m off home, I am.” 

And the crowd, com- 
ing slowly to the same 
mind, dispersed, fol- 
lowed by another crowd 
of persons who were 
not dressed in what the 
Queen thought was the 
proper way. 

“We shall have the 
police here directly,” 
said Anthea, in the tones 
of despair. “Oh, why 
did you come dressed like that?” 

The Queen leaned against the arm of the 
horse-hair sofa. 

“ How else can a Queen dress, I should 
like to know ?” she questioned. 

“Our Queen wears things like other 
people,” said Cyril. 

“Well, I don’t. And I must say,” she 
remarked, in an injured tone, “that you don’t 
seem very glad to see me now I ave come. 
But perhaps it’s the surprise that makes you 
behave like this. Yet you ought to be used 
to surprises. The way you vanished! I 
shall never forget it. The best magic I’ve 
ever seen. How did you do it?” 

“Oh, never mind about that now,” said 
Robert. “You see, you’ve gone and upset 
all those people, and I expect they'll fetch 
the police. And we don’t want to see you 
collared and put in prison.” 

“You can’t put Queens in prison,” she 
said, loftily. 

“Oh, can’t you?” said Cyril. 
off a King’s head here once.” 

“In this room? How frightfully interest- 
ing !” 

“No, no—not in this room ; in history.” 


“We cut 
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“*! NEVER COME OUT LIKE THIS," SAID THE BOOTLACE- 
SELLER.” 
“Oh, in “¢hat,” said the Queen, dis- 
paragingly. “I thought you’d done it with 


your own hands.” 

The girls shuddered. 

“What a hideous city yours is,” the Queen 
went on, pleasantly, “and what horrid, 
ignorant people! Do you know, they actually 
can’t understand a single word I say.” 

“Can you understand them ?” asked Jane. 

“Of course not ; they speak some vulgar 
Northern dialect. I can understand you 
quite well.” 

I really am not going to explain agazn how 
it was that the children could understand 
other languages than their own so thoroughly, 
and talk them, too, so that it felt and sounded 
just as though they were talking English. 

“Well,” said Cyril, bluntly, “now you've 
seen just how horrid it is, don’t you think 
you might as well go home again ?” 

“Why, I’ve seen simply nothing yet,” said 
the Queen, arranging her starry veil. “Now 
I must go and see your King and Queen.” 

“ Nobody’s allowed to,” said Anthea, in 
haste. “But look here; we'll take you and 
show you anything you'd like to see—any- 
thing you can see,” she added, kindly, 
because she remembered how nice the 


Queen had been to them in Babylon, even 
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\y if she had been a little deceit- 


ful in the matter of Jane and 
the psammead. 

“There’s the Museum,” said 
Cyril, hopefully ; “there are 
lots of things from your coun- 
try there. If only we could 
disguise you a littlkek——” 

“T know,” said Anthea, 
suddenly. “ Mother’s 
old theatre - cloak, and 
there are a lot of her old 
hats in the big box.” 

The blue silk, lace- 
trimmed cloak did in- 
deed hide some of the 
Queen’s startling splendours, 
but the hat fitted very badly. 
It had pink roses in it; and 
there was something about the 
coat, or the hat, or the Queen, 
that made her look somehow 
not very respectable. 

“Qh, never mind,” said An- 
thea, when Cyril whispered 
this. “The thing is to get 
her out before nurse has finished her forty 
winks. I should think she’s about got to the 
thirty-ninth wink by now.” 

The blue silk cloak and the pink-rosed hat 
attracted almost as much attention as the 
Royal costume had done ; and the children 
were uncommonly glad to get out of the noisy 
streets into the grey quiet of the Museum. 

“Parcels and umbrellas to be left here,” 
said a man at a counter. The party had no 
umbrellas, and the only parcel was the bag 
containing the psammead, which the Queen 
had insisted should be brought. 

“Tm not going to be left,” said the 
psammead, softly, “so don’t you think it.” 

“T’ll wait outside,” said Anthea, hastily, 
and went to sit on the seat near the drinking 
fountain. 

“Don’t sit so near that nasty fountain,” 
said the creature, crossly; “I might get 
splashed.” 

Anthea obediently moved to another seat 
and waited. Indeed, she waited and waited 
and waited and waited and waited. The 
psammead dropped into an uneasy slumber. 
Anthea had long ceased to watch the swing- 
door that always let out the wrong person, 
and was herself almost asleep, and still the 
others did not come back. 

It was with quite a start that Anthea 
suddenly realized that they Aad come back, 
and that they were not alone. Behind them 
was quite a crowd of men in uniform, and 






























several gentlemen were there. Everyone 
seemed very angry. 

“Now, go,” said the nicest of the angry 
gentlemen. “Take the poor, demented thing 
home and tell your parents she ought to be 
properly looked after.” 

“If you can’t get her to go we must send 
for the police,” said thenastiest 
gentleman. 

“ But we don’t wish to use \ 
harsh measures,” added the | 
nice one, who was really very 
nice indeed, and seemed to 
be over all the others. 

“ May I speak to my sister 
a moment first?” asked Ro- 
bert. The nicest gentleman 
nodded, and the officials stood 
round the Queen and the 
others, forming a sort of guard, 






while Robert crossed over to = ivan = 
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Anthea. 

“ Everything you can think 
of,” he replied to Anthea’s 
glance of inquiry. “ Kicked 
up the most frightful shine in 
there. Said those necklaces 
and earrings and things in 
the glass cases were all hers 
—would have them out of the 
cases. Tried to break the 
glass ; she did break one bit ! 
Everybody in the place has 
been at her. No good. I only 
got her out by telling her that 
was the place where they cut 
Queens’ heads off.” 

“Oh, Bobs, what a whacker!” 
“You'd have told a whack- 
inger one to get her out. Be- 
sides, it wasn’t. I meant 
mummy Queens. How do you 
know they don’t cut off 
mummies’ heads to seehow “t- 
the embalming is done? 
What I want to say is— 
Can’t you get her to go with 
you quietly ?” 

“Tl try,” said Anthea ; 
and went up to the Queen. 

“Do come home,” she 
said ; “the learned gentleman in our house 
has a much nicer necklace than anything 
they’ve got here. Come and see it.” 

The Queen nodded. 

“You see,” said the nastiest gentleman, 
“she does understand English.” 

“I was talking Babylonian, I think,” said 
Anthea, bashfully. 
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“ My good child,” said the nice gentleman, 
“ what you're talking is not Babylonian, but 
nonsense. You just go home af once, and 
tell your parents exactly what has happened.” 

Anthea took the Queen’s hand and gently 
pulled her away. The other children followed, 
and the black crowd of angry gentlemen 
stood on the steps watching them. It was 
when the little party of disgraced children, 
with the Queen who had disgraced them, 
had reached the middle of the courtyard that 
her eyes fell on the bag where 
the psammead was. She 
stopped short. 

“T wish,” she said, very 
il iy | loud and clear, “that all those 
tH \"t i Babylonian things would come 
ih j out to me here, slowly, so that 
Hy Wig those dogs and slaves can see 
Ghiy Y the working of the great 

Queen’s magic.” 

“Oh, you ave a tiresome 
woman,” said the psammead in 
its bag, but it puffed itself out. 

Next moment there was a 
crash. The glass swing-doors 
and all their framework were 
smashed suddenly and com- 
pletely. The crowd of angry 
gentlemen sprang aside when 
they saw what had done this. 
But the nastiest of them was 
not quick enough, and he was 
roughly pushed out of the way 
by an enormous stone bull 
that was floating steadily 
through the door. It came 
and stood beside the Queen 
in the middle of the courtyard. 

It was followed by more 
stone images, by great slabs 
of carved stone, bricks, hel- 
mets, tools, weapons, fetters, 
wine - jars, bowls, bottles, 

vases, jugs, saucers, seals, and the round 

long things, something like rolling-pins, 

with marks on them like the print of little 
bird-feet, necklaces, collars, rings, armlets, 
earrings —heaps and heaps and heaps of 
things, far more than anyone had time to 
count, or even to see distinctly. 

All the angry gentlemen had abruptly sat 
down on the Museum steps, except the nice 
one. He stood with his hands in his pockets, 
just as though he was quite used to see great 
stone bulls and all sorts of small Babylonish 
objects float out into the Museum yard. But 
he sent a man to close the big iron gates. A 
journalist who was just leaving the Museum 
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spoke to Robert as he passed. ‘ Theosophy, 
I suppose,” he said. “Is she Mrs. Besant?” 

“ Yes,” said Robert, recklessly. 

The journalist passed through the gates 
just before they were shut. He rushed off 
to Fleet Street, and his paper got out a new 
edition within half an hour. 

“Mrs. BESANT AND THEOSOPHY. 
Impertinent Miracle at the British Museum.” 

People saw it in fat black letters on the 
bills carried by the sellers of newspapers. 
Some few people who had nothing better to 
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do went down to the Museum on 
the tops of omnibuses. But by 
the time they got there there 
was nothing to be seen. For the 
Babylonian Queen had suddenly 
seen the closed gates, had felt 
the threat of them, and had said: 
“I wish we were in your house.” 

And, of course, instantly they 
were. 

The psammead was furious. “ Look here,” 
it said, “they'll come after you, and they’ll 
find me. There'll be a national cage built 
for me at Westminster, and I shall have to 
work at politics. Why couldn’t you leave 
the things in their places ?” 


“IT WAS FOLLOWED BY MORE STONE 


, 
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“What a temper you have, haven’t you?” 
said the Queen, serenely. “I wish all the 
things were back in their places. Will that 
do for you ?” 

The psammead swelled and shrank and 
spoke very angrily. 

“T can’t refuse to give your wishes,” it 
said, “but I can bite. And I will if this 
goes on. Now, then.” 

“ Ah, don’t,” whispered Anthea, close to 
its bristling ear; “it’s dreadful for us too. 
Don’t you desert us. Perhaps she'll wish 

herself at home again soon.” 
“Not she,” said the psam- 
mead, a little less crossly. 
“Take me to see your city,” 
said the Queen. 
The children looked at each 
other. 
“If we had some money we 
could take her about in a cab. 


People wouldn’t notice 
her so much then.” 

“Sell this,” said the 
Queen, taking a ring 
from her finger. 

“They'd only think 
we'd stolen it,” said Cyril, bitterly, “and put 
us in prison.” 

“All roads lead to prison with you, it 
seems,” said the Queen. 

“The learned gentleman!” said Anthea, 
and ran up to him with the ring in her hand. 
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* Look here,” she said ; “ will you buy this 
for a pound ?” 

“Oh!” he said, in tones of joy and 
amazement, and took the ring into his hand. 

“T’'ll lend you a pound,” said the learned 
gentleman, “with pleasure; and I'll take 
care of the ring for you. Who did you say 
gave it to you?” 

“We call her,” said Anthea, carefully, 
“the Queen of Babylon.” 

“Does she say that she’s the Queen of 
Babylon?” he uneasily 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Anthea, 
recklessly. 

“This, then, must be 
thought - transference,” 
he said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I have uncon- 
sciously influenced er 
too. I never thought 
my Babylonish studies 
would bear fruit like 
this. Horrible! There 
are more things in 
Heaven and earth than 

“Ves,” said Anthea, 
“heaps more. And the 
pound is the thing 7 
want more than any- 
thing on earth.” 

She took the sove- 
reign and ran down to 
the others. 

And now, from the 
window of a four- 
wheeled cab, the Queen 
of Babylon beheld the 
wonders of London. 
Buckingham Palace 
she thought uninterest- 
ing; Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament were little better. But she 
liked the Tower and the river, and the ships 
filled her with wonder and delight. 

“But how badly you keep your slaves. 
How wretched and poor and neglected they 
seem!” she said, as the cab rattled along a 
crowded, dirty street. 

“They aren’t slaves ; 
people,” said Jane. 

“Of course they’re working people. 
That’s what slaves are. Don’t you tell me. 
Do you suppose I don’t know a slave's face 
when I see it? Why don’t their masters see 
that they’re better fed and better clothed ? 


Well, I wish that all these slaves may have in 
Vol. xxx.—60. 
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they’re working 


** rt) LEND YOU A POUND,’ SAID 
THE LEARNED GENTLEMAN.” 
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their hands this moment their full of their 
favourite meat and drink.” 

Instantly all the people in that street, and 
in all the other streets where poor people 
live, found their hands full of things to eat 
and drink. From the cab-window could be 
seen persons carrying every kind of food, and 
bottles and cans as well. Roast meat, fowls, 
red lobsters, great yellowy crabs, fried fish, 
boiled pork, beef-steak puddings, baked 
onions, mutton pies; most of the children 

had oranges and sweets and cake. It made 

an enormous change in the look of the 
street—brightened it up, so to speak, and 
brightened up, more than you can possibly 
imagine, the faces of the people. 

“ Makes a difference, doesn’t it?” said 
the Queen. 

“That’s the best wish you’ve had yet,” 
said Jane, with cordial approval. 

Just by the Bank the 
cabman stopped. 

“TI ain’t a-goin’ to 
drive you no far- 
ther,” he said. 
“Out you gets.” 

They got out, 
rather unwill- 
ingly. 

“T wants my 
tea,” he said; 
and they saw 
that on the box 
of the cab was a 
mound of cab- 
bage, with pork- 
chops and apple 
sauce, a duck, and a spotted cur- 
rant pudding, also a large can. 

“You pay me my fare,” he 

said, threateningly, and looked down at 
the mound, muttering again about his 
tea. 

“ We'll take another cab,” said Cyril, 
with dignity. “Give me change for a sove- 
reign, if you please.” 

But the cabman, as it turned out, was 
not at all a nice character. He took the 
sovereign, whipped up his horse, and disap- 
peared in the stream of cabs and omnibuses 
and waggons without giving them any change 
at all. 

Already a little crowd was collecting round 
the party. 

“Come on,” said Robert, leading the 
wrong way. 

The crowd round them thickened. They 
were in a narrow street, where many gentle- 
men in black coats and without hats were 
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standing about on the pavement, 
talking very loudly. 
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How was it done? 
[s it conjuring, or 
what ?” 

“T only wish,” 
said old _ Levin- 
stein — he was 
quite close to the 
children, and they 
trembled, because 
they knew that 
whatever he 
wished would 
come true — “I 
only wish we 
knew who'd done 
it.” 

And, of course, 
instantly they did 
know. They pressed 
round the Queen. 

‘*Scandalous! 
Shameful! Ought to 
be put down by law! 
Give her in charge! 
Fetch the police!” 
two or three hundred 
voices shouted at 





“ How ugly their clothes are!” once. 
said the Queen of Babylon. The Queen re- 
“They'd be rather fine men, BR. mane 1905» coiled. 
some of them, if they were “ALL THE PEOPLE IN THAT STREET “What is it?” she 


FOUND THEIR HANDS FULL OF THINGS 


dressed decently, especially the To 
ones with the beautiful, long, 

curved noses. I wish they were dressed like 
the Babylonians of my Court.” 

And, of course, they were. 

The moment the almost fainting psammead 
had blown itself out every man in Throgmor- 
ton Street appeared abruptly in Babylonian 
dress, and some who had been thought to be 
rich appeared dressed only in just a long 
shirt without sleeves. 

Many were carefully powdered, their hair 
and beards were scented and curled, their 
garments richly embroidered. They wore 
rings and armlets, flat gold collars, and 
swords and impossible-looking head-dresses. 

A stupefied silence fell on them. 

“T say ”—a youth who had always been 
fair-haired broke that silence—‘‘it’s only 
fancy, of course—something wrong with my 
eyes—but you chaps do look so rum.” 

“Rum!” said hisfriend. “ Look at you ! 
You in a sash! My hat! And your hair’s 
gone black and you've got a beard. It’s my 
belief we've been poisoned. You do look a 
jack-ape.” 

“Old Levinstein don’t look so bad. But 
how was it dome—that’s what I want to know? 


EAT AND DRINK.” 


asked. “ They sound 
like caged lions—lions 
What is it that they say ?” 
said Cyril, briefly. 


And 


by the thousand 

“They say ‘ police,’” 
“T knew they would, sooner or later. 
I don’t blame them, mind you.” 

“T wish my guards were here,” cried the 
Queen. The exhausted psammead was 
panting and trembling, but the Queen’s 
guards in red and green garments and brass 
and iron gear choked Throgmorton: Street, 
and bared weapons flashed round the Queen. 

The members of the Stock Exchange had 
edged carefully away from the gleaming 
blades, the mailed figures, the dard, cruel 
Eastern faces. But Throgmorton Street is 
narrow, and the crowd was too thick for them 
to get away as quickly as they wished. 

“ Kill them!” cried the Queen. “ Kill the 
dogs !” 

The guards obeyed. 

“Tt’s all a dream,” cried Mr. Levinstein, 
cowering in a doorway behind a clerk. 

“It isn’t,” said the clerk. “It isn’t. Oh, 
my good gracious, those foreign brutes are 
killing everybody. Henry Hirsch is down 


now, and Prentice is cut in two—oh, Lord! 
and Huth, and there goes Lionel Cohen with 
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his head off, and Guy Rosenthall has 
lost his head now. A dream? I wish 
to goodness it was all a dream.” 
And, of course, instantly it was ! 
rhe entire Stock Exchange rubbed 
its eyes. No one said a word about 
it to anyone else. I think I have explained 
before that business men do not like it to be 
known that they have been dreaming in 
business hours, especially mad dreams. 


The children were in the dining-room at 
Fitzroy Street, pale and trembling. The 
psammead crawled out of the bag and lay flat 
on the table, its legs stretched out, looking 
more like a dead hare than anything else. 

“Thank goodness that’s over,” said Anthea. 

“She won’t come back, will she?” asked 
Jane, tremulously. 

“No,” said Cyril ; “she’s thousands of years 
ago. But we spent a whole precious pound 
on her. It'll take all our pocket-money for 
ages to pay that back.” 

“ Not if it was a// a dream,” said Robert. 
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“THE GUARDS OBEYED.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“The wish said a// 
a dream, you know, 
Panther. You cut 
up and ask if he lent 
you anything.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Anthea, politely, 
following the sound of her knock into the 
presence of the learned gentleman. “I’m so 
sorry to trouble you, but dd you lend me a 
pound to-day?” 

“No,” said he, looking kindly at her 
through his spectacles. “But it’s extra- 
ordinary that you should ask me, for I dozed 
a few moments this afternoon, a thing I 
very rarely do, and I dreamed quite distinctly 
that I lent you a sovereign and that you left 
one of the Queen of Babylon’s rings here. 
The ring was a magnificent specimen.” He 
sighed. “I wish it hadn’t been a dream,” 
he said, and smiled. He was really learning 
to smile quite nicely. 

Anthea could not be too thankful that the 
psammead was not there to grant his wish, 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


AN ECCENTRIC PLANT. 

**Tt sometimes occurs that amongst Nature’s 
organisms we meet with examples which seem to 
have more or less completely ignored the ordinary 
rules and conditions laid down for them. Here, for 
example, is an orchid which apparently holds quite 
original ideas as to how it should develop—which, in 
fact, seems to have almost reversed all the normal 
conditions that govern plant life. Its roots, it will 

















be seen, spread about a piece of bark in the 
air, instead of into the soil as ordinary roots. 
Little or no moisture is required by the plant, 
for, as the photograph shows, the orchid can 
flourish well and is quite contented with the 
piece of dry bark on which it clings. Then, 
as if to excel these novel efforts, it grows 
upside down, pointing its leaves towards the 
ground with its root and bulbs turned up- 
wards. If its position is reversed to that of a 
normal plant it soon readjusts itself to its 
topsy-turvy attitude again, and in this position 
it develops flowers and seed. The orchid is 
known by the name Caétleya citrina and 
comes from Mexico, but what special benefits 
it derives from these extraordinary and novel 
tactics is difficult to understand.”—Mr. John 
J. Ward, Rusinurbe House, Somerset Road, 
Coventry. 


COASTING ON PIKE'S PEAK. 
** My photograph shows a form of coasting 
ractised on the log road up Pike’s Peak. 
sits on a stone which has been 
placed on the rail, and, balancing himself with 


he coaster 





His feet are 
crossed on the track and he brakes by pressing down 


a stick in each hand, slides down the rail. 


on them. As the grade is often as much as 20 per 
cent., good speeds are obtained.”—Mr. John M. 
Maguire, Ticknor Hall, Colo. College, Colo. Springs, 


Colorado. 


A LIGHT-AND-SHADE FACE. 

**T recently took a snap-shot of two elephants 
walking. On close examination I was surprised to 
find the exact image of a human face on the head 
of the second elephant. As a freak of light and 
shade this would be hard to beat.”—Mr. E. 
Treherbert, S. Wales. 


Lester, 
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‘canvas.’ A small oval hole, slightly smaller than 
the ‘painting’ now appears, was then cut in a 
sheet of brown paper, and the paper wrapped 
x round the printing frame, so that the hole appeared 
THE ADDRESS TO BE WRITTEN ON THIS SIMB Oe just over the face and shoulders, by this means 
f ensuring that the head and shoulders only were 

printed on the ‘canvas.’”— Mr. F. Stuart 


> 
|  Maudling, 5, Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens. 
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**T send you a photograph of a feat of balancing 
9 by my friend Mr. Powers, the carpenter, 
a ’ —_ - 
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ANOTHER CURIOUS ADDRESS. 
**This post-card was posted here on November 13th 
and delivered at its proper address the next morning. 
To read it, turn the figures upside down and hold in 
front of a looking-glass. The photograph of the post- 
card was taken by Mr. Holliday, of Winchester.”—Mr. 
H. Ingram Payne, 74, Shaftesbury Road, Brighton. 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTING. 
‘‘The photograph I send you to all appearances 
represents myself having just completed a painting of a 


ss. Alsatia. Sitting on top of the mast, one 
hundred and fifty-four feet from the deck, he 
quietly smokes, while I, hanging on for dear 
life in the rigging abaft, catch him with my 
Kodak. The land in front of the vessel’s 
nose is Ship Island, across from Mobile 
Ilarbour. Mr. Powers is askilled mechanic as 
well as an acrobat.” —Mr. Wm. P. McCartney, 
2,0034, Second Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 


A CHINESE POCKET-SUNDIAL, 

‘* Below is a photo. of a curio which must 
have taken the place of a watch for a China- 
man. It consists of two pieces of wood hinged 
together and opening only to right angles, 
where they are stopped by a silk cord. This 
forms the stylus of the sundial, which is figured 
round the compass sunk in the board. Finding 
the north by the compass, the time could 
easily be read on the dial.”—Mr. Cecil H. 
Norton, Brandon larva Rectory, Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk. 





lady’s portrait, but this is not really the case. The modus 
operandi was as follows. I borrowed the easel seen in the 
; photograph, and then procured a piece of wood from an old 
box and covered it with an ordinary white tablecloth, stretch- 
ing it tightly over the piece of wood and fastening it securely 
at the back, thus obtaining my ‘canvas.’ After having placed 
the ‘canvas’ on the easel, I was photographed in the position 
shown, my palette and brushes consisting of nothing more than 
a small tray and three ordinary lead-pencils. A print was then 
made from the negative, which, of course, left my ‘ canvas’ 
quite plain and white. I then printed in the ‘ painting,’ which 
is really another photo. This was done by placing the print 
made from the first-named negative over the second one, so 
that the head and shoulders appeared in the centre of the 






















To spare much money 


if you all, ny you are wanting, are procu 
direc from the manufactury, beeing much pon ‘ot 
course of the development the stores on this stile 
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Most unknown 


it is, that the manufactury of musical instruments, 
ch has find in Saxony a splendidly home, has 
a a enormous expansion and the highest develop- 


~ ‘Mark. 


neukirchen, Saxony, is the central place for the manu- 
factury of musical instruments; and the factory goods 
are sent all over the world. 
Nowhere is to find a shop saling musical instru- 
ments who has not bought somethin ng from this place. 
The undersigned is recommanding his store for 
every subject in this manner. 
he proprietor of the undersigned house, sooner 
musician, and all his clerks beeing, before musician, 
ean on this reason overtake every garantee for the 
best execution of all orders. 
Catalogues are sent gratis and postfree. 
Please to name exactly what instrument would 
be on 
Repairs of peeamente of all kinds are executed 
at the lowest price: 
1 persons, “ordering somethin 
this annonce are receiving a pretty 


Wilhelm Herwig in Markneukirchen, Saxony 
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IS MURDERED. 


ENGLISH AS SHE 


**You have on several occasions given 
examples of ‘English as she is murdered’ 
‘Curiosities’ pages. These 
specimens were, I believe, in 
every case the efforts of 
Chinamen or Japanese. The 
advertisement reproduced may 
therefore interest your readers, 
as it was printed in Germany 


amusing 
in your 


for the benefit of the British 
public. I have taken it from 
a little work entitled ‘The 
New Opera - Glass,’ which 


professes to give a short de- 
scription (in English) of the 
best-known operas. I shall 
say nothing of the extra- 
ordinary English used in parts 
of this book ; it simply beggars 
description.” — Mr. Isidore Tom, 
30, Drayton Park, Highbury, N. 


MAN TURNED INTO STONE. 

“IT send you the photograph 
of a stone to which the follow- 
ing story is attached. Many 
centuries ago a man _ entered 
Llandyfrydog Church and stole 
some books from there. He 
placed these valuable books 
mm a sack and made off. 
The books were soon 
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missed, a hue and cry was raised, and many 
persons followed the thief. He soon found out that 
he was being pursued, and doubled, but it was not 


long before his pursuers caught him up. They 
demanded the books, but the thief swore that 
he hadn't got them, and said that he wished 


God would turn him into a stone if he had stolen 
them. No sooner had these fateful words left his 
lips than he became a stone pillar, and remains so 





to tnis day. I may add that all the Anglesey people 
believe this very old tradition, and some even aver 
that after dark this stone turns back into a man and 
roams about. This tradition is recorded in all the 


old Welsh story-books, under the title, ‘ Lleidr 

Llandyfrydog’ (‘The Llandyfrydog Thief’), and 

many persons visit the spot.”—Mr. Geo. Anthony 
Davies, Llandyfrydog Rectory, Llanerchymedd. 

THE FEAT OF THE RUNAWAYS. 

**T send you a photograph of the lower 

part of a telegraph pole with a history. On 

the evening of the 3oth 

of September 1903, a 

pair of runaways’ were 


seen to be tearing madly down 
the street, attached to a van 
belonging to the Queen City 
Oil Company, of Toronto. 
Before any further damage 
could be done the team col- 
lided violently with one of the 
telegraph poles on the pave- 
ment, with the astonishing 
result that the end of the 
shaft of the van was forced 
through the middle of the 
telegraph pole to the extent 
of forty-five inches. The shaft 
is three and a half inches by 
two and seven-eighth inches 
in thickness and the tele- 
graph pole is thirteen inches 
in diameter by forty - three 
inches in circumference. 


Strange to relate the driver 
was quite unhurt, and _ the 
horses were only slightly 
eut.” Mr. Fred. S. 
Morgan, 82}, Ferguson 
Avenue North, [lamilton, 
Ontario. 




























‘A man waiting trial for burglary at the assizes 
sent for three meals from the hotel outside the gaol. 
When the first plate was returned it bore the message, 
‘ Please cut bread thick ; only a poor man.’ On the 
last plate, ‘Thank you kindly; I shall get seven 













THE RESULT OF FRICTION. 
‘ Along many of our canals it is customary to pro- 
tect protruding corners of bridges from damage which 
. - they are subjec tto 
by the constant 
chafing of the 
ropes. This pro- 
tection commonly 













an iron bar let 
into the stone- 
work, and the 
grooves shown in 
the photo. are the 
result of about 
seven ye ars’ 
wear. This parti- 
cular barisslightly 
more than an 
inch in diameter, 






and is to be seen at the little village 
of Consall, in Churnet Valley, North 
taffordshire.”—Mr. H. O. Hor- 
n, Woodhouse; Longton, Staffs. 
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A SEA-SNAIL'S DISGUISE. 
‘“* A common protective device in the animal world 
that of producing inc onspicuousness by simulation 
general surr« yundings. Birds coloured to harmonize 
with the ground and branches amongst which they 
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A PRISONER'S 


takes the form of 





MESSAGES. 
years, so good-bye and God bless you, from a caught 
burglar.—G. Roberts.’ The letters had been torn 
from newspapers and stuck upon the plites. He did 
not get seven years, as anticipated, but only four.” 
Mr. P. Stride, 44, Oswald Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


rest, butterflies and moths whose wings resemble 
leaves, and other insects that successfully mimic twigs 
are familiar examples that come readily to mind. 
However, one would, perhaps, scarcely expect to find 
sea-snails protected in this manner, yet in Japan, the 
West Indies, Malacca, and other hot countries certain 
sea-snails have developed the habit of cementing bits 
of stones or coral, or the empty shells of other 
molluscs, to the margins of their own shells as they 
grow. In this way, in due course, they become 
clothed with these foreign bodies, and closely 
resemble the numerous broken and encrusted pieces 
of rock which surround them on the sea bottom. 
Thus the animal gains protection from its enemies 
and fortifies its shell against attack. Some of these 
molluscs are quite artists in their way, arranging a 
spiral line of a particular kind of stones around their 
shells. They are called ‘carrier shells,’ and the 
various species of snails show considerable selection 
in what they gather, some collecting chalk, others 





stones, and some shells alone. The example illus- 
trated is known by the naine Xencphora pallidu.a 
and comes from Japan. One shows the upper and 
the other the under side.”—Mr. John J. Ward, 
Rusinurbe House, Somerset Road, Coventry. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


THE MORNING WAKER. 

**T am a very sound sleeper and cannot 
wake in the morning, not even an alarumclock 
being loud enough to rouse me from my 
slumbers, so I have arranged my grapho- 
phone to play at any time I like to set it to. 
In order to do this I use a clock and a piece 
of wood to act as a lever. I set the grapho- 
phone, then put one end of the wood under the 
governor spring -screw of the graphophone 
and the other end on the alarum key, so that 
when the alarum starts the key goes round 
anc drops the piece of wood. The photo 
graph is by E. S. Hunt.”—Mr. J. Leakey, 
16, St. Paul’s Place, Canonbury, N. 


A CURIOUS SIGN-BOARD. 


**The notice- board seen in the follow- 
ing picture appears in front of a 
Cyclists’ Rest at Earlswood, a very popular 
resort for picnics, near Birmingham.” 
The Rev. Henry M. Frye, 115, Frederick 
Road, Aston, Birmingham. 


WATER BOUQUETS. 

The construction of water bouquets was a 
favourite amusement of a former generation, 
that might be revived nowadays with advan- 
tage. The effect of such bouquets is most. 
charming, the flowers seeming to be encased 
in a block of clear ice. All that is necessary, 
in addition to the flowers, are a glass shade 
and dish, and, of course, a sufficient supply 
of water. The glass shade must be filled 
entirely with water, so that not even a single 
air-bubble remains, and then placed over the 
bouguet previously arranged on the dish, 
which serves as a base. It is an application 
on a large scale of the trick known to most 
boys by which a tumblerful of water may 
be held upside down without fear of spilling a 
drop, if a sheet of paper be first placed over 
the mouth. An interesting article, giving full 
particulars how to make water bouquets, by 
Miss G. E. Moysey, to whom we are indebted 
for the photograph, was published in the 
September number of Zhe Grand Magazine. 











‘TI WALKED THROUGH A RING OF DETECTIVES INTO THE TRAIN,’ 
(See page 489.) 





